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IBM’S THOMAS J. WATSON JR. 
Clink. Clank. Think. 
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Closer than you think... 


Lovelier than you dreamed! 








A Polynesian playground, where trade winds carry the 
perfume of tropic flowers and the spice of ancient legends... 
where scenic beauty and friendly charm weave a daily 

pattern of romance and enchantment. Now is a wonderful 
time to come and hotel accommodations are readily available. 

Air and steamship lines from Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle and Vancouver bring Hawaii within easy 

reach and moderate cost. Short flights 

from Honolulu on OAHU take you to 


the other islands... MAUI, KAUAI HAWAII. 


Senne rete ome HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 


A non-profit organization maintained for your service by 


THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII 


for literature and information 


ebout Hawaii. 


ee en 





RESEARCH KEEPS 








.F.Goodrich™” 


Too hot to handle 
but if travels on rubber 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


Te moving rubber platform is car- 
rying sizzling hot chunks of iron 
and sand in a foundry. The heat had 
been ruining belts in a few months. 
Then the company heard that B. F. 
Goodrich had developed a special heat- 
resisting rubber that can stand hot 
materials that would char or burn ordinary 
rubber. They built this rubber into a 
belt. Then, for good measure, added a 
layer of nylon cords near the surface to 
help prevent damaging cracks in the cover. 
This improved B, F, Goodrich belt 
is what you see in the picture. It has 
already outlasted any other belt ever 
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used here and looks good for double 
the life. 

Productimprovement is a/ways going 
on at B. F. Goodrich. Some improve- 
ments are big, spectacular; some are 
little; many are coo technical to explain 

easily, but all save you money. Every 
product gets its share—conveyor belts, 
V belts, every kind of hose, hundreds 
of others. None is ever regarded as 

“finished” or standardized. 

How this cuts your costs: Biggest cost 
savings come almost always from top 
performance rather than lowest prices. 
If you use rubber products, remember 


B. F. Goodrich is one company that 
will never lower its quality standards. 
This means you can be sure of top 
performance and real money savings, 
If you want this extra value, these lower 
costs year after year, always call your 
B. F. Goodrich distributor. Find out 
aboutthe latest improvements ortry out 
the latest and best types of any rubber 
products you buy. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Dept. M-396, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 





NEW FLYING EAPERIENCE 


World’s first Propeller-Turbine Airliner to fly 


pene See VIBRATION - FREE « FASTER ¢ QUIETER 





YOU REST BETTER in a Viscount. Powered MINUTES FLY in the Viscount, not only be- 


by four Rolls-Royce engines, it gives you cause of its new comfort, but also because 
a smoother, more relaxing trip, virtually it’s faster. It has cut flight times on major 
free from vibraticn and engine noise. air routes by as much as 30%. 


PANORAMIC WINDOWS 





SIGHT-SEEING in a Viscount! Its bigee 
ever panoramic windows give you a be 
view. No matter where you're sitting you 
see more in a Viscount, 











COMES TO AMERICA 


for TRANS-CANADA* and CAPITAL AIRLINES 


A new flying experience is coming to America soon. Two 
famous airlines —Trans-Canada and Capital—are adding 
Vickers Viscounts to their fleets for service in the United 
States and Canada. 

Already flying on 40 major world air routes, the Vickers 
Viscount has won the overwhelming preference of passen- 
gers everywhere. American air travelers who have flown in 
the Viscount describe the experience as wonderfully different, 
more enjoyable than any flight they’ve ever known. 

Behind the Viscount stands the great name of the Vickers 
Group—internationally famous as makers of aircraft, ships, 
industrial machinery, and precision equipment. 


“Trans-Canada Air Lines Viscount service between 
New York and Toronto commences April 4th. 


VICKERS 


ISCOUNT 


built by VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS 
powered by ROLLS-ROYCE 








VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LTO. 
(Aireraft Division) Weybridge, England 





LETTERS 


Hoosier Governor 





Sir: 
Congratulations for the March 7 story on 
Indiana’s Governor Craig . . . Many persons 


will be shocked at what seems to be unmiti- 
gated graft and corruption in Indiana 

Others will be confirmed in their dislike and 
mistrust of politics and politicians, and many 
friends and foes of Ike will view with alarm 
or cynicism (real or feigned) the fact that 
Craig is Ike's boy. However, Indiana, the 
state Lincoln grew up in, undoubtedly mold- 
ed him as much as any environment could 
mold him. Politics are undoubtedly played 
pretty much the same as they were played in 










Picture yourself in the 


ses : Lincoln’s time—in Springfield, Ill, or in 
exciting, foreign atmosphere Washington, D.C. . . . “Taken all told,” in 
E = of Mexico . . . serenaded by the words of Huck Finn, we don’t doubt 
> that Craig still has the same chances as Lin- 
mariachi players . . . enjoying coln to achieve statesmanship by being an 
the constant spring and summer honest politician. 
; RicHarpD P, Petty 
. . . Shopping for beautiful Detroit 
crafts that cost so little... ™ 
, 7 Sir: 
discovering the romantic, colorful . .. No Hoosier would deny that shortly 
country just across the border! after Governor Craig “burst” into office, the 
; 4 air was hot and heavy with toll-road plans; 
You'll be amazed at how little it and certainly no Hoosier could deny that, ; 





a political tool for graft-minded polit 
the toll-road project is a tremendous achieve- 
ment. What you didn’t mention is that the 
remainder of our highways have acquired 


costs with your dollar 
now worth more than ever. 


fe See your travel agent or the not so complimentary name of “Craig's 
THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU corduroy road system Janes W. Rity 
MES A 
New York * Chicago + Los Angeles * San Antonio Indianapolis 
San Diego * Houston + New Orleans + Miami een 
Sir 


Congratulations for giving the nation a 
= — report on the political shenanigans going on 
within Indiana's Republican Party Why 
any politician would want to go to heaven 
when he can live in Indiana is beyond com- 
prehension . . . Regardless of which party is 
in power, Indiana always has government 
of the politicians, by the politicians, and 
for the politicians, The citizen is the servant 





Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 






TIME is published weekly by Time INnc., at 540 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Mlinois. Printed 
in U.S.A. Entered as second-class matter at the 
Post Office at Chicago, Illinois 
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It’s on recommendation that 
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imprinted on mailing label of your copy of 
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Now! New York Life's Term-Whole Life Policy... 


Life insurance that gives a young man 
time to get on his feet’! 


Offers substantial protection now through low-rate term insurance—changes to 


For Up and Coming 
Young Executives 


New York Life’s Term- 
Whole Life Policy is 
ideal for young family 
men just starting out— 
responsible men whose 
present salaries are 
modest, but who expect 
substantial increases in 
the next few years. 


For ‘Just Beginning” 
Professional Men 


Professional men, starting 
in practice, have usually 
invested heavily in 
education, equipment 
and facilities. This 
insurance plan enables 
them to provide 
substantial protection 
for their families when 
financial resources are 
lowest. 


For Businessmen who 
are Long on Prospects 
—Short on Cash! 
Sometimes, men wish to 
reinvest their funds in 
their business. With this 
Term-Whole Life Policy 
they can protect their 
families well—right 
now—without waiting 
for further returns from 
their invested funds. 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY wy lie FOUNDED IN 1845 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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permanent insurance after the 2, 3, 4 or 


5 year term—when income has increased 


HERE'S HOW IT WORKS: New York Life’s Term-Whole 
Life Policy gives you family protection at the low rates 
for term insurance—rates any up-and-coming young man 
should easily be able to afford right now. The minimum 
policy is $10,000. 


When your policy changes to Whole Life after the 2, 3, 
4 or 5 year term you've chosen, you'll undoubtedly be in 
a better position to pay the increased premium for perma- 
nent insurance. You'll own permanent Whole Life insur- 
ance that rapidly builds big cash values—for emergencies 
or for your own retirement. 


When you buy a Term-Whole Life Policy, you know 
today that you can always have insurance protection— 
regardless of future changes in health. 


HERE'S WHAT IT COSTS! Say you're age 30 and take out 
a 4-year Term-Whole Life Policy for $10,000. Your annual 
premium during the first four years will be only $84.30. 
After the fourth year, the premium increases to $228.50 
annually. However, dividends can be applied to reduce 
payments. At age 65, your policy will have a cash and 
loan value of $5,670 plus any dividend credits. 


To get the figures for your age, see your New York Life 
Agent—or mail the coupon below. 


NEW YORK LIFE’S 110th ANNIVERSARY! New York Life, 
a mutual company, was founded in 1845. It is one of the 
strongest legal reserve life insurance companies in the 
world, with offices throughout the United States, Can- 
ada, Alaska and Hawaii. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


New York Life Insurance Company, Dept. T-10 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 
Please furnish me, without any obligation, full information on 
your new Term- Whole Life Insurance plan, minimum amount $10,000 


a 
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Enjoy a full vacation at Josper Park Lodge, 
in the Canadian Rockies. 










to create a cosy “day-room”, 















Ontario's lake-londs invite nature-lovers 
to top fishing and hunting . 


C.N.R.'s dinettes offer budget-priced meols; 
service is continuous all day. 








—ee =69Vacations 





Enjoy one of 
Canadian 
Jjational's 


O TOP 


Sis 


iple Leaf 





Now travel anywhere in Canada in 
the modern restfulness of Canadian 
National’s smart new passenger 
cars—travel across Canada, on 
fastest-ever schedules, by the dis- 
tinguished new SuPER CONTINENTAL. 
For a fresh experience in gracious 
travel-living, make your choice a 
Canadian National Maple Leaf 
Vacation... the best way to see 
the best of Canada. 








Mountains look down on the busy harbour 
of picturesque Vancouver, B.C. 


= 
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For sun, surf and scenery, visit Canada's 
Provinces-by-the-Sea, 


TEN VACATION CHOICES! 


1. The Scenic Route Across Canada 

2. Alaska Cruise vio the Inside Passage 
3. British Columbia ‘‘Triongle Tour’’ 
4. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies 

5. Sub-Arctic Hudson Bay Tour 


Choose the vacation to fit your budget. 





6. Loke-of-the-Woods District (Minaki, Ont.) 
7. Highlands of Ontario 
8. Eastern Cities and the Lavrentions 
9. Romantic French Canada 
10. Provinces-by-the-Sea 
Canadian National will package a personal 


tour to include desired stopovers and side trips. Ask about money-saving Family Plan 


Fares, Canadian National Offices in pris 


cipal U.S, cities. Or see your Travel Agent. 


Canadian National Railways, 105 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill 















Some day the people of Indiana will get 
their fill of having the state run as a “poli- 
ticians’ paradise.” 

Earv E. Dawatp 
Geneva, Ind. 


wn 


IR: 
FINALLY FOUND FACTS ON HOOSTER POLITICS 
AND THE TOL!-ROAD ISSUE. WE DON’T GET RE- 
PORTING LIKE THIS FROM THE LOCAL PRESS, 
IT IS TOO BUSY BEATING DRUMS ABOUT THE 
HERITAGE OF A FREE PRESS. MOST THIOOSIERS 
AREN'T AS PROUD OF THIS PATRONAGE MUCK AS 
ARE THE POLITICIANS. AT LEAST THE BEST MAN 
IS ON TOP. 

THOMAS E. 0’CONNER 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Sir: 

My opinion as a native of Kokomo 
(rhymes with ho-ho-ho) is that a rhyming 
dictionary ain't a good thing to tour Indiana 
with. In that state, where Peru rhymes with 
Pee-roo, Brazil rhymes not so much with 
Hazel as Bray-sill 

VeRLE E,. Lupwic 
Captain, U.S.M.C. 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

Having spent 20 years uv my life bein’ 
razed up in the tuff atmosfere uv Clay 
Caounty’s Brazil (pronounced bra as in bras- 
siére, z as in zebra, il as in ill), I think I can 
say Tre erred. The atmosfere ain’t tuff, and 
the peepul ain't cither . 

H. B. Moss 


Indianapolis 

© Says Trme’s correspondent: 

There was a sweet Hoosier named 
Hazel 

From the clay-baking town some call 
Brazil; 

When asked whence she hailed 

She blushed and then wailed 

Not Bra-zil, not Bray-zul, but Bray- 
zel.—Eb. 


Air Pioneers 
Sir 
It’s about time somebody said something 


good about North American Airlines. For my 
money they pioneered air-coach service as we 


know it today. 
Wo. J. KENNY 
Lindenhurst, N.Y. 


Sir: 

. . . Any company that cares for its cus- 
tomers as well as North American Airlines 
does should be congratulated and not forced 
out of business by the big airlines. I would 
like to thank Time [Feb. 28] for giving this 
airline a fair shake 

Morris ROTHMAN 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Ten Against Time 


Sir: 

. From different vantage points, we 
have had doubts about your recording of 
current news in your NATIONAL AFFAIRS sec 
tion. As freshmen Congressmen, it is our 
privilege to participate in events reported in 
this section, and we now find our suspicions 
were fully warranted A fresh case in 
point is your Feb. 28 account of the recip- 
rocal-trade fight in the House. In protest, we 
raise the record against you on these points 

1) Nowhere did you mention the para- 
mount fact that roughly two-thirds of the 
Democrats voted throughout for the bill and 
two-thirds of the Republicans against it. In- 
stead, you carefully created the impression 
that the parties were evenly split and that 
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When shipments were slow, the kindly old boss 
Would let the help know that this made him cross 


But now it's made plain so that shippers don't guess 
They’re told with each order, “Send itRAILWAY EXPRESS!” 


oe ee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 
SS A co So Se 
eS 

ee a a a a a a a a a a a a a a a a a a a a a ee ee 


The big 


difference is —y 


| Speed, economy, and safe, sure delivery — Q X A L 
that’s the big difference it makes E x P R E S S 


) when you specify Railway Express! 


Whether your shipment is big or small, es E N C Z 
y/ 
N Aa 





whether it moves by rail or air, 


jag 


you'll get cheerful, convenient, and 
fast service . . . because Railway Express 


works to please you in the finest 


Py eas . es 
American tradition of free enterprise. ‘bm safe, swift, sure 
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the Reed amendment was actually beaten by 
last-minute Republican vote-switching. 

2) Your reporters noted that Speaker 
Rayburn rallied the Democrats and literally 
resurrected the bill by his personal appeal; 
yet, significantly, they failed to report that 
| Minority Leader Martin's plea as spokesman 

for the President changed only one vote 
| 3) Trwe’s report said “the leadership in 

both parties went all-out for the bill.” When 
| the House Republicans decide to go all-out 
| on an issue, as your reporters surely know, 
they hold a caucus before the bill comes onto 
| the floor (as they did on the tax fight last 
month). No such caucus was held prior to 
the tariff showdown, and we observed with 


| surprise that Joe Martin did not raise his 
eee Su MUTA voice the first day, when the bill was fighting 


for its life 

















Blacks _ STEWART L. Upaty (Ariz.) 
FRANK THOMPSON Jr. (N.J.) 

Florsheim stylists say “black B. F. Stsk (CAutr.) 
is right”—the number one JAMES Roos! VE LT (CALIF. ) 
‘round-the-clock shoe color . Henry S. REUSS (W ee 
= é Cuarves C. Dices ( MIcuH.) 

for Summer! And because your Don Haywortu ( MICH.) 
black shoes will be Florsheim EpitH GREEN (ORE.) 
*Lotops, they'll be lighter. Harris B. McDowELt Jr. ( DEL.) 
RICHARD E. LANKFORD ( Mp.) 


cooler, and style right for : 
2 d 6 House of Representatives 


Washington, D.C 
q Point by point: 

1) The numerical party alignment 
on the tariff votes may be “para- 
mount” from the standpoint of a par- 
tisan politician; from any other stand- 
point the striking feature of the tariff 
vote was the historic shift disclosed 
inside both parties, particularly the 
shift among traditionally free-trade 
Southern Democrats influenced by the 
growing industrialization of the South. 
Had Time sought to hide Republican 
opposition to the President’s tariff 
programs, it would hardly have de- 
voted so much space to the words 
and works of three prominent pro- 
tectionist Republicans—Reed, Mason 
and Brown; nor would it have report- 
ed that *Tennessee’s Democratic Rep- 
resentative Ross Bass lashed the Re- 
publicans for not supporting the bill,” 
nor would it have chosen as symbols 
of the debate one Republican clearly 
labeled ‘“‘Protectionist Mason” and one 
Democrat clearly labeled ‘ Free-Trader 
Cooper.” 

2) Neither Time nor its ten critics 
know how many Republican votes, if 
any, were changed by Martin's reading 
of the President’s letter. The votes 
before and after Martin’s efforts were 
on different questions. 

3) The suggestion that Martin and 
the rest of the official Republican lead- 
ership were not really trying to pass 
the bill is contrary to the face of the 
record. The only facts cited by the ten 
freshmen are 1) that Joe Martin did 
not speak in the first part of the de- 
bate, and 2) that the Republican lead- 
ership did not hold a caucus. As the 
ten freshmen may learn, Martin (like 
Rayburn) does his most effective work 
by means other than speeches. 

The Florsheim Shoe Company + Chicago 6+ Makers of fine shoes formenand women | “When a leadership knows it has a 


business, dress, or casual wear! 
Yes! You'll want not one pair 
but a complete wardrobe of 
black Florsheims—for 

“black is right!” 


*If it isn’t a Florsheim 
it isn’t a LOTOP 


l—N 


> JG 


The Bristor, S-1558; 
black calf and black 
NULON mesh. 


Most Florsheim ‘Styles 


Piven . $179 and higher 
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LV As right and natural with meals as bread and butter 


he As warm a touch as candlelight and flowers = - 

es An ) 

So rich and round and mellow*— makes everyday | ¢ Bs) a 
meals taste wonderful | Yet e, 








( 


(< iS) The little it costs can’t measure the pleasure 
5) And any glass will do 


*The Red (Burgundy or Claret), the White (Sauterne or Rhine), 
or the Medium Sherry. 





It’s la Spline. ..and you'll love it! 


AND WHEN YOU DINE OUT try these other 
delightful New York State Taylor Wines, 
too—or enjoy them at home: For cocktail 
time — Pale Dry Sherry, Extra Dry Ver- 
mouth, Sweet Vermouth; afternoons and 
after dinner — Medium or Cream Sherry, 
Port, Tawny Port, Tokay; for any occasion 
—Champagnes—Dry, or Very Dry (Brut), 
Sparkling Burgundy. Each a superb wine 
from the sunny slopes of New York's 
world-famed Finger Lakes Vineyards — 
produced and bottled by The Taylor Wine 
Company, Hammondsport, New York. 
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National Airlines is best for your business, too! 


The man who takes off for more 
business lands more business when 
he flies National Airlines! 

National understands every busi- 
ness transportation problem...and 
will provide the right answer through 
modern aircraft operated on modern 
schedules. No other airliners com- 


If you operate your own executi 





pare with the swift DC-7’s, luxurious 
DC-6B’s, and nimble Convair-340’s 

National the 
Southeast, Coast 


with which 
busy East, 
and Cuba! 


serves 


Gulf 


Put these powerful sales-builders 
to work for your business ... next 


time, specify National! 


ve transport aircraft or are 


interested in doing so, write today for brochure describing 
National's Executive Transport Plan: no obligation. National 


Airlines, Dept. A, 3240 N.W. 


“NATIONAL 


Senge > AIRLINE OF THE STARS 


SAN FRANCISCO —, 


LOS ANGELES 
SAN DIEGO & 


= .. vic interchange, Americon & Delta - CAS Air Lines 


esseses «+ Via interchonge, Cepitol Airlines 


27th Ave 






, Miami 42, Florida 


surrAaco 


DETRON @,, 





WASHINGION * 


fT. woRTH 


Sy DAS 


=e, 
NEW ORLFANS 





HAVANA 





majority of its group, it will often call 


| a caucus in the hope of enforcing a 








measure of party discipline on a minor- 
ity. But the Republican leadership 

as the vote proved—-was by no means 
sure of a majority of Republicans. Un- 
der the circumstances, the lack of a 
caucus call was evidence that the Re- 
publican leaders were determined to 


support the President even against a 
majority of the G.O.P. Representatives 
not that they wanted to kill the 


bill —Ep. 
Mathieu's Marks 


Sir 
Why does. Time waste space on a sideshow 
artist like Georges Mathieu [March 7]? .. . 
It’s performers like him w.o give modern art 
a reputation it does not deserve 
(A/3c) Davin R. 
Chanute Field, Il 


STORIE 


Sir: 

Mathieu's antics bring to mind a statement 
by Sadakichi Hartmann: “If you think that 
vaudeville is dead, look at modern art.” 








ALFRED E. HANs 
Donalds, S.C. 
Hadrian's Friend 
Sir: 
Thanks for the review of Hadrian’s Mem- 
oirs, |Nov. 29]. This review managed to 


state forcibly in a few lines some of my prin- 
cipal aims in writing this novel 

MARGUERITE YOURCENAR 
Var, France 


Facing Both Ways 
Sir: 

In the Feb. 21 issue you say . During 
World War II Nikita Khrushchev took care 
of the politics. Politics meant provoking Ger- 
man atrocities to disillusion the captive 
Ukrainian people.” Did German atrocities 
require Russian provoking ? 

IRENE 


Fayence, 


McKeEE 
St. Louis 

@ In the first flush of their conquest 
of the Ukraine the Germans were wel- 
comed as liberators. Within a year 
they had organized a vast army of col- 
laborators, including thousands of Red 
army prisoners and deserters and bat- 
talions of disaffected minority groups, 
Circassians, Tartars, etc. Andrei Vla- 
sov, a turncoat Red general, led the 
operation. An obvious Communist tac- 
tic was to destroy the Ukrainians’ con- 
fidence in their new masters by delib- 
erately provoking characteristic Nazi 
brutality. This they did by isolated 
acts of terrorism and sabotage and 
so successfully that Nazi policy soon 
changed from collaboration to 
cide.—Eb. 


gZeno- 


Haul of Fame 
Sir 
Your March 7 Cinema review of 
Darling has another gem: “Esther 
pictures are gencrally just much 
over the dame.” It deserves to go in the hall 
fame together with an early Time com- 
ment on a Clifford Odets picture after Odets 
hed first gone to Hollywood: “Odets, where 
is thy sting?” 


Jupiter's 
Williams’ 


so water 


of 


Harry LANTRY 
Harden Lake, Idaho 
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The Stetson 


Cushioned-to-Fit™ leather hos been the ston 


The Stetson Ivy League is more Ivy Le: 





than ever. What’s new is the three-club stripe 
band that has become increasingly popular 
with college men and their alumnus friends. 
The outer stripes are black; the middle stripe 
blends with the shade of the hat. It is all very 


dord of hot comfort lor over 70 years. S 
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Stetson Ivy League, Ten Dollars 


Stetson stripes up the band this Spring 


muted, very different and very smart. Of 


course, it has the narrow brim and tapered 
crown that seem so natural with natural-line 
wardrobes. The Stetson Ivy League is priced 
at $10.* Other Stetson Hats from $12.95 to 
$40. Stetson is part of the man. 

(*Prices slightly higher Coanoda} 


B 


tron Hots ore mode only by John B, Stetson Company, and its affilicted companies throughout the world. 
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It’s the long ball . . . that /asts longer, too! 

Now, hard-hitting golfers have just the ball 
they’ve been looking for! The new AIR-FLITE® 
with the DURA-THIN* cover is a new high-com- 
pression ball with real scuff-proof durability that 
outlasts them all! And it's a more compact ball for 
truer, more uniform flight. 

The new exclusive DURA-THIN cover resists 
scuffing and cutting, giving the AIR-FLITE longer 


Play Spalding clubs and balls... 


gos most winning combination 


STRADE-MARK 
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PLAY THE NEW SPALDING AIR-FLITE BALL 
with the revolutionary DURA-THIN cover! 


playing life, and better shot control for more con- 
sistent golf—round after round. 

Prolonged top performance makes this new 
Spalding AIR-FLITE the most economical, top- 
quality golf ball you can use! And now, new 2-color 
polar markings are numbered 1 through 6, for 
easier identification! 

Play the new AIR-FLITE—see why we say this 
is the best golf ball in play! 


SPALDING 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 
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Dear TIME-Reader: 


One little word dominated the news 
last week. It was YALTA, a name that 
evoked many memories, re-posed many 
questions. One of the early questioners 
quoted by Time (March 5, 1945) was 
George Bernard Shaw. The Yalta Con- 
ference, snorted Shaw, was “an im- 
pudently incredible fairy tale . . . I for 
one should like to know what really 

. .. This will come out 20 years 
hence .. . But I shall not then be alive 
—I shall never know.” 


Last week, ten years and a few days 
after the event, Skeptic Shaw, if he 
were living, would have had his wish. 
On Wednesday night the State De- 
partment released the mass of records, 
notes and files on the meeting—834 
pages, some half-million words of his- 
tory. Headlines erupted around the 
world. Editors and editorial writers 
worked overtime to get chunks of the 
material into type. 


It was too large a newsmeal to digest 
in one sitting. The New York Times 
and the Chicago Tribune printed the 
entire conference text—prodigious 
publishing feats, and a nine-hour task 
for even a swift reader. In an editori- 
al, Denver's Rocky Mountain News 
echoed the feelings and frustrations of 
many an editor: “It is a report that is 
going to require close reading, reread- 
ing, and then all the clarification that 
can be summoned. In the short time 
since its release, it would be humanly 
impossible to digest its full implica- 


tions. We can only put down an im- 
pression or two.” 


To study, digest and interpret is the 
job of a weekly newsmagazine, one of 
the services that Time must give its 
readers. This week Tre’s editors pre- 
sent a special six-page section on the 
new Yalta material, including three 
other related stories. 


The story The Light of History, in 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, reports domestic 
reaction to the release of the Yalta doc- 
uments and answers two key questions: 
Why were they released now, and what 
effect will it have on international 
relations? 


The Forercn News story Reaction 
to Yalta is a roundup of official and 
unofficial reaction from abroad. In 
Press, How to Lose a Beat offers 
a classic example of a Washington 
“leak,” and tells the details and pro- 
fessional mechanics of how the Yalta 
papers got into public print. 


The special Yalta section deals with 
the documents—how the peace was 
lost before the war was won. It re- 
lates in detail how three men at the 
summit of authority sought to reshape 
the world in a week. What emerges is 
the real “spirit” of Yalta, a story more 
tragic than sensational. It is, as Shaw 
remarked, an “incredible fairy tale,” 
but one without a happy ending, as you 
will see upon reading The Yalta Story. 


Cordially yours, 


Goons Paton 
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Facts and Fiction 
ABOUT HIGH FIDELITY 


IGH FIDELITY is not a new 
invention. It is, in fact, the re- 
sult of 20 years of evolution in re- 
cording and reproducing techniques. 
Until recently, however, the perform- 
ance of phonographs was _ limited 
by the capacity of the records. In- 
troduction of the vinylite long- 
playing record, which eliminated 
surface noise, made it possible to re- 
cord an audio range encompassing 
the entire tonal spectrum of musical 
instruments. r 
These new records, with their thrill- 
ing concert-hall realism, opened up a 
new world of musical pleasure in the 
home. At the same time, they cap- 
tured the enthusiasm of a new kind 
of hobbyist, the “hi-fi” fan. Inter- 
ested more in sound than in music, 
he set out to “do it himself.’ As he 
hooked up his assorted components 
he became fascinated with creating 
sounds that are often mechanical— 
noises, incidental to music, which 
the musical artist strives to suppress. 


The Fiction 


T THIS POINT, the sound-hobbyist 
and the music-lover frequently 
parted ways. Yet many lovers of 
music have been caught in the maze 
of confusion created by pseudo ex- 
perts and writers who contend that 
true musical reproduction can be 
achieved only by selecting the “best” 
of numerous parts made by a variety 
of manufacturers and assembling 
them at home. It is a great deal like 
saying that a fine piano can be built 
only by assembling the action from 
Steinway, strings from Knabe, case 
and sounding board from Baldwin. 
To put it another way, it is like 
claiming that your garage mechanic 
can put together a better car than 
Cadillac. 

This is not to say that home- 
assembled rigs will not produce High- 
Fidelity music. In fact, Magnavox 
itself offers integrated components 
systems for sound-hobbyists. But 


claims that High-Fidelity can be 
attained only through hooking up 
assorted parts; or that such parts 
cost less for comparable performance 
than a factory-integrated instru- 
ment; or that “up to half” the price 
of this instrument goes into a cabinet 
—such claims are not true. 


The Facts 


OMPONENTS made for home assem- 

bly cost more to build, because 
of smaller sales volume, and they 
cost more to sell. Our own Magnavox 
components reflect similar higher 
costs. As for cabinets, the truth is 
that they represent only about 15 
per cent of the total cost of a com- 
plete instrument. And because of 
volume production, this cost is actu- 
ally lower than that for a comparable 
piece of good furniture. 

Magnavox has been the pioneer in 
sound reproduction since 1915, and 
was the first to develop the electro- 
dynamic speaker which is the voice 
of every modern sound system. Some 
of our pioneer inventors are still with 
us; in addition, a staff of younger 
engineering talents are specializing 
in High-Fidelity reproduction. As a 
result, Magnavox instruments are as 
superior today as they were recog- 
nized to be years ago by engineers, 
muscians, and music lovers alike. 

Our High-Fidelity three-speed 
phonographs range in price from 


$99.50 to $198.50. AM-FM radio- | 


phonographs are priced up to $495. 
Nothing finer is made, regardless of 
price. ‘““Magnasonic,”’ model 251M, 
for example, sells for $198.50. Yet it 
houses four speakers (two high-fre- 
quency speakers coaxially mounted 
with two 12-inch bass speakers), a 
20-watt High-Fidelity power ampli- 
fier, and has a three-speed precision 


record changer. The Magnavox 
Pianissimo Pick-up, with less 
“needle-talk”” than any, has better 
tracking characteristics than any 
pick-up selling for less than $80, as 
well as wider, smoother frequency 
response—all the elements that “‘hi- 
fi’ fans consider essential except high 
price. 
The Challenge 


5 2 when everything is said, the 
real truth is in what you hear. 

If you are a High-Fidelity fan, 
Magnavox offers you the finest group 
of integrated component systems you 
have ever seen—amplifiers, speakers 
of various types, tuners, record-play- 
ers. If you and your family love fine 
music but are not sound-hobbyists, 
Magnavox offers you true High- 
Fidelity in instruments that are fully 
integrated, precision-tested, and ad- 
justed for optimum performance in 
your home. Modestly priced models 
reproduce tone such as you may never 
have heard from a phonograph rec- 
ord. More expensive instruments 
deliver an acoustical performance 
that cannot be excelled for any sum 
of money. I invite you to visit your 
Magnavox Dealer (he is listed under 
“Television” in your classified phone 
book) and listen to a thrilling demon- 
stration. 

If any of our 1955 Magnavox High- 
Fidelity instruments does not sound 
better to you than an assembled-com- 
ponents rig costing three times as much, 
your Magnavox Dealer will take back 
the instrument and refund the pur- 
chase price. 


Ni The magnificent 
aay navox 


high fidelity radio-phonographs 


4 Frank Freimann, President, The Magnavox Company, Fe -t Wayne 4, Ind. 
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THE NATION 
The Light of History 


The decade-old secrets of Yalta were 
out. In a sudden, historic move the U.S. 
Department of State last week released 
the text of official documents relating to 
the ill-fated meeting of Franklin Roose- 
velt, Winston Churchill and Joseph Sta- 
lin in the Crimea. The documents were 
crammed with illuminating (and often ap- 
palling) details of the mood and manner 
in which the Big Three sliced up the 
world (see p. 27). In the clamor that fol- 
lowed publication of the papers, most 
Americans were interested in the answers 
to two questions: 1) Why did the State 
Department release them at this time? 
2) What effect would their release have 
on international relations? 

The Reason Why. The answer to the 
first question was no mystery. The State 
Department has a long-established policy 
of publishing official documents of historic 
interest about 15 years after the event. 
When the Republicans arrived in Wash- 
ington in 1953, they began to apply pres- 
sure to hurry up the release date on the 
Yalta papers. On Capitol Hill California’s 
Senator William Knowland and New 
Hampshire's Senator Styles Bridges were 
particularly insistent. Bridges’ Appropria- 
tions Committee authorized special funds, 
and last summer the State Department’s 
historical division began to compile and 
declassify the documents. 

Recently, when the papers were ready 
for release, the British objected; they 
feared that publication would embarrass 
Sir Winston, the only surviving member 
of the Big Three. Because of this objec- 
tion, the State Department decided to 
give the text only to 24 congressional 
leaders on a confidential basis. After some 
Democrats (including Georgia's venerable 
Walter George, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee) refused to 
accept copies, on the ground that they 
could not be kept confidential, the State 
Department decided to release none. But 
then a copy was “leaked” to the New 
York Times (see Press), and the ac- 
companying furor led to a general release. 

At first, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles was not inclined to discuss the pub- 
lication of the documents. At Washing- 
ton’s National Airport, as Dulles departed 
for a visit to Canada, a reporter asked 
why the papers were made public. The 
usually composed Dulles flushed, stepped 
away from the microphones and thrust 





International 


REPUBLICANS Bripces & KNOWLAND 
Whether Yalto, Potsdam or Geneva, a useful purpose served. 


his face close to the reporter’s. “I’m not 
going to stand here at this time to make a 
statement about Canada,” he said, “and 
have a question like that shot at me.” 
Then he strode furiously to his plane, 
leaving Canadian Ambassador Arnold 
Heeney behind. By the time he arrived 
in Ottawa, the Secretary had recovered 
his temper. Said he: There seemed to be 
no reason why the documents shouldn't 
be published, so they were. 

An Ultimate Accounting. Some Demo- 
crats, ¢.g., Senate Majority Leader Lyn- 
don Johnson, insisted that the release was 
purely a Republican political maneuver. 
As some angry reaction came in from 
abroad (see Foretcn News), Democrats 
charged that publication of the papers 
would do real harm to the U.S. position 
in the world. Said Foreign Relations 
Chairman George: “I regard the publi- 
cation of these papers at this time as 
unfortunate. This action will make it diffi- 
cult to have conferences with those na- 
tions with whom conferences must be 
had if we are to make progress toward 
world peace and stability.” 

Looking at the problem with a differ- 
ent perspective, Senate Republican Lead- 
er Knowland struck another note that 
would impress many readers of the Yalta 
papers. Said he: “If the disclosures dis- 


courage two or three nations from think- 
ing they can sit down behind closed doors 
—with no responsibility to their elected 
representatives and to the people—and 
proceed to parcel out nations and people 
without their consent, they will have 
served their purpose. Whether it be at 
Yalta, Potsdam or Geneva, a useful pur- 
pose will be served if every official who 
participates in negotiations realizes that 
he has an ultimate accounting to the 
people and that his decisions will have to 
stand the light of history.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Together 

What is the role of allied foreign policy 
in relation to U.S. foreign policy? Allied 
nations can (and do). try to influence the 
making and changing of U.S. decisions. 
But can they soundly reject U.S. leader- 
ship outright? 

For some time, U.S. policymakers have 
taken the position that on major ques- 
tions of war and peace, duly discussed, the 
allied nations’ only sense-making course is 
bound into the course set by the U.S. 
Some leaders in allied lands have received 
this position with bad grace, preferring to 
imply that their security does not neces- 


* sarily depend on the U.S. Last week, min- 











isters of two British Commonwealth na- 
tions left no doubt about their stand. 

Speaking to Toronto’s Canadian Club, 
Canadian External Affairs Secretary Les- 
ter Pearson observed: “Twice in this cen- 
tury Canada has been involved in a major 
war for periods of two years or more 
before our American neighbors came in. 
Today, I think that the neutrality of 
either of us . . . would be unthinkable. 
That is a tremendous change, and one 
which must affect all our relations with 
the U.S. . . . Certain U.S. commitments, 
those, for instance, covering help to 
Chiang Kai-shek in Formosa and certain 
coastal islands, have not been accepted by 
us. But that is not saying that they may 
not involve us... The fortunes of both 
our countries are interdependent. But the 
dependence of Canada on the U.S. is far 
greater than is the reverse. That is a fact 
which we must accept even if, at times, 
it makes us feel uncomfortable.” 

In Washington two days later, Austra- 
lia’s Prime Minister Robert Gordon Men- 
zies added the endorsement of his 9,000,- 
cco people down under to what Pearson 
had said. “The enemy is very astute,” 
Menzies told the U.S. Senate, “to seize 
upon every point of difference among the 
governments of free countries, and mag- 
nify them. I believe that the points of 
difference . . . are trivial. . . If we were 
contemplating a great world war in defense 
of freedom, you would know, I would 
know, everyone in Great Britain would 
know, all around the free world we would 
know, that we would all be in it together.” 


ee 
Loyal Opposition 

When Dr. Kasim Gulek, 45, was in- 
vited to lecture in the U.S., Canada and 
Germany, it took him a month to clear 
his passport through the Turkish govern- 
ment. Although he is recognized as a dis- 
tinguished statesman, he is a leader of the 
opposition Republican Party. The men in 
power in a democracy that held its first 
free election only nine years ago were 
afraid he might criticize them abroad. 

Last week Dr. (of both law and eco- 
nomics) Gulek was near the end of his 
stay in the U.S. He had lectured at 
Columbia, Princeton, Harvard, M.I.T., 
spoken before influential groups in New 
York, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Birmingham, 
Nashville and Washington, D.C. Every- 
where, he refused to be drawn into a dis- 
cussion of domestic politics: “Foreign pol- 
icy is not a party matter in Turkey .. . 
I have been conscious of my opportunity 
to serve my country, and I have tried to 
emphasize the broad national issues. I've 
tried to emphasize the constructive part 
of my country’s policies. In this way, I 
think, because I'm a member of the oppo- 
sition, I’ve been a better salesman for 
my country.” 

Instead of criticizing his political oppo- 
nents, Dr. Gulek emphasized Turkey’s 
basic strength and unity: “In the past 200 
years Turkey hes fought 14 wars with 
Russia. No ‘amily history in Turkey is 
without ifs ‘osses to some Russian cam- 
paign. When the child is naughty, the 
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mother warns that the Muscovite is com- 
ing. When, in 1946, Russia was in great 
favor among the Western allies, Turkey 
was alone. One day the Cabinet received a 
note demanding three strategically placed 
provinces and ‘participation’ in defense of 
the straits . . . The Cabinet met immedi- 
ately, but there was almost no discussion. 
There could be only one answer. No. Tur- 
key would not even discuss the Russian 
demands. It was the right answer. It was 
clear that if Russia moved, no one could 
be counted on to come to our aid. Yet we 
were ready to fight. Nothing happened. 
Nothing at all.” 

As Kasim Gulek finished his visit, 
which was a model for any country’s op- 
position leader abroad, he had in his pock- 
et a long cable from home: the Premier 
congratulated him for the patriotic way 
in which he had conducted himself and 
had served the best interests of Turkey. 
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Sister or Cuarity & FRIEND 
Every night a prayer. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Alligator & the Squirrels 


One rainy afternoon last week, President 
Eisenhower took over a chore for his wife 
and came face to face with an angry alli- 
gator. Because of the bad weather, Mamie 
Eisenhower, just recovered from the flu, 
was unable to make a scheduled appear- 
ance at the National Capital Flower and 
Garden Show. “I’ve been a lot of places in 
my life,” Ike said as he took her place, 
“but this is my first jaunt to a flower 
show. If I make any mistakes, don’t hold 
it against me.” 

"Shame!" In the National Guard Ar- 
mory the air was fragrant with thousands 
of blossoms. Soft music wafted across the 
dappled, indoor, 13 acres, and Ike's en- 
trance caused a mob scene. The President's 
first stop was at a 50-ft. bower of white 
tulips, English boxwood, azaleas, dogwood 
and rhododendron, which had been plant- 
ed in honor of Mamie and would be trans- 
planted intact to the Eisenhower farm in 


Gettysburg, Pa. Ike was particularly im- 
pressed by a shoulder-high serpentine wall 
that enclosed the garden; he had never 
seen one before.* 

After admiring the garden, the President 
accepted a dozen long-stemmed roses for 
Mamie, which he turned over to a Secret 
Service man. When the man left to put 
the flowers in the car, an indignant garden 
clubber let out a yelp. “Where's he going 
with our flowers?” she demanded. 

Inspecting the floral wonders, Ike ad- 
mired the azaleas (“I love those”) and an 
enormous (3 ft. across) African violet, 
fingered some rare orchids, tossed seven 
quarters in a series of wishing ponds, 
accepted a boutonniere. His progress was 
difficult, what with the enveloping report- 
ers and photographers, officials and a flut- 
tering brood of dowagers pleading that the 
flowers be spared. When a photographer 
slipped ankle-deep into a pond, a glaring 
garden clubber cried, “Shame!” 

“By Gum!" At an exhibit of tropical 
plants, the President encountered the alli- 
gator, a three-footer from Florida. When 
the attendant said that the grinning rep- 
tile would bite, the President backed up. 
“Well,” he said, “he’s not going to bite 
me, by gum.” 

As he was leaving the armory, the Pres- 
ident paused to greet two Catholic Sisters 
of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, who 
told him, “We say a prayer for you 
every night, Mr. President.” Replied Ike: 
“Thank you very much. I need them.” 

Last week the President also: 

@ Disclosed at his press conference that 
the U.S. would probably use tactical 
atomic weapons in a major military ac- 
tion. “In any combat where these things 
are used on strictly military targets for 
strictly military purposes,” he said, “I see 
no reason why they shouldn’t be used just 
exactly as you would use a bullet or 
anything else.” 

@ Nominated Allen Whitfield, a Des 
Moines lawyer and a Republican, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, succeeding Joseph Campbell, who 
has been named head of the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

@ Asked Congress for $12 million to 
develop emergency civil-defense plans 
against H-bomb attacks and fall-outs. 

@ Admired Senator George Bender's St. 
Patrick’s Day necktie—a deep green fou- 
lard bearing the presidential seal—and 
promptly traded his own tie (brown, with 
a trace of green) for Bender's. 

@ Gave up in his fight with White House 
squirrels, which have been digging up the 
velvet surface of his putting green. An 
ultrasonic whistle, box traps and a tape 
recording of dog and cat noises all failed 
to conquer the animals, and the Presi- 
dent admitted that he had at last lost 
a campaign. 


* Also an admirer of the serpentine wall was 
another President, Thomas Jefferson, After see- 
ing “ribbon walls’? in England, Jefferson repro- 
duced them at the University of Virginia be- 
cause they were 1) esthetically pleasing, and 
>) structurally stronger than straight walls of 
the same width. 
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THE CONGRESS 


End of a Dream 


A tax cut had become the Democrats’ 
biggest political issue in the 84th Congress, 
In the House, Speaker Sam Rayburn man- 
aged to push through a $20-a-person cut, 
despite opposition by the Eisenhower 
Administration. Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson knew that he could not get the 
flat $20 cut through the Senate, so he de- 
signed a tax bill that was a politician’s 
dream: it seemed to help the little fellow, 
to hurt the bigger fellow, and to help bal- 
ance the budget. Nevertheless, the Senate 
last week voted down Johnson’s dream. 

Byrd on the Floor. Most Democrats 
had flocked to Johnson’s side with enthu- 
siasm. Oklahoma’s big Bob Kerr and IlIli- 
nois’ professorial Paul Douglas indulged 
in a colloquy designed to heap ridicule on 
the opposition. Douglas asked if Kerr 
would like to know why a part of the 
Eisenhower Administration’s tax policy 
“is like the Latin verb aio.”* Kerr al- 
lowed that he would. Smirked Douglas: 
“It is present, it is imperfect, and it 
has no future.” 

But beneath the Democrats’ fun, there 
was a sobering fact. The party’s two 
finance experts, Virginia's Harry Byrd and 
Georgia’s Walter George, thought that 
Lyndon Johnson's political dream was a 
fiscal nightmare. Johnson’s plan affected 
several phases of tax policy, but its heart 
was a $20 cut for each taxpayer plus a 
$10 cut for each dependent (except the 
spouse), balanced against repeal of the 
Eisenhower Administration’s tax credit 
on stock-dividend income. Johnson main- 
tained that the proposal would add almost 
$5 billion to U.S. revenue. But Harry 
Byrd, a better man with tax figures than 
Lyndon Johnson, said that it would result 
in a net loss of nearly $600 million. 
Tax Expert Byrd’s conclusion: Johnson’s 
jerry-built plan would dangerously weaken 
the nation’s tax structure. 


* A grammatical monster of defective conju- 
gation meaning I say. 





Dowling—copyright, 1955, N. Y, Hera/d Tribune, Inc. 
“ANYWAY, IT WAS AN IDEA” 
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SECRETARY HUMPHREY WITH SENATORS Byrp & WILLIAMS* 
It was allowable to say “Hurrah!” 


Bridges in the Rooms. While Byrd 
effectively operated as the floor manager 
against the tax cut (and Delaware’s Re- 
publican Senator John Williams as the 
G.O.P.’s_ most persistent orator), New 
Hampshire’s Republican Senator Styles 
Bridges ran the campaign in the cloak- 
room. Operator Bridges, an expert in dis- 
pensing political favors, collected some of 
his many I.0.U.s to keep Republicans in 
line. Some farm Senators, ¢.g., Idaho’s 
Herman Welker, North Dakota’s Milton 
Young and South Dakota's Francis Case, 
all up for re-election next year, seemed 
to be wavering toward a tax cut, until 
Bridges urged them back. Wisconsin's Joe 
McCarthy was itching for a chance to plant 
a dirk in the Administration’s side, until he 
was reminded that Bridges stood by him 
in the censure episode. 

From his position outside the arena, 
Secretary of the Treasury George Hum- 
phrey, who wanted only a one-year exten- 
sion of present corporate-income-tax rates 
and some excise taxes, fired in a few 
rounds. Characterizing Johnson’s plan as a 
“political quickie gimmick,” he said: “You 
don’t help to increase the purchasing pow- 
er of the ‘little folks’ by repealing the laws 
which are helping to make their jobs.” 

When the Senate finally voted, the 
count was 50-44 against the Johnson 
plan. The Republicans, with the exception 
of North Dakota’s Maverick Bill Langer, 
voted in a solid bloc. Three other South- 
ern Democrats (Louisiana’s Ellender, 
Florida’s Holland, Virginia’s Robertson) 
joined Byrd and George in voting against. 
Only two of the Senate’s 96 members 
failed to vote: Massachusetts’ Democrat 
John Kennedy, who is ill, and Maine’s 
Republican Margaret Chase Smith, who 
was abroad doing legwork for an Edward 
R. Murrow television show. 

At President Eisenhower's press con- 
ference next day, a reporter asked Ike if 
he would like to comment on the Senate 


action. Grinned the President: “Would it 
be allowable to just say hurrah?” 

Last week the Senate also: 
@ Confirmed New York Judge John Mar- 
shall Harlan as an Associate Supreme 
Court Justice by a vote of 71 to 11 (nine 
Southern Democrats, who suspect they 
will not like Harlan’s views on segrega- 
tion, and Republicans Langer and Welker, 
who do not like his “internationalism” ). 
@ Confirmed New York Accountant 
Joseph Campbell, former atomic energy 
commissioner, as U.S. Comptroller Gen- 
eral by voice vote (in which a few loud 
nays were heard from Democrats who 
resent Campbell's approval of the Dixon- 
Yates contract). 
@ Confirmed New Jersey Mathemati- 
cian John Von Neumann as an atomic 
energy commissioner and Ohio’s Repub- 
lican Lawyer George C. McConnaughey as 
a federal communications commissioner. 
@ Approved expenditure of $125,000 for 
an investigation of juvenile delinquency, 
but only after Louisiana Democrat Allen 
Ellender had charged that Tennessee 
Democrat Estes Kefauver would waste 
the money getting himself “plenty of 
advertising” on television and radio. 

Meanwhile, the House: 
@ Appropriated $3,282,533,000 for the 
Treasury and Post Office, $77,697,000 be- 
low the request. 
@ Passed a bill under which congressional 
committees could ask federal courts to 
order balky witnesses to appear, thus sub- 
jecting them to contempt-of-court pen- 
alties for refusal. 
@ Heard New York’s Democratic Con- 
gressman James J. Delaney attack Hawai- 
ian statehood before the Rules Committee 
on the ground that Hawaii is a volcanic 
area. Said he: “Just suppose a whole 
island was eliminated. They would still 
have their two U.S. Senators.” 
* In rear: Senators Millikin of Colorado and 
Martin of Pennsylvania. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
A Slot for Harold 


For many -weeks a question has fasci- 
nated capital gossips and bothered Ad- 
ministration officials: What will happen 
to Harold Stassen when his Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration expires June 30? 

Besides its interest to Harold Stassen, 
the question was important because, pend- 
ing its solution, no decision could be 
made on how to reorganize foreign-aid 
programs. Last week FOAdministrator 
Stassen returned from a  30,000-mile 
seven-country tour of Asia, to report on 
U.S. aid needs there, and the world learned 
about his next assignment: the President 
has appointed him a special White House 
Assistant for Disarmament. 

Said President Eisenhower: “The re- 
cent session of the disarmament commis- 
sion of the U.N. has again resulted in no 
progress and no clear crystallization of 
thinking on this subject. It has an in- 
separable relationship to our constant ob- 
jective of peace.” Stassen’s new post car- 
ries Cabinet rank, probably the first such 
that any government has devoted exclu- 
sively to disarmament. 

Few Washington observers doubted the 
President's sincere hope that somehow an 
enforceable plan for world disarmament 
might be found. But there is no evidence 
that Russia is likely to become more 
tractable on disarmament proposals than 
it has been in the past. Therefore, the 
practicality of Stassen’s new assignment 
is in doubt, giving rise to Washington 
guessing that it is a make-work slot to 
keep Harold busy pending a vacancy in a 
top operating post. 

With Stassen’s personal future tem- 
porarily tended to, the Administration is 
expected to parcel out FOA’s economic 
functions to the State Department, its 
military functions to the Pentagon. 


ARMED FORCES 
Missiles with Minds 


At the Air Force Institute of Technol- 
ogy at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
one morning last week, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, Trevor Gardner 
bubbled over with guided-missile news. 
He had glowing words about the Falcon, 
an air-to-air missile with an electronic 
brain. Falcons will be carried by intercep- 
tors and fired at enemy bombers as much 
as five miles away. Then the electronic 
brain will take over, and the Falcon will 
track its prey across the sky, supersoni- 
cally following every move the enemy 
makes to escape. 

“The Falcon is one of the most impor- 
tant contributions to defense since the 
development of radar,” said Gardner. 
“Virtually every hit is a sure kill. The 
missile receives target information with 
the speed of light. It decides what to do 
without ever making any of the mistakes 
humans might make. It . . . can destroy 
any enemy bomber in the world. . . with 
split-second accuracy. Falcon represents 
an achievement in scientific research, in- 
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vention and production almost without 
parallel.” 

Gardner had plenty to say about other 
missiles, too. Items: 
@ Tests on the Bomarc, a long-range 
pilotless interceptor, “are very encourag- 
ing.” - 
@ In an advanced stage of development 
is the Rascal, an air-to-ground strategic 
missile that will be released high in the air 
from a bomber and carry a nuclear war- 
head about too milés. 
@ Three strategic intercontinental mis- 
siles, for long-range striking power, are 
under accelerated development. “These 


are the Navaho, the Snark and the Atlas. 
. .. Such missiles [as the Atlas] ap- 
proaching a target present the enemy with 
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an incredibly—and almost hopelessly— 
difficult defensive job.” 

While the Air Force does: have some 
remarkable missiles, the stratospheric 
claims of Airman Gardner had the bump- 
tious ring of old-style Air Force press- 
agentry. The missiles are less than the ulti- 
mate in weapons. The “sure-kill” Falcon 
will still depend on planes to get it to the 
right place, at the right time, under the 
right circumstances. Some missiles, like 
artillery shells, will be duds, and the 
enemy bombers will fly over. Even clever 
missiles may be fooled, e.g., a shower of 
shiny metal like Christmas tree tinsel can 
be as distracting to a radar hunter as an 
alley cat to a beagle. 

The enemy will surely have missiles and 
counter-missiles—means of dodging, de- 
stroying or distracting guided missiles. 
Electronic brains may well be subject to 
electronic brainwashing. 














SEQUELS 


A Matter of Motivation 


Last November Lieut, Charles C. An- 
derson, 25—a hard-boiled career infantry- 
man with a distinguished combat record— 
was court-martialed for brutal training 
methods. (When a man collapsed doing 
pushups, Anderson had a cross put in his 
mouth and said: “If he wanted to act like 
he was dead, I wanted him to look like he 
was dead.” ) Anderson was cashiered. Last 
week an Army Review Board upheld the 
court-martial, but rejected the sentence. 
It fined Infantryman Anderson $450, per- 
mitted him to stay in uniform. Ruled the 
board: “The circumstances found in the 
case of Anderson’s action, inexcusable as 
they were . . . did not reflect a criminal 
mind or motivation.” 


RACES 
New Beachhead 


On July 3, 1950, Letter Carrier Robert 
M. Dawson Jr. and his four small chil- 
dren were ordered off the municipal beach 
at Baltimore’s Fort Smallwood Park and 
sent home. Reason: they are Negroes. 
The Dawsons took the case to court, 
and last December Baltimore’s Federal 
District Judge Roszel C. Thomsen ruled 
that the family had no right to be at the 
Fort Smallwood beach, because Balti- 
more maintains separate but equal swim- 
ming facilities for Negroes. Judge Thom- 
sen held that the U.S. Supreme Court, 
in its historic decision banning segrega- 
tion in public schools (Time, May 24), 
specifically “refrained from deciding . 
in fields other than education.” 

Last week the U.S. Fourth Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Richmond took an entirely 
different view of the Dawson case. Said 
the Appeals Court: the old “separate but 
equal” doctrine has been “swept away” 
by an impressive series of recent U.S. 
Supreme Court opinions, including the 
school decision. 

“Tt is now obvious,” said the Appeals 
Court, “that segregation cannot be justi- 
fied as a means to preserve the public 
peace merely because the tangible facili- 
ties furnished to one race are equal te 
those furnished to the other . . . Racial 
segregation in recreational activities can 
no longer be sustained as a proper exer- 
cise of the police power of the State; for 
if that power cannot be invoked to sus- 
tain racial segregation in the schools, 
where attendance is compulsory and racial 
friction may be apprehended from the 
enforced commingling of the races, it can- 
not be sustained with respect to public 
beach and bathhouse facilities, the use of 
which is entirely optional.” 

If the Appeals Court decision stands, 
Negroes will be free to use public beaches, 
bathhouses and parks long closed to them 
in the South. Maryland officials quietly 
took the verdict “under study,”’ but some 
Southern state leaders, who have threat- 
ened to close rather than desegregate 
their public schools, began to talk about 
closing their public parks, too. 
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TRIALS 
Change of Scene & Situation 


When he sat before the cameras on 
Capitol Hill (Time. Feb. 14 et seq.), 
False Witness Harvey Matusow appeared 
to enjoy his role. He babbled about his 
stringless Yo-Yo, eagerly called himself a 
liar, and caused consternation among Con- 
gressmen, who thought he should be jailed 
for perjury. The legal problem: Could 
the Government, in prosecution for per- 
jury, clearly establish specific Matusow 
lies, as distinguished from his occasional 
truths? Last week, for Harvey Matusow, 
both the scene and the situation changed. 

Witt's End. Matusow went to El Paso 
to testify that he had lied when he helped 
to convict Clinton Jencks, an official of 
the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers’ Un- 
ion, which was thrown out of the C.I.O. 
in 1950 for being Communist-dominated. 
On the strength of Matusow’s recanting, 
Jencks, who had been convicted of falsify- 
ing a non-Communist affidavit, was re- 
questing a new trial. The motion was be- 
ing heard before Federal District Judge 
Robert Thomason, a onetime Democratic 
Congressman with a reputation as a liberal 
and a first-class lawyer. Judge Thomason 
changed the situation for Matusow. 

When Communist Lawyer Nathan Witt, 
representing Jencks, refused to answer 
whether he is now or ever has been a 
Communist, Judge Thomason threw Witt 
out of court. He held that a lawyer has a 
special duty to deny himself the protec- 
tion of the Fifth Amendment in a case 
where he is counsel. After hearing the 
evidence, Judge Thomason made two more 
clear-cut decisions. He denied Jencks’s 
motion. for a new trial, and then he 
turned to the Matusow problem. 

Matusow's Comeuppance. Said Judge 
Thomason: “Matusow, alone or with oth- 
ers. willfully and nefariously and for the 
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purpose of defrauding this court and sub- 
verting the true course of the administra- 
tion of justice . . . schemed to and actual- 
ly used this court of law as a forum for 
the purpose of calling public attention to 
a book, purportedly written by Matusow, 
entitled False Witness. This court finds 
the fact to be that as early as Sept. 21, 
1954, responsible officials of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers . . . subsidized the writing and 
publication of this book . . . I find that 
Matusow willfully . . . lent himself to this 
evil scheme for money and for notoriety. 

“Tt is my firm conviction, moreover, 
that this hearing was deliberately brought 
on for the purpose of attacking the judg- 
ment of this court, attacking the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the Justice 
Department, in a carefully thought-out 
scheme to generally discredit . . . the tes- 
timony of undercover agents and former 
Communist Party members . . . Matusow 
[has] obviously made an effort to convert 
these proceedings into a trial of the De- 
partment of Justice rather than of the 
issues before the court.” 

Thereupon, Judge Thomason found Ma- 
tusow guilty of contempt of court, a 
finding that avoided the legal complica- 
tions involved in a perjury charge. He 
sentenced Matusow to three years in pris- 
on, and ordered him held in $10,000 bail. 
At that point, Matusow’s stock appeared 
to have reached a new low. An E] Paso 
bondsman, only recently released from the 
penitentiary, where he served sentence 
for receiving stolen goods. said: “I 
wouldn't post bond for that S.0.B.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
The Man Who Wasn't There 


Almost any audience larger than a two- 
some has an attraction for California's 
Governor Goodwin Jess Knight, who trav- 
els tirelessly around the state with his 
big right hand ready for the shake and his 
vocal cords for the speech. But last week 
“Goody” Knight conspicuously stayed 
away from a banner Republican gathering 
in Southern California. Reason: the guest 
of honor was Vice President Richard Nix- 
on, a fellow Californian whose hand Gov- 
ernor Knight prefers not to shake. 

Nice & Busy. The differences between 
Knight and Nixon are both personal and 
political. Some Californians trace open 
signs of ill will to a 1952 campaign 
incident. when Knight was brushed off 
(and shoved out of camera range) when 
he showed up to welcome Nixon at a 
California airport. Ever since then, Goody 
has spoken sulphurously of Dick in pri- 
vate, and the California G.O.P. central 
committee, which the governor controls, 
has slighted’ the Vice President instead 
of offering him the traditional home-state 
support. Last week the governor welcomed 
the Vice President with the warmth of 
an arctic midnight. 

Nixon was there at the invitation of the 
Los Angeles World Affairs Council, to 
make a report on his recent Caribbean 
trip (Tose, March 14). Local G.O.P. 
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leaders decided to welcome him with a 
party gathering, made plans for a lunch- 
eon at the Ambassador Hotel. “It was 
agreed,” said Los Angeles County G.O.P. 
Chairman John Krehbiel. “that Governor 
Knight should be honorary chairman.” 
But when Krehbiel phoned to ask the 
governor, Goody was not enthusiastic. 
“That's nice,” he said, “but I'll have to 
look at my calendar.” 

Tickets for the Nixon luncheon sold 
so fast that the Ambassador’s five dining 
rooms were all booked—the first time all 
were ever taken for a single event. The 
committee, sure that Goody could not 
keep away, announced that he was to be 
the honorary chairman. But Goody's of- 
fice sent an unsigned letter, written by a 
stenographer, saying that he could not 
come: he had a TV engagement with some 
A.F.L. Teamsters’ Union officials and a 
dinner date with state legislators. 

Gentle as a Razor. When Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon arrived at the Ambassador on 
the appointed day, the hotel was jammed 
with a record turnout of 2,520 cheering 
California Republicans. Absent: Governor 
Knight, Knight’s Lieutenant Governor 
Harold J. Powers and Knight’s State 
G.O.P. Chairman Thomas W. Caldecott. 
Goody Knight's telegraphed message was 
so obviously cool that Luncheon Chair- 
man Krehbiel would not read it out or 
show it to reporters. 

In his speech, Nixon exacted the sweet 
and subtle vengeance of polite politics. 
“We can’t afford petty quarrels,” he said. 
Then, with the gentleness of a new razor 
blade, he named and praised outstanding 
California Republicans. He had something 
good to say about U.S. Senators William 
F. Knowland and Thomas H. Kuchel; he 
mentioned former Governor (now U.S. 
Chief Justice) Earl Warren. But never 
once did he utter the name of Goodwin 
J. Knight. There was only a passing refer- 
ence to “our present governor.” 
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LOWER MANHATTAN at dusk presents a jagged silhouette 
. As seen from Brooklyn: Battery at 
left, Wall Street’s towers, center. and Brooklyn Bridge, right. 


against the evening s 





MANHATTAN 


City of Lights & Towers 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR TIME BY GEORGE STROCK 


HE first sight of the New York skyline moves 

some visitors (particularly those who are arriving 
in the U.S. for the first time) to tears. In others, the 
city arouses feelings of excitement, fear, exaltation, 
anger, loneliness of awe. But whatever emotion it 
uncovers, the big town has an impact that leaves few 
untouched. 

The great city has something for everybody, and 
quite a bit that nobody really wants. It is possible, in 
mid-Manhattan, to retreat to other, gentler times and 
far-off places. The prams, poodles and clop-clopping 
hansoms of Central Park might belong to Paris; in 
the Bierstuben and Konditoreien of Yorkville the 
traveler can find a bit of Munich; the ordered elegance 
of Gramercy Park is like that of Regency London. 
Yet the city is, essentially, millions of pieces of Amer- 
ica held together by cement. 

Swarming millions have responded to the challenge 
of the towers that rise above the sidewalks of New 


York and have come to accept the growl of the sub- 
ways that run beneath them. In the market places of 
Wall Street, under the pulsating lights of Broadway, 
along the haughty course of Park Avenue, in the squalor 
of the slums, the city’s emotions, morals, hopes and 
fears rise as high as the towers and descend below the 
subways. To many a bewildered traveler it is “‘a fine 
place to visit, but I wouldn’t want to live there.” 
Many New Yorkers are not sure that they want to 
live there, either, but they do not actually want to live 
anywhere else. Poet John Reed* caught their mood: 








Who that has known thee but shall burn 
In exile till he come again 

To do thy bitter will, O stern 

Moon of the tides of men! 


* Who in 1918 exiled himself to Moscow, is buried in a wall 
of the Kremlin. 
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THE YALTA STORY 


The Peace Was Lost 
By Ignoring Justice 
And the Facts of Life 


N the year of total victory in the 

greatest of all wars, Winston Church- 
ill concluded a top-secret cable to Frank- 
lin Roosevelt with this foreboding sen- 
tence: IT THINK THAT THE END OF THIS 
WAR MAY WELL PROVE TO BE MORE DIS- 
APPOINTING THAN WAS THE LAsT. It did. 
Why and how the peace was lost before 
the war was won is revealed in the U.S. 
State Department's Yalta record, released 
ten years after the conference. 

Much of last week’s comment on the 
Yalta papers said that they disclosed 
“nothing new,”’ meaning not much meat 
for headline writers. The memoirs of 
Churchill, Stettinius, Byrnes, Leahy— 
and calamitous events in Europe and Asia 
—had long since made plain the outlines 
of Yalta’s decisions. Nor did the Yalta 
documents add any sensational weapons 
to the arsenals of those who believe that 
Roosevelt was infallible or of those who 
think he was puppeteered at Yalta by a 
Communist cabal among his own staff. 

The truth seems to be even more 
grievous. What the published record does 
better than either memoirists or events 
could do is to unveil the “spirit of Yalta,” 
which showed itself before Yalta and is 
not dead yet. The mark of this spirit is 
a stubborn refusal to face political reality. 
From beginning to end of the Yalta rec- 
ord there is an almost total absence of 
recognition that justice is the only en- 
during restraint upon power, the only 
basis for order. On the American side 
in the fateful days of conference in the 
Crimea, there were vague dreams, but 
an almost total absence of the pursuit 
of justice through the hard complexities 
of the world as it is. 

The record now available is complete 
and coherent enough to show what was 
not said at the conference table and what 
was not attempted. The Americans were 
not frustrated by Communist obstinacy. 
They were not overborne by the implica- 
tions of Communist military power. They 
were not hoodwinked by diabolical Com- 
munist cunning. They carried their defeat 
in their own heads. They bound their 
own hands. They delivered themselves 
and the peace to Stalin. 

The Poverty of Totality. The spirit 
of Yalta as disclosed by the documents 
has its roots at least as far back as the 
mid-1930s, when the U.S. and Britain re- 
fused to play the kind of practical poli- 
tics, inspired by obvious considerations of 
world order, that would have curbed or 
destroyed Hitler. They thus brought on 
themselves the Unnecessary War, as 
Churchill was to call it. Swept into this 
vortex, the Americans and British em- 
braced their enemies’ slogan of “total 
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war.’ It was so total that the future be- 
yond the war’s end seemed infinitely re- 
mote. If war aims were difficult to agree 
upon, then the formula for ending the 
war would be total, or unconditional, 
surrender. Alliances, too, were to be total 
in scope and of ever-loving duration. 

But all wars, however total, must end, 
and by February 1945, when the Yalta- 
men convened, the military situation was 
so far advanced toward victory that the 
future could no longer be brushed aside. 
From the pre-conference cables, extending 
over seven months, Franklin Roosevelt 
seems to have had the greatest sense of 
urgency about the meeting, although he 
never expressed a clear idea of what the 
agenda was to be. In preparation for the 
conference, the pharaonic hosts of spe- 
cialists who toiled in the American bu- 
reaucracy sent up to the top of the pyra- 
mid briefing papers giving facts and rec- 
ommendations on various points of policy. 

The briefing was little used at Yalta. 
What kind of a postwar world did Roo- 
sevelt want to make in a week? The rec- 
ord shows a shocking poverty of pro- 
posals. Some Roosevelt attitudes and aims, 
disclosed at Yalta: 

@A United Nations organization to keep 
the peace must be established. In the 
Yalta argument about U.N. Charter de- 
tails, Roosevelt and Stalin put the em- 
phasis on the big power approach, leaving 
it for Churchill, the “imperialist,” to 
defend, sometimes warmly, sometimes 
cynically, the rights of small nations be- 
fore the law. Russian objections to U.S. 
voting-procedure sections of the draft 
charter foreshadowed the lawless future 
course of Communist policy; but all 


arguments over the charter came back to 
the familiar door, the necessity of total 
Big Three cooperation and agreement. 

q A settlement of the Polish question 
must be found—not because the principles 
on which the Western powers entered the 


war would be violated by a Communist 
slave state in Poland, but because the 
question embarrassed Roosevelt in do- 
mestic politics. He did not make the case 
for justice to Poland. He never used in 
the Polish bargaining the enormous le- 
verage given him by Russia’s economic 
need or by prospective U.S.-British control 
of West Germany. He simply begged 
Stalin, as one politician to another, not to 
embarrass him with the Polish voters of 
the U.S. 

@ The future of Germany was central to 
every proposal affecting any part of post- 
war Europe, yet Roosevelt was not pre- 
pared for serious discussion of a German 
peace. At the Quebec Conference of Sep- 
tember 1944 he had fallen for the Mor- 
genthau plan for a “pastoralized’ Ger- 
many. At Yalta he abandoned pastorali- 
zation in favor of dismembering Germany 
into ‘‘five or seven parts.”’ But he had told 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull a few 
months before that no plans for Germany 
should be made until ‘“‘we get into Ger- 
many—and we are not there yet.” 

@ On the Far East, Roosevelt had Stalin's 
1943 promise, first given without any 
mention of a price, that Russia would go 
into the war against Japan soon after the 
conclusion of the German war. The ques- 
tion of a price to Russia entered the nego- 
tiations later, partly at Stalin's initiative, 
partly at Roosevelt’s. At Yalta, there was 
no haggling about Stalin's price; he got all 
he asked, without argument. Roosevelt 
apparently welcomed the expansion of 
Russian power in the Western Pacific. 
Behind Churchill's back, Roosevelt offered 
Stalin participation in a Korean trustee- 
ship from which Roosevelt proposed to 
exclude Britain; Stalin disdained the bait. 
Behind Chiang Kai-shek’s back, Roosevelt 
gave Stalin his view of China’s internal 
strife: “The fault lay more with the 
Kuomintang [Chiang’s party] .. . than 
with the so-called Communists.” Stalin 








did not argue. If this was Roosevelt's 
view, then world Communism would know 
how the U.S. stood when the Red Axis 
began to destroy Chiang with the con- 
cessions in Manchuria that Roosevelt 
made at Yalta—also behind Chiang’s 
back. 

Prelude to Discord. U.S. apologists for 
Yalta have said for years that its mistakes 
are only apparent by hindsight, that the 
circumstances of 1945, especially the 
brave and loyal Russian record of cooper- 
ation in the war, made reasonable the 
assumption that Russia, Britain and the 
U.S. could act in postwar concert. The 
record as now revealed undercuts this 
argument. Stalin, at least, kept his head 
above the tide of comradeship. He de- 
fined his national and party objectives, 
studied them carefully, defended them 
with lucid (if dishonest) arguments, and 
attained them. Some of his aims seemed 
quite limited when compared to the bal- 
looning notions of world reorganization 
cherished in Washington; Stalin fought 
for one river boundary of Poland against 
another with the myopic pertinacity of a 
17th century diplomat arguing over a 
second-string fortress. But of these small, 
ignoble chunks of reality was the actual 
postwar world built. 

Nor did Roosevelt at Yalta act and talk 
like a man who wholly believed in the 
future concert of the Big Three. He and 
Churchill did not talk to Stalin in their 
natural voices; they descended again and 
again to the level of cynicism on which 
they knew Stalin to be morally at home. 

Far from wholly trusting their Russian 
wartime comrades, Churchill and Roose- 
velt did not even trust each other. Roose- 
velt and many of his entourage believed 
that there would indeed be a postwar 
struggle. They saw the antagonists as 
Communist Russia and imperialist Britain. 
Roosevelt saw his own role as balancing 
between them, thus keeping the Grand 
Alliance intact through his own skillful 
brokerage. Aware of what Roosevelt and 
his advisers were doing, Churchill had 
to half-muzzle himself. If he opposed the 
Russians too strongly, Roosevelt would 
swing to their side. At one point in the 
Yalta proceedings, the record shows that 
Harry Hopkins slipped Reosevelt a note: 
“The Russians have given in so much 
at this conference that I don’t think 
we should let them down. Let the British 
disagree if they want to.” Admiral Wil- 
liam D. Leahy, presidential chief of staff, 
who attended the conference, said that 
Roosevelt at Yalta “showed great skill 
and his personality dominated the dis- 
cussions. Since he was the presiding officer 
and most of the arguments were between 
Stalin and Churchill, he played the role 
of arbiter.” 

From the record, the conclusion can 
hardly be escaped that neither the British 
nor the Americans believed in their hearts 
what they kept telling themselves: that 
the postwar world could be organized on 
a rock of unity with Russia. They knew 
that democracy and Communism would 
not blend, but they could not find any 
other assumption upon which to face the 
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postwar period. Communist propaganda, 
then very powerful in the U.S. and Brit- 
ain, contributed to the myth that all 
but the Communist leaders half believed. 
But the main damage for which Yalta 
stands was not contrived by the Com- 
munists. It began in the marriage of po- 
litical dreaming and political cynicism, 
in the notion that the world is what the 
powerful want it to be. 


The Argonauts 

On July 17, 1944 President Roosevelt 
wired Joseph Stalin: “Things are moving 
so fast and so successfully that I feel 
there should be a meeting between you 
and Mr. Churchill and me.” This set off a 
six-month tizzy of top-secret cables, as 
the Big Three squabbled over a meeting 
place like a family bickering about where 
to spend the summer. 

Roosevelt first suggested to Stalin that 
the “most central point for you and me 
would be the north of Scotland.” Stalin 
scotched that idea with the reply, through 
Ambassador Averell Harriman, that he 
had suffered ear trouble after his 1943 
trip to Teheran, and this his “doctors 
considered any change of climate would 
have a bad effect.” In the face of this 
rebuff, the eager Roosevelt sent word 
that the Black Sea area might be suitable. 
Stalin said he “would be delighted.” 

For months thereafter, Roosevelt and 
Churchill tried to wriggle out of the 
Black Sea site. 

F.D.R. to Churchill: “Do you think it 
is possible to get U.J. [‘Uncle Joe’] to 
come to Athens or Cyprus?” 

Churchill to F.D.R.: “I suppose there 
would be . . . difficulty in Russian war- 
ships coming out of the Black Sea... 
One way would be for Turkey to declare 
war, which I expect she would be very 
willing to do. But I am not at all sure 
that the Russians would welcome this at 
the present juncture.” 

F.D.R. to Churchill: “What do you 
think of the possibility of our inducing 
U.J. to meet with us in Piraeus, Salonica 
or Constantinople?” 

Churchill to F.D.R.: “I am somewhat 
attracted by the suggestion of Jerusalem. 
Here, there are first-class hotels . . . We 
ought to put the proposition to U.J. and 
throw on him the onus of refusing. After 
all, we are respectable people, too.” 

F.D.R. to Churchill: “I had hoped that 
Uncle Joe could come to Rome or Malta 
or Taormina or Egypt, but if he will not 
—and insists on the Black Sea—I could 
do it even at great difficulty. . .” 

F.D.R. to Ambassador Harriman: “I 
am prepared to go to the Crimea and 
have the meeting at Yalta...” 

Churchill to F.D.R.: “Have you a name 
for this operation? If not, I suggest ‘Ar- 
gonaut.* which has a local but not de- 
ducible association.’ ” 

Even as the delegations were on the 
way to Yalta, Harry Hopkins reported to 
F.D.R. that Churchill “says that if we 
had spent ten years on research, we could 


* Argonaut Leader Jason sailed the Black Sea 
in quest of the fleece of the golden ram. 








not have found a worse place in the world 
than Yalta . . . He claims it is good for 
typhus and deadly lice, which thrive in 
those parts.” 

Knowing how important it would be to 
coordinate U.S.-British views beforehand, 
Churchill insisted on a mieeting at Malta 
preceding the Yalta Conference. The 
Prime Minister pointed out that there 
was much work to be done. . 

Churchill to F.D.R.: “I do not see any 
other way of realizing our hopes about 
world organization in five or six days. 
Even the Almighty took seven.” 

When the new Argonauts had their 
travel plans nearly completed, Churchill 
cabled Roosevelt: “No more let us falter. 
From Malta to Yalta. Let nobody alter.” 


The United Nations 

The time had come for the first dis- 
cussion of President Roosevelt's postwar 
dream, a world organization to maintain 
peace and security. What voice should be 
allowed the small nations of the world? 
Prime Minister Churchill genially para- 
phrased Shakespeare: “The eagle should 
permit the small birds to sing and care 
not whereof they sing.” 

Marshal Stalin was not interested in 
proverbs, or in the twitter of small birds. 
“Marshal Stalin,” goes the record, “made 
it quite plain on a number of occasions 
that he felt that the three great powers, 
which had borne the brunt of the war and 
had liberated the small powers, should 
have the unanimous right to preserve 
the peace of the world.” 


UNGUARDED 
MOMENTS 


O N Stalin's night to play host at din- 
ner, “The atmosphere,” says the 
record, “was most cordial and 45 toasts in 
all were drunk.” Under sparkling chan- 
deliers at Yusupovsky Palace sat the 
men casually engaged in reshaping the 
globe. 

Marshal Stalin, the cobbler’s son who 
was on the way to inheriting a quarter 
of the earth, proposed a toast to the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain: “The 
bravest governmental figure in the world 
. . . fighting friend, and a brave man.” 
Winston Churchill, the pink-cheeked 
giant of Western statesmen, who was 
about to be ousted from power, raised 
glass to Marshal Stalin, who, “in peace 
no less than in war, will continue to lead 
his people from success to success.” Stalin 
drank to the health of the President of 
the U.S., “the chief forger of the instru- 
ments [for] mobilization of the world 
against Hitler.” Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, gentleman by birth and democrat 
by career, who was soon to die, offered 
his toast, to “give every man, woman 
and child on this earth the possibility 
of security and well-being.” 
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Put that way, all three powers were 
agreed. But the argument arose over 
whether any of the Big Three should be 
able to stop U.N. discussion that it did 
not like, or just to block action. Churchill 
thought the small powers should have 
some rights, however limited. 

“In the last resort,” says the report, 
paraphrasing Churchill, “world peace de- 
pended on the friendship and cooperation 
of the three governments, but . . . they 
were committing an injustice if reserva- 
tion were not made for free statement... 
by small countries.” Of course, if China 
should demand the return of Hong Kong, 
there could be a full discussion. 

“, . . Marshal Stalin then said, ‘Sup- 
pose Egypt raised the question of the 
return of the Suez Canal?.. .” 

“The Prime Minister replied that he 
hoped that Marshal Stalin would let him 
finish his illustration in regard to Hong 
Kong ... Under paragraph 3 [of the 
veto formula] Great Britain in fact would 
have the right of their veto to stop all 
action .. . Great Britain would not be 
required to return Hong Kong unless they 
felt this should be done.” 

Thus the Big Three machine-tooled the 
veto formula that was to make possible 
the creation of the U.N., while making it 
impossible to put any real restraints on 
the only countries capable of world war. 

With a clumsiness to bring guffaws from 
a third-rate union negotiator, the usually 
adroit Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov 
pared down his old Dumbarton Oaks re- 
quest for U.N. membership for all 16 


That was Yalta. More of it lay in the 
quips, anecdotes, frank confidences and 
muttered asides with which the Yalta- 
men laid onto the table their thoughts. 

e 

“The President,” said the transcript 
of a private Stalin-Roosevelt conversa- 
tion, “said he would now tell the mar- 
shal something indiscreet, since he would 
not say it in front of Prime Minister 
Churchill—namely, that the British for 
two years have had the idea of artificial- 
ly building up France into a strong pow- 
er... He said the British were a pe- 
culiar people and wished to have their 
cake and eat it, too.” 

~ © 

Prophetically, it turned out, Churchill 
remarked at a dinner that he was the 
only leader present who could be turned 
out of office by his people at any time. 
“Marshall Stalin ironically remarked that 
the Prime Minister seemed to fear... 
elections, to which the Prime Minister 
replied that he not only did not fear 
them, but he was proud of the right of 
the British people to change their gov- 
ernment any time they saw fit.” 

But Stalin himself did not think 
Churchill had much to worry about. 
“Marshal Stalin remarked that he did 
not believe the Labor Party would ever 
be successful in forming a government 
in England.” 
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Soviet republics. “[Russia] would be 
satisfied,” said he, “with the admission 
of three, or at least two.” Good-naturedly, 
the Westerners agreed to help add two 
Red birds, Byelorussia and the Ukraine, 
to the nest. On the very evening that 
the eagles had their frank talk about the 
small birds, even before the blueprint 
for the U.N. had been agreed upon, dis- 
illusion began to set in. 

“Eden, Harriman, Bohlen and I re- 
mained to discuss the . . . conversation,” 
recorded Secretary of State Edward Stet- 
tinius. “We were in agreement that the 
trend at the moment seemed to be more 
toward a three-power alliance than any- 
thing else. No progress . . . had yet been 
made . . . toward building a world organ- 
ization based on recognition of the sover- 
eign rights of all nations.” 


The Far East 

Churchill did not take part in Yalta’s 
Far Eastern discussions. His memoirs for 
late 1944 show his curt dismissal of the 
importance of China. “This American ob- 
session,” he wrote. “That China is one of 
the world’s four great powers is an abso- 
lute farce.” At Yalta Churchill was con- 
tent to let Roosevelt and Stalin play out 
the farce by themselves. 

The Background. Their private confer- 
ences at Yalta had a background that re- 
vealed Roosevelt's willingness to expand 
the Russian position in the Far East, where 
the defeat of Japan and the civil war in 
China were to create a power vacuum. 

@ As early as October 1943, during a visit 





Stalin, said Churchill, had a much 
easier political task, since he had only 
one party to deal with. 

Yes, replied Stalin, experience has 
shown that one party is of great con- 
venience to a leader of a state. 

As the conference was about to break 
up, Roosevelt was impatient to leave. 
“I have three Kings waiting for me in 


* the Near East,” he explained. 
e 


Stalin remarked that “the Jewish 
problem was a very difficult one, that 
the Russians had tried to establish a na- 
tional home for the Jews in Birobidzhan, 
but they had only stayed there two or 
three years and then scattered to the 
cities.” 

I am a Zionist, said Roosevelt to 
Stalin. Are you? 

Yes, said Stalin, but I recognize the 
difficulty. 

At their first Yalta téte-d-téte, Roose- 
velt and Stalin recalled Stalin’s toast 
at Teheran a year before to the idea of 
executing 50,000 German army officers 
as reprisal. 

“The President said he had been very 
much struck by the extent of German 
destruction in the Crimea, and there- 
fore he was more bloodthirsty in regard 
to the Germans than he had been a year 


to Moscow, Secretary Hull reported Sta- 
lin’s promise, without being asked and 
without attaching strings, that Russia 
would fight Japan after finishing up in 
Europe. 

@ At Teheran, five weeks later, Stalin re- 
peated the pledge. He also let it be known 
that he would like a warm-water port in 
the Far East. Churchill remarked that 
Russia already had Vladivostok. Stalin 
replied it wasn’t always ice-free. Roose- 
velt suggested the Russians might have ac- 
cess to Dairen, in Manchuria. 

@ All through 1944 the U.S., through dip- 
lomatic channels in Moscow, sought to 
translate Stalin’s pledge to fight Japan into 
a military plan. The Russians stalled. It 
now seems clear that Stalin passed down 
a nyet until he had made sure of his ter- 
ritorial ambitions in the Far East. These 
were finally laid out in full detail and 
traced on a map by Stalin in a conversa- 
tion with Ambassador Harriman on Dec. 
14, 1944. Items on the Kremlin’s de- 
mand list: “return” to Russia of Ja- 
pan’s Kurils and southern Sakhalin; leases 
on Manchuria’s Port Arthur and Dairen, 
plus operating rights on the Manchurian 
railways; China’s surrender of its claims 
to Sovietized Outer Mongolia. 

@ U.S. State Department experts looked 
askance on some of Stalin's claims. They 
recommended that 1) southern Sakhalin 
and the northern Kurils should not be an- 
nexed by Russia, but should be assigned 
as trusteeships; and 2) the southern Ku- 
rils should be kept for Japan. 

@ At Malta, four days before Yalta, Brit- 





ago. And he hoped that Marshal Stalin 
would again propose a toast to the exe- 
cution of 50,000 officers of the German 
army.” 

Everyone was more bloodthirsty, said 
Stalin. “He said the Germans were sav- 
ages, and seemed to hate with a sadistic 
hatred the creative work of human be- 
ings. The President agreed. . .” 

e 


Indo-China, Stalin told Roosevelt at 
a private meeting, was a very important 
area. To the Russian dictator, who stood 
no higher than 5 ft. 4 in., the President 
said that “the Indo-Chinese were people 
of small stature, like the Javanese and 
Burmese, and were not warlike.” 

a 

Churchill exploded when the Big 
Three began to take up the U.S. idea of 
postwar trusteeships. “He did not agree 
with one word of the trusteeship report 
. . . Under no circumstances would he 
ever consent to 40 or 50 nations thrust- 
ing interfering fingers into the life’s ex- 
istence of the British Empire.” Later 
Churchill said that the principles which 
had been incorporated in the Atlantic 
Charter were already in force through- 
out the British Empire. “I sent a copy 
of this interpretation to Wendell Will- 
kie,” he added. 

The President: “Was that what killed 
him? (Laughter.)” 





ish Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden told 
Stettinius that the U.S. need not grant 
such concessions to Russia. “In his view,” 
report the State Department's minutes of 
the Malta Conference, “if the Russians 
decided to enter the war against Japan, 
they would take the decision because they 
considered it in their interests that the 
Japanese war should not be successfully 
finished by the U.S. and Great Britain 
alone. There was therefore no need for us 
to offer a high price for their participation.” 

Foreground. Whether or not this clear- 
eyed British counsel reached his ears or 
understanding, Roosevelt ignored it. Boh- 
len’s minutes show the President ready to 
give Stalin just what he wanted. 

Exchanges from the Yalta record: 

Stalin vaguely agrees he will order his 
military planners to sit down with their 
U.S. counterparts to work out a common 
war against Japan. But he is eager to get 
to the “political conditions.” 

Roosevelt quickly replies there is “no 
difficulty whatsoever” over the Kurils and 
southern Sakhalin. As to Dairen, it ought 
to be a free port. 

Stalin remarks the Russians won't be 
“difficult.” He has no objections to “an in- 
ternationalized port.” But what about the 
Manchurian railways? 

Roosevelt has two plans ready: the 
railways might be leased by the Russians, 
or jointly operated by Russia and China. 

Stalin says slyly that without such con- 
cessions “it would be difficult . . . to ex- 
plain to the Soviet people why Russia was 
entering the war against Japan... a coun- 
try with which they had no great trouble.” 

Roosevelt several times explains that 
he has not consulted Chiang Kai-shek. 

Stalin says that “it would be well to 
leave here with these conditions set forth 
in writing, agreed to by the three powers.” 

Roosevelt unhesitatingly thinks “this 
could be done.” 

Thus Stalin had his prize in hand. Two 
days later Molotov handed to Harriman 
a draft of Stalin’s political conditions. 
With Roosevelt's approval Harriman sug- 
gested some changes. Most important: 
Port Arthur should be internationalized. 
Stalin came personally to Harriman, and 
what followed is reported by Harriman: 

“[ Stalin] said that he was entirely will- 
ing to have Dairen a free” port under in- 
ternational control, but that Port Arthur 
was different. It was to be a Russian naval 
base, and therefore Russia required a 
lease. I suggested to Marshal Stalin that 
he take the opportunity to discuss this 
matter at once with the President, which 
he thereupon did. The President agreed to 
Marshal Stalin’s revised proposal . . . 

“The President asked . . . whether Sta- 
lin wished the President to take [these 
matters] up with the Generalissimo 
{ Chiang Kai-shek]. 

“Marshal Stalin replied that as he was 
an interested party he would prefer to 
have the President do it . . .” 

Not once do the records show Roose- 
velt arguing on behalf of China’s inde- 
pendence, or making the point of China’s 
need for Manchuria’s industrial produc- 
tion. There was no hint of the long 
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THE NOTE-TAKERS 


THE Yalta documents released 

by the State Department run 
some 500,000 words and take about 
nine hours to read. The minutes of 
the political meetings at Yalta come 
from three major sources: 

1) Charles E. Bohlen, assistant 
to the Secretary of State (now Am- 
bassador to the U.S.S.R.), acted 
both as interpreter for President 
Roosevelt and as narrator of the 
Big Three meetings. His smooth 
narrative is regarded by the State 
Department as “the nearest ap- 
proach to an official American rec- 
ord of the Yalta Conference.” 2) H. 
Freeman Matthews, director of the 
State Department's Office of Euro- 
pean Affairs (now Ambassador to 
The Netherlands), put much confer- 
ence dialogue in direct quotations. 
3) Alger Hiss, who went to Yalta as 
U.S. adviser on United Nations mat- 
ters, took sketchy, sometimes inac- 
curate longhand notes and never 
transcribed them. They throw no 
light whatever on the accusations of 
Communism made against Hiss— 
and little on the conference. 

Not included in the compilation 
are the personal notes of Presiden- 
tial Adviser James Byrnes, Secre- 
tary of State Stettinius and Ambas- 
sador Harriman. Some of Harri- 
man’s official reports are, however, 
in the Yalta record and are notable 
for their clarity and forethought. 



















































American recognition of China’s inde- 
pendence as the key to stability in Asia. 
Stalin, in the imperialist tradition of the 
czars, remembered Port Arthur; Roose- 
velt forgot John Hay and the Open Door. 

The U.S. copy of the agreement was 
kept in a secret White House file by 
Admiral Leahy. The President said not 
a word about it, even to his special ad- 
viser, Jimmy Byrnes, who denied six 
months after he became Secretary of 
State that such a paper existed. 

Sequel. The President did not live to 
see Chiang Kai-shek’s concurrence. But it 
was given, angrily yet inevitably. The 
Sino-Soviet treaties with all of Stalin’s 
demands in Manchuria and Outer Mon- 
golia were signed Aug. 14, 1945—the day 
Japan surrendered. In return for Chiang’s 
concurrence, Stalin recognized Chinese 
sovereignty over Manchuria, promised 
Chiang military and economic aid. 

Instead, over the next four years, Stalin 
blocked Nationalist China’s return to Man- 
churia; Stalin armed and otherwise abet- 
ted the Chinese Communists as they built 
up a decisive army in Manchuria; Stalin 
looted Manchuria of $2 billion worth of 
Japanese industrial equipment on which 
Chiang had counted for China’s economic 
uplift. Then, in late 1949, two days after 
Mao Tse-tung proclaimed the Chinese 
Communist state, Stalin withdrew formal 
recognition from Chiang and gave it to 
his longtime Chinese protégé. 









Germany 


Short of conquering all of Germany for 
themselves (which they knew they would 
not do), the Russians most wanted a 
power vacuum where Germany used to 
be. Stalin did not, in so many words, 
press this desire at Yalta. He did not 
have to. 

Even in the gloomy days of 1941, An- 
thony Eden had described the Germany 
required for orderly Europe. Said Eden: 
“It is not part of our purpose to cause 
Germany to collapse economically. I say 
that not out of any love for Germany, but 
because a starving and bankrupt Germany 
in the midst of Europe would poison all 
of us who are her neighbors. That is not 
sentiment. It is common sense.” But at 
Yalta, Eden admitted that “there had yet 
been no [British] Cabinet discussions” on 
plans for postwar Germany. 

The U.S. State Department advanced 
a plan consistent with Eden’s policy. 
Against the State Department view stood 
Treasury Secretary Henry Morgenthau 
and his right-hand man, Harry Dexter 
White, later to be revealed as an accom- 
plice of a Communist spy ring. They 
wanted Germany to be economically gut- 
ted and turned into a country “primarily 
agricultural and pastoral.” Harassed be- 
tween Morgenthau and Secretary Hull, 
Roosevelt ended up with a plague-on-all- 
plans attitude. 

At Yalta, in the absence of any con- 
crete U.S. or British proposals, Stalin was 
able to concentrate the German discus- 
sion on Russia’s reparations demands 
($ro billion in German industrial plants, 
rolling stock, etc.). Churchill protested: 
“We must consider the phantom of a 
starving Germany, and who is going to 
pay for that... ? If you wish a horse to 
pull a wagon you will at least have to 
give it fodder.” Retorted Stalin: “Care 
should be taken to see that the horse does 
not turn around and kick you.” Note the 
Yalta minutes: “[Stalin] obviously felt 
suspicious of the British opposing Rus- 
sian reparations as part of a program to 
build up a strong Germany.” 

The final Yalta protocol referred the 
reparations problem to a_ three-power 
commission—with the Russian demands 
to be used as an initial basis for dis- 
cussion. Through the whole critical post- 
war decade Germany remained a power 
vacuum. 


Poland 


The question of Poland came closer 
than any other to uncovering what the 
Yalta conferees, each for his own reason, 
did not want to face: the gulf that sep- 
arated Communist Russia from the de- 
mocracies. Serious consideration of post- 
war Germany could be postponed. The 
Far East could be settled by thrusting 
concessions upon Stalin. The deeply sym- 
bolic differences in the U.N. Charter 
could be bridged by words never destined 
to bear the stress of reality. But Poland 
was immediate and concrete, already the 
subject of angry public debate. How the 
fate of Poland was settled at Yalta is a 
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story that contains, in a small-scale mod- 
el, all the elements of the larger story of 
how the West lost the peace. 

The Background. A fiercely indepen- 
dent people without natural east or west 
frontiers. the Poles had been four times 
partitioned among their stronger neigh- 
bors. Their anti-Russian feeling had been 
fanned anew by the fourth partition, the 
German-Russian Pact of 1939, which 
started the war. In addition, as Roman 
Catholics, the Poles were strongly op- 
posed to Communism. 

Britain had entered the war in defense 
of a free Poland. The U.S. and Britain 
in the Atlantic Charter had again em- 
phasized, as a principle of world order, 
the right of self-determination for such 
distinct but relatively weak peoples as 
the Poles. When Stalin’s returning armies 
drove the Germans out of Eastern Poland, 
he set up at Lublin a “provincial gov- 
ernment” of Poland in rivalry to the Pol- 
ish government, which had fled to London 
after the Hitler-Stalin invasions. The 
London Polish government was not a 
creature of Britain; it derived from the 
Poland created after World War I by 
Patriots Paderewski and Pilsudski. The 
Lublin government, though made up of 
Poles. was a creature of the Communist 
Party, the Russian secret police and the 
Red army. 

The Issues. Out of this background 
issued two questions for Yalta: 1) the 
Polish boundaries, and 2) the even more 
important question of whether Poland 
would have its own government or be 
ruled by Russian stooges. 
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The boundary question arose from Sta- 
lin’s insistence on annexing part of East- 
ern Poland. Before Yalta, it was under- 
stood that the Poles would be compen- 
sated by giving them German territory in 
the West. U.S. policy, as defined by the 
State Department in preparation for Yal- 
ta, was to hold down the size of Stalin's 
grab, thus minimizing the cruel displace- 
ment of population on both of Poland’s 
borders. J 

On the political question, the U.S. 
wanted an independent Poland, friendly 
to Russia and open to diplomatic and 
commercial intercourse with the West. In 
practice, this meant a provisional govern- 
ment formed around the London govern- 
ment and including leaders from among 
the anti-Nazi Polish patriots. Such a gov- 
ernment would preside over free Polish 
elections in which the Poles would pick 
their own postwar leaders. 

As the Yalta Conference opened, it was 
obvious that the Red army would take 
the rest of Poland, and within a matter of 


weeks. Stalin did not need a Yalta agree- 


ment to give him the real estate; his 
motive at Yalta was political, not geo- 
graphic. Nobody knew better than the 
Russians that the Poles would not make 
docile slaves. With Germany and France 
out of the future great-power picture (as 
Roosevelt and Stalin agreed), Britain and 
the U.S. were the only ones to which 
Polish patriots could look for help. Stalin 
needed to destroy this hope—to show the 
Poles that the Western powers would in 
practice throw the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter overboard. The first step 


must be to get the U.S. and Britain to 
abandon the London Polish government. 

Favors & Flattery. Right at the start 
of the polemical sham battle over Poland 
Roosevelt exposed the poverty of the 
Anglo-American effort. There were two 
related avenues for a strong U.S. ap- 
proach: the high principles of self-deter- 
mination for even the smallest state, and 
the heavy pressure of such practical meas- 
ures as Russia's stake in the future of 
West Germany. Instead, Roosevelt and 
(sometimes ) Churchill couched their main 
plea to Stalin in terms of petty politicians 
asking favors. At that level Stalin inevi- 
tably bested them. 

“There are six or seven million Poles in 
the U.S.,” began Roosevelt. “... It 
would make it easier for me at home if 
the Soviet government would give some- 
thing to Poland.” Stalin could not have 
cared less how Roosevelt’s popularity rat- 
ing fared in Buffalo’s Sixth Ward. To 
such arguments the Soviet dictator had a 
bland counter: “What will the Russians 
say?” Without the Polish territory he 
coveted, said Stalin, “I cannot return to 
Moscow.” 

Roosevelt and Churchill stooped to 
wheedling flattery. Be magnanimous, they 
said, At least, said Roosevelt, give Po- 
land the oil province of Lvov (it lay east 
of the Curzon line, which the Allies of 
World War I had proposed as the fairest 
ethnic frontier between Poland and Rus- 
sia), Churchill lifted the appeal to an 
oratorical height; “This is what is dear to 
the hearts of the nation of Britain... 
that Poland should be free and sovereign 
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. « . mistress in her own house and in her 
own soul . . . [Our] interest is only one 
of honor.” 

Stalin cut them down. “Throughout 
history,” he said, “Poland has always been 
a corridor for attack on Russia . . . It is 
not only a question of honor but of life 
and death for the Soviet State . . .”’ And 
it was not a question of magnanimity 
alone. The Curzon line, he explained pe- 
dantically (for he had learned his home- 
work much better than the other two of 
the Big Three), had been “invented not 
by Russians but by foreigners ... by 
Curzon, Clemenceau and the Americans 
in 1918-1919." How could he be “less 
Russian than Curzon and Clemenceau?” 

Lublin Doesn't Answer. In a written 
message, apparently ghosted by Harry 
Hopkins, Roosevelt proposed that two 
Lublin Poles and two others from within 
Poland (but non-Communist) be sum- 
moned to Yalta. Maybe they could work 
out a new provisional government agree- 
able to all. Added Roosevelt: if the four 
Poles succeeded, he was “sure” the U.S. 
and Britain would “disassociate them- 
selves” from the London Poles. 

Scenting capitulation by the Anglo- 
Americans, Stalin moved in quickly. He 
was trying, he said, all possible ways to 
locate the top Lublin Poles by phone. So 
far, they had not been found. “I am 
afraid we have not sufficient time.” He 
could not go ahead with Roosevelt’s pro- 
posal until he consulted them. After all, 
as he observed before, “I am called dic- 
tator and not a democrat, but I have 
enough democratic feeling to refuse to 
create a Polish government without the 
Poles being consulted.” 

While they were waiting for the phone 
calls to come through, Stalin added, there 
was a counter-proposal. Molotov would 
read it. 

The counter-proposal became, with 
some minor changes, the substance of the 
Yalta agreement on Poland. It ignored 
Roosevelt's four Poles project. It drew 
Stalin’s frontiers for Poland, including on 
the west a deep wedge of Germany to the 
Oder-Neisse line. It held fast to the Lub- 
lin Poles as the base for a provisional 
government. It pledged the Big Three to 
recognize this government before elec- 
tions for a permanent government. 

The next day Roosevelt accepted. Sta- 
lin seemed unwilling to believe it. He 
asked: “Does this mean that you would 
withdraw recognition from the London 
[Poles]?” Said Roosevelt: “Yes.” 

Even Caesar's Wife. Churchill still had 
misgivings. There were seeds of future 
trouble in turning so much of Germany. 
over to Poland—‘“I do not wish to stuff 
the Polish goose until it dies of German 
indigestion.” The Prime Minister visual- 
ized a mass deportation of Germans. Was 
this not inhumane? “I. . . feel conscious 
of the large school of thought in England 
which is shocked at the idea of transfer- 
ring millions of people.” He added: “Per- 
sonally, I am not shocked.” 

At that level, Stalin was Churchill’s 
master. Said the Russian: “There will be 
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no more Germans there, for when our 
troops come in the Germans run away, 
and no Germans are left.” 

How free and unfettered would the fu- 
ture Polish elections be? The principle 
involved in this was the political key to 
the future of Eastern Europe. But it was 
not argued on principle or bargained from 
strength. Roosevelt thought of the 6,000,- 
coco American-Polish voters. “The matter 
is-not only one of principle,” he said, “but 
of practical politics . . . I want this elec- 
tion... to be... like Caesar's wife. I 
did not know her, but they said she was 
pure.” 

Stalin cracked back as heavily: “They 
said that about her, but in fact she had 
her sins.” 

Churchill worried: “In Parliament I 
must be able to say that the elections will 
be held in a fair way.” Perhaps it was his 
frustration that led him then to an in- 
credibly inept remark: “I do not care 
much about Poles, myself.” 

Stalin quickly countered: “There are 


some very. good people among the Poles,” 


They are good fighters.” He tossed in a 
consolation bone: to show how fair the 
Polish elections would be, he would see to 
it that Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, sturdy Pol- 
ish Peasant Party leader and chief hope 


for a free Poland, would be allowed to re- 
turn to Poland and electioneer. 

The Sequel. Not until two years later 
(January 1947) did the provisional Pol- 
ish government recognized by the Big 
Three hold its elections. They were rigged 
to insure Communist control. Washing- 
ton and London denounced them and 
U.S. Ambassador Arthur Bliss Lane re- 
signed in protest over them. Mikolajezyk, 
who was allowed no effective voice in the 
provisional government or in the elec- 
tions, was forced to flee abroad for safety. 

The Yalta agreement gave Stalin no 
territory his armies did not take. But it 
gave him what he wanted. So shocked 
were the Poles at the action of the West- 
ern powers that the Communists were 
able to fasten their grip on Poland with- 
out meeting dangerous resistance. By 
now, most of the original Russian stooges 
have been liquidated, and Poland (pop. 
26,200,000) is run by Marshal Rokos- 
sovsky of the Red army. 

The Polish lesson was not lost on the 
Hungarians, Slovaks, Bulgarians, Ruma- 
nians and Czechs. If the Poles, Eastern 
Europe's stoutest fighters for freedom, 
could not count on the West, what hope 
for the others? Inexorably, the Commu- 
nist grip upon all of them tightened. 


“WE MUST BE TOUGHER” 


A glimpse of the might-have-been at 
Yalta was given by a letter to Gen- 
eral George Marshall from Major Gen- 
eral John R. Deane, head of the U.S. 
military mission to Moscow from 1943 
to 1945. A month before the Yalta 
Conference, Secretary of War Henry 
Stimson forwarded the Deane letter to 
President Roosevelt. If, as Stimson 
probably hoped, Deane’s conclusions 
had guided U.S. representatives at 
Yalta, the conference results might 
have been far different. 

Excerpts from Deane’s letter: 

“Everyone will agree on the impor- 
tance of collaboration with Russia— 
now and in the future. It won’t be 
worth a hoot, however, unless it is 
based on mutual respect and made to 
work both ways. I have sat at innu- 
merable Russian banquets and become 
gradually nauseated by Russian food, 
vodka and protestations of friendship. 
Each person high in public life pro- 
poses a toast a little sweeter than the 
preceding one on Soviet-British-Amer- 
ican friendship. It is amazing how 
those toasts go down past the tongues 
in the cheeks. After the banquets we 
send the Soviets another thousand air- 
planes, and they approve a visa that 
has been hanging fire for months. We 
then scratch our heads to see what 
other gifts we can send, and they 
scratch theirs to see what else they 
can ask for... 

“They simply cannot understand 
giving without taking, and as a result 


even our giving is viewed with suspi- 
cion. Gratitude cannot be banked in 
the Soviet Union. Each transaction is 
complete in itself without regard to 
past favors. The party of the second 
part is either a shrewd trader to be ad- 
mired or a sucker to be despised. . . 

“In closing, I believe we should re- 
vise our present attitude along the 
following lines: 

“1) Continue to assist the Soviet 
Union, provided that they request such 
assistance and we are satisfied that it 
contributes to winning the war. 

“2) Insist that they justify their 
needs for assistance in all cases where 
the need is not apparent to us. If they 
fail to do so, we should in such cases 
refuse assistance. 

“3) In all cases where our assist- 
ance does not contribute to the win- 
ning of the war, we should insist on a 
quid pro quo. 

“4) We should present proposals 
. . . that would be mutually beneficial, 
and then leave the next move to them. 

“s) When our proposals for collabo- 
ration are unanswered after a reason- 
able time, we should act as we think 
best and inform them of our action. 

“6) We should stop pushing our- 
selves on them and make the Soviet 
authorities come to us. We should be 
friendly and cooperative when they 
do so. 

“, . . We must be tougher if we are 
to gain their respect and be able to 
work with them in the future.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Farewell to Winston? 

Three times last week the British Cabi- 
net met in secret session. The agenda was 
not the H-bomb and the state of the 
world, but the most tantalizing question 
in British politics: When wil! Churchill 
retire? With Sir Winston in the chair, a 
tentative decision was reached: he is to 
resign in the first week of April, and the 
Queen will ask Sir Anthony Eden to take 
over as Prime Minister. 

The ceremonial of Churchill’s retire- 
ment has been laid down in advance. On 
April 7, he and Lady Churchill are due to 
arrive in Sicily to start a vacation of sun- 
shine and painting. Three days earlier, 
Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh will dine at 10 Downing Street—a 
most unusual occurrence. The royal ban- 
quet may therefore become the Prime 
Minister's farewell party. 

Favorable Timing. The remaining ques- 
tion is whether the indomitable Churchill 
will go through with it. He has changed 
his mind before, and he is capable of 
changing it again; but the pressure on 
him is growing because the Tories plan to 
hold a general election this year—and 
they want Eden to lead them. With the 
Laborites bitterly divided over Rebel 
Aneurin Bevan (see below), the chances 
of a Tory victory appear greater than 
they have been in years. The most recent 
Gallup poll in the London News Chronicle 
gives Labor 444% of the vote (a decline 
of almost 3% since last November), com- 
pared with 465% for the government. 
This is enough, say the party managers, 
to increase the Tory majority in Com- 
mons from 19 to possibly 50. 

The Tory rank and file, scenting Labor 
blood, are convinced that they can sweep 
the country. “Let’s have a go at them,” 
said one organizer last week. “What are 
we waiting for?” But the signal must 





“come from Churchill, and last week the 


old man was giving a performance that 
suggested that he could go on forever. He 
tangled with Russian Foreign Minister 
Molotov,* scolded the U.S. for releasing 
the Yalta documents, then, in a workman- 
like speech that glowed with grandeur 
and precision, slapped down a Labor at- 
tempt to censure his government. He al- 
lowed himself a gentle gibe at Laborite 
Clem Attlee and his followers: “I hope 
sincerely that the word ‘followers’ is the 
right word.” 


%* Moscow last week made public a wire that 
Churchill sent to Molotov last July 4: “I have 
not had the pleasure of meeting Mr, Malenkov 
or, as far as I can remember from the war 
years, any of your political colleagues . . . 
Would it appeal to you... if we met in a 
friendly fashion, without agendas, for the sole 
purpose of trying to find a sensible way of living 
side by side? I beg to be informed about what 
you and your friends think about it.” Molotov 
replied: “We think such a friendly contact 
could help.’ But first Geneva, then the Paris 
accords, intervened, The proposal petered out. 
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Prime MINISTER CHURCHILL 
A most tantalizing question. 


Pretexts to Stay. Talking to friends, 
Churchill has explained that he has stayed 
on largely in hopes of a cosmic confer- 
ence, which would enable him to climax 
his career as a peacemaker. But Eisen- 
hower’s disinterest, and Malenkov’s fall, 
have made such a parley increasingly un- 
likely. The Yalta documents are not cal- 
culated to increase U.S. desire for more 
of such personal diplomacy. 

Even if Sir Winston should resign as 
scheduled, he has no intention of leaving 
the House of Commons. At 80, he has 
plans to travel to Russia as a “private 
person,” just as his father did; to visit 
Germany and receive the Charlemagne 
Prize (for services to European unity) 
from the city of Aachen. He would con- 
tinue to live at Chartwell, his lovely home 
in Kent, going to the House of Commons 
on special occasions to deliver speeches 
to which all the world would still listen. 


Trial of Aneurin Bevan 

Britain’s parliamentary Labor Party ex- 
pelled its leading troublemaker last week 
and came close to splintering itself in the 
process. The troublemaker was Aneurin 
Bevan, 57, the mischievous Welsh spell- 
binder and best orator under 80 in British 
politics. At a party “trial” in the New 
Palace of Westminster, Bevan was charged 
with flouting party discipline and insult- 
ing his leader, 72-year-old Clement Attlee, 
during a debate in the House of Commons 
(Tre, March 14). 

Like Old Bailey judges, Attlee and 13 
members of Labor’s shadow cabinet* took 


% Meaning men who would be Cabinet ministers 
if their party returned to power. When one of 
them speaks from the Front Bench on his 
chosen field (health, defense, etc.), he is pre- 
sumed to speak for the party. 


their places on the platform in Commit- 
tee Room 14, overlooking the Thames. 
All but a handful of Labor’s 294 M.P.s 
squeezed into the stifling room, and Nye 
Bevan, dressed in black, took a chair in 
the corner to the right of the platform. 
The questions before the court were pure- 
ly disciplinary: Had Bevan flouted the 
party, and if so, how should he be punish- 
ed? Wispy little Clement Attlee assumed 
the prosecutor's role. 

The Prosecution. Attlee plainly disliked 
it, but in his thin, waspish voice, he built 
up a case against the burly Welshman 
that could not be controverted. Bevan, 
said his leader, had publicly decried his 
party’s support for the SEATO pact, 
West German rearmament, and disputed 
Attlee’s endorsement of NATO's nuclear 
strategy. 

Once. Attlee complained, Bevan “sprang 
to the dispatch box and gave me a public 
affront.” Bevan had also publicly chided 
his party leaders for being absent from 
the House of Commons during one of his 
speeches. “That,” said Attlee, “was un- 
pardonable.” Attlee’s windup revealed his 
own misgivings over his handling of the 
Bevan revolt. “I have tried and failed to 
get unity . . . I have been abused for not 
taking action, for weakness and dither- 
ing.” Now he was taking action. He de- 
manded the highest penalty: “Withdrawal 
of the whip,” i.e., releasing Nye from 
party discipline. 

No cheering sounded, either for 
Attlee as he sat down or for Bevan as he 
rose to reply. There were few men in the 
room who did not remember 1931, when 
the Labor Party under Ramsay MacDon- 
ald splintered hopelessly and left Labor 
in the wilderness for a decade. With 
Celtic scorn, Nye Bevan sought to show 
that other Socialists than he had insulted 
Clement Attlee. Manny Shinwell, for in- 
stance, said Bevan. And Dick Stokes, the 
burly M.P. from Ipswich; only last year 
he had sneered at Attlee’s leadership by 
quoting what he said was a Chinese prov- 
erb: “A fish starts rotting at its head.” 
Bevan accused the trade union bosses, 
who contribute most to Labor’s treasury, 
of ordering his expulsion. Pudgy finger 
pointing at member after member, he 
ranged along the row of the shadow cabi- 
net: “There are the conspirators .. . 
Those who hold the moneybags demand 
my expulsion. They have given the orders. 
They await the decision.” 

The Debate. While the Welshman’s 
stream of words eddied around him, Clem 
Attlee chewed his pipe, taking it out of 
his mouth only to mutter: “Most em- 
barrassing, most embarrassing.” Attlee 
left it to his right-wing followers to tear 
Bevan down, and they did, though messily. 
“Why did you once take me for a walk 
down the corridor and say we must get 
rid of Mr. Attlee?’ one woman M.P. 
demanded of Nye Bevan. “That's a wicked 
lie,’ Bevan shot back. 

For two hours the Socialists wrangled, 
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and the trial got out of hand. A right- 
winger suggested that Nye Bevan was a 
Communist dupe. Bouncing Bessie Brad- 
dock tried to create a diversion but sub- 
sided ponderously, when a_ Bevanite 
shouted: her “four years with the Com- 
munist Party hardly entitle her to a cer- 
tificate of political virginity.” Eventually, 
three main groups emerged from the hub- 
bub: the right-wingers who were deter- 
mined to expel Bevan; the left-wingers 
who wanted to save him; and the majori- 
ty in the middle, who wished they could 
avoid a choice. Reluctantly, Attlee agreed 
that the vote should be an expression of 
confidence in his leadership. 

Verdict: Expulsion. The first vote was 
for an amendment proposing to censure 
Bevan but not to expel him. Despite 
Attlee’s opposition to it, the amendment 
was rejected by the hairbreadth margin 
of 14 votes. Then came the vote on ex- 
pulsion: 141 to 112. Nye Bevan. was 
kicked out of the parliamentary Labor 
Party by the vote of less than half of 
the 294 Labor M.P.s. 

For Bevan, it was a severe blow: should 
Labor’s National Executive Committee 
endorse the decision of the parliamentary 
group when it meets this week, he will no 
longer be eligible to stand as a Labor 
candidate on the Labor ticket. Bevan 
himself was bitter. He complained that, 
in effect, Attlee had stolen his policy and 
organized his exile in one coordinated 
maneuver. But though Bevan’s extremist 
followers were urging him to form a new 
leftist party, Nye told the assembled 
Socialists: “I am now 57 years of age. 
I have given 45 years of my life to this 
party. My fundamental loyalties are still 
with it. I am not going out to form a new 
party.” 

The Other Loser. All over Wales there 
were “indignation meetings” and votes of 
support for “Nurrin.” “The whole con- 
stituency is still behind Bevan,” said the 
Trade Council chairman in Ebbw Vale, 
Nye’s South Wales home town. “If Attlee 
himself stands from here, he won't have 
a chance.” 

Attlee, indeed, seemed likely to be the 
main loser in the entire affair. His failure 
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“THe WINNAH” 





to swing a decisive majority of the party 
against Bevan led the Laborite Daily 
Herald to call him: “The man whose days 
are numbered.” 

Never a tower of strength as a leader, 
Attlee has been challenged of late not 
only by the Bevanites, but by Labor's 
right-wingers, many of whom take a dim 
view of his tendency to outmaneuver his 
opponents by adopting their policies. At 
72, he shows little of the political dex- 
terity and penetrating common sense that 
were his outstanding characteristics as 
Prime Minister; on an issue so vital to 
Britain as West.German rearmament, for 
example, he ordered his party to vote 
neither yes nor no, but to abstain. 

Out of office, Attlee has failed to pro- 
vide the new ideas and momentum that 
his party so badly needed after exhausting 
its program in office. One result is that 
the divided Labor Party is drifting, policy- 
less, into the continental Socialist habit 
of opposition for its own sake. Her Maj- 
esty’s Loyal Opposition is currently fail- 
ing in its constitutional duty to provide 
Britain with an effective alternative to 
the government in power. 


COLD WAR 


Reaction to Yalta 

The Yalta documents struck Western 
Europe with the force of painful memo- 
ries freshly stirred. It was not so much 
the news—anyone who followed events 
closely knew much of it—but what one 
newsman called “the dirty little foot- 
notes” that leaped from headline to mind, 
and from tongue to tongue. 

In Germany it was the jolly talk of a 
Big Three toast to the execution of 50,000 
German officers that caught most eyes. 
But most Germans needed no further evi- 
dence of the wartime hatred of themselves 
among the Allies, and some even con- 
ceded, as did Bonn’s General-Anseiger, 
that “those who are outraged at the atti- 
tude of Stalin, Churchill and Roosevelt 
should not overlook the fact that Ger- 
many was partly to blame for the unhap- 
py development.” Among responsible West 
Germans, the most widespread reaction 





was the realization that all of the Allies 
were responsible for 1) the partition of 
Germany, and 2) the opening of Europe 
to Communist invasion. Said the Rhein- 
Zeitung of Koblenz: “Yalta was Stalin’s 
great. victory over the freedom of the 
world. The West itself held his stirrups.” 

The Little Biscuit. In France, the 
Yalta phrase that most chagrined a proud 
and sensitive nation was Winston Church- 
ill’s offer to throw France “a little biscuit” 
of an occupier’s rights in Germany. The 
neutralist Le Monde seized on the phrase: 
“The truth is that in a world where only 
material power counts, our pretensions at 
playing the fourth big power were judged 
ridiculous by the three others because 
they really were.” Le Monde saw it as a 
parallel to Sir Winston's recent letter to 
Pierre Mendés-France, warning that if 
Paris rejected German rearmament, the 
Allies would once again have to proceed 
with an “empty chair.” 

In Britain, the Foreign Office had ar- 
gued strongly against publication of the 
Yalta papers. “It is undesirable,” said the 
Foreign Office, to publish so detailed a 
record “so short a time after... and 
particularly during the lifetime of many 
of the participants . . . Some of the ex 
tempore observations when taken out of 
context might well lead to misunderstand- 
ing.” The Foreign Office was speaking for 
itself, it insisted, and not Churchill. The 
only living member of the Big Three 
seemed fairly unperturbed when he rose 
in the House of Commons to discuss the 
affair. But, said he, we do “not accept 
responsibility for the accuracy of the 
American version. The extracts . . . dis- 
close some serious mistakes.” 

Sir Winston singled out the remark 
attributed to him about Poland (“I do 
not care much about the Poles myself”). 
“I do not at all accept it,” he said. “My 
record throughout the war. . . will show 
with what deep sympathy I viewed the 
fate of the people of Poland.”’ Churchill 
himself, as eminent historian, had rushed 
into print as fast as anyone with newly 
declassified material. Besides, so far as 
Yalta was concerned, he and Anthony 
Eden could take some comfort in the rec- 
ord; whatever his own verbal indiscretion, 
the fact was that only the British delega- 
tion had fought with skill for the rights of 
France and Poland. 

Less reserved than Churchill at the 
publication of the Yalta documents were 
Britain’s newspapers. “A diplomatic blun- 
der of the first magnitude,” cried the 
Daily Mail. “Mr. Dulles,” wrote the in- 
fluential Daily Telegraph, “has no doubt 
said things privately to foreign statesmen 
at which he would wince if he saw them 
in print in 1965.” But the main British 
grievance stemmed from the revelation 
that Franklin Roosevelt, whom Britons 
admired extravagantly, had gone behind 
Churchill's back to suggest giving Hong 
Kong to Chiang Kai-shek. “The record 
of such dark and devious doings is the 
shattering of an idol,” wrote the Daily 
Express, “the idol of a great-hearted 
friend whose statue stands in Grosvenor 
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Cheapest Way to Give a Catalyst Nine Lives 


OSTLY vacuum cleaning operation for a Western 
‘} oil refinery was sucking hot catalyst from the 
regenerator of their fluid cracking unit. First flexible 
metal tubing, then steel pipe was used to conduct the 
extremely abrasive particles to the storage tank under 


18” vacuum. But the tubing pulled apart in as little as 


two minutes. The pipe failed in only 48 hours. 


The G.1T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man—recommended 
a special dry materials hose with a highly heat- and 
abrasion-resistant tube and full-faced. built-in flanges. 


At last report, this designed-to-the-job hose had served 
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a total of 144 hours and looked good for much more. 
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ment—all designed to lower your hose costs. You can 
benefit from his experience by contacting your 
Goodyear Distributor or Goodyear, Industrial Products 
Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


YOUR GOODYEAR DISTRIBUTOR can quickly supply you 
with Hose, Flat Belts, V-Belts, Packing or Rolls. Look for 
him in the yellow pages of your Telephone Directory under 
“Rubber Products” or “Rubber Goods.” 
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Welcome aboard the °55 Ford. Is your pass- 
port to the smoothest sailing on the road. 


Slip behind the wheel of any of the 16 new 
body styles. Surround yourself with beauty from 
the sweeping wrap-around windshield to the flat, 
ship-shape rear deck. Any Ford you fancy carries 
the flair of Thunderbird styling from stem to 
stern—and a score of other new features as well. 

Put your foot down—and breeze away in a 
surge of Ford’s Trigger-Torque power. Here’s 
power with far more “wheel push”. . . power so 
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alert to safety’s demands, that it responds with 
split-second alacrity. Three new and mighty en- 
gines are yours to command: The Y-block V-8; 
Y-block Special V-8 (available on Fordomatic- 
equipped Fairlane and Station Wagon models); 
and the I-block Six... the most modern six- 
cylinder on the road. 


Don't mind if heads turn for another look 
at you. It’s the compliment every first-class 
traveler receives. So don’t miss the boat. Drop in 
at your Ford dealer’s this very day! 


Treat yourself to a Trigger-Torque Test Drive ! 








Square.”* It added, as if remembering: 
“In spite of everything, Roosevelt is still 
the friend who extended lease-lend to 
Britain in a dark hour.” 

Such was the reaction to “the dirty 
little footnotes.” As for the document it- 
self, the first question asked by diplomats 
everywhere was why—why should it be 
published at this time? Some who so 
vehemently questioned the timing were 
men who would find any time inoppor- 
tune. Others echoed the comment of a 
member of Konrad Adenauer’s coalition: 
“It is increasingly clear that if you tie 
your foreign policy to that of the Ameri- 
cans, you are, in effect, putting yourself 
at the mercy of Democrats and Republi- 
cans fighting among themselves.” 


ITALY 


Reprieve 

Just before leaving for a good-will visit 
to the U.S., Italy's careful little Premier, 
Mario Scelba, faced trouble inside his 
precarious four-party coalition govern- 
ment. Two small groups in the coalition 
were quarreling, and the Christian Demo- 
crats’ own ambitious and powerful secre- 
tary-general, Amintore Fanfani, was de- 
manding an immediate showdown (TIME, 
March 21). 

Mario Scelba is slow to anger and 
never reaches heights of flaming oratory. 
He is the kind of man who writes out all 
his political pronouncements, follows his 
script closely and cannot be heckled into 
indiscretions. Last week, aware of his 
troubles, modest Mario Scelba, in a speech 
to 71 delegates of the Demo-Christian 
National Council, came as close as he 
ever does to boasting: “We have solved 
the Trieste problem and approved the 
Paris accords. We have laid the founda- 
tion for closer collaboration with Yugo- 
slavia and have ended the sad chapter of 
struggle with Great Britain. With the 
U.S. we have established relations in- 
spired by greater confidence and prom- 
ising more intimate collaborations. The 
positive results justify our determination 
to strengthen a coalition which at present 
is irreplaceable.” Quietly he added: “It 
must be realized that the present political 
situation does not offer any alternative.” 

Secretary-General Fanfani could see 
that these words carried weight with the 
Demo-Christian elders, and that in a 
showdown Fanfani, and not Scelba, would 
be beaten. So Fanfani executed a hasty 
but fairly graceful retreat. When the 
delegates drafted and passed a warm 
resolution praising Scelba and his coali- 
tion, Fanfani chimed in with a show 
of enthusiasm. 

It was a clear setback for Fanfani, and 
a reprieve for Mario Scelba. But there 
still remained the controversial farm- 
policy bill, which had sparked the original 
trouble among the junior coalition part- 
ners. In view of his forthcoming trip to 
Washington, Scelba asked the Chamber 


* Built at a cost of $200,000 by the voluntary 
subscriptions of 200,000 Britons. 
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of Deputies to postpone a vote on it. His 
request required a majority of those pres- 
ent, or 275 votes. He won with but one 
vote to spare (the vote was 276 to 272). 
Remarked Scelba quietly: “Even a major- 
ity of one is sufficient for the next 20 
days.” His trip to the U.S. was safe. 


GERMANY 


Ten Years Later 

West Germany gasped painfully last 
week as the Yalta documents arrived in 
time for the last stages of the debate on 
the Paris accords in the Bundesrat (up- 
per house). Said Hesse’s Socialist Minister 
President Georg August Zinn, attempting 
to make Socialist capital out of the chill- 
ing dialogue on German dismemberment; 
“The Yalta documents . . . show that it 
was not the will of one, but of all the 


Associcted Press 
CHANCELLOR ADENAUER 


At last, a triumphant glass. 


Allied powers, not only to split Germany, 
but at the same time to merge the split 
parts into greater military and economic 
systems. I have a dark feeling that the 
issues discussed at Yalta are being ma- 
terialized by merging West Germany into 
the military system of the West. The 
merger of Middle Germany* into an East- 
ern system of alliances will [make] the 
reunification of Germany impossible.” 
But even that new fuel failed to set off 
a fire. Chancellor Konrad Adenauer had 
the votes. He also had an impressive ar- 
gument: under the Paris treaties, a mere 
ten years after Yalta, Germany will re- 
ceive national sovereignty, the right to 
create a 500,000-man army, to join NATO 
and a seven-nation Western European 
Union. After a short debate, the Bun- 


* Patriotic German jargon for the Soviet zone, 
meaning that there is a third part of Germany 
further east still to be recovered: the 44,231 
square miles given to Poland and Russia after 
World War IL, 





desrat completed (29 to 9) ratification 
of the Paris treaties. Now the only possi- 
ble roadblock to German rearmament is 
the French Senate, which is scheduled to 
vote this week. 

Tired, 79-year-old Konrad Adenauer, 
only 24 hours out of the sickbed in which 
he had lain for ten days, smiled broadly 
over a triumphant glass of champagne. 
Said he: “This does away with Yalta.” 


THE HIGH SEAS 
Sail On 


Millimeter by millimeter, like a small 
bug on a windowpane, the Finnish tanker 
Aruba crawled along the charted sea lanes. 
The world paid little attention as she 
made her way down from the Rumanian 
port of Constanta to the Mediterranean 
and eastward toward Port Said. Then, 
three weeks ago, like hundreds of other 
vessels that pass through the Suez Canal. 
the 10,000-ton Aruba was forced to de- 
clare her cargo and destination. It proved 
to be 13,000 tons of high-grade kerosene 
consigned to Red China, enough jet plane 
fuel to carry Communist airmen on an 
estimated 5,000 jet missions. The world 
became suddenly interested in the buglike 
progress of the Aruba. 

A U.S. State Department spokesman 
warned Finland that the Aruba’s mission 
“could not fail to evoke the disapproval 
of the free world.” The Finnish govern- 
ment insisted that the Aruba was a pri- 
vately owned ship under charter to a firm 
in Hong Kong—the principal Hong Kong 
company used by the Chinese Reds. Chi- 
ang Kai-shek vowed to seize the ship as 
soon as she came within range of his guns 
or planes. A detachment of five U.S. war- 
ships, including the aircraft carrier Kear- 
sarge, steamed into the Singapore road- 
stead on what was in fact a routine visit; 
whereupon the Red Chinese radio began 
to crackle with warnings against any at- 
tempted ‘American piracy.” Meanwhile, 
on steamed the Aruba, southward through 
the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden, east- 
ward across the Indian Ocean. 

Early last week, as the Aruba passed 
under the tip of India, the Finnish crew 
grumbled a strike threat if the ship con- 
tinued to sail on into “dangerous waters.” 
They demanded that she put in at Ceylon. 
Gunnar Damstroem, manager of the Re-Be 
Shipping Co., which owns the vessel, re- 
plied with a Columbus-like “Sail on!” At 
least, he instructed the Aruba’s captain by 
radio to keep the ship on the open ocean 
and out of harm’s way as long as the crew 
would permit. Leaving Ceylon behind 
without putting in to port, the Aruba 
sailed on. 

At week's end, the Aruba’s 42-man crew 
issued a new deadline: they would not 
man the ship beyond the Nicobar Islands 
at the entrance to the Malacca Strait. 
Sadly, the Re-Be Co. sent a message to 
Peking through its Hong Kong agents, 
The Far East Enterprising Co. (HK) Ltd. 
Its gist: the Aruba could go no farther; 
if the Reds want their jet fuel, they will 
have to come and get it. 
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FRANCE 
Dodging the Tax Dodgers 


Into Premier Edgar Faure’s office last 
week went a messenger with a personal 
letter. “Your colleagues and friends,” it 
warned, “may have told you how pre- 
pared I was to bring you the weight of 
the enormous force that is on the march 
. . « [but] you have definitely chosen a 
path that will lead you nowhere. You are 
taking the responsibility for the rupture. 
You will suffer the consequences.” The 





P. Lely 


SHOPKEEPER PoUJADE 
He recalled Mussolini. 


letter was from a crackpot—but a crack- 
pot with a following. 

Pierre Poujade, 34, a small-town book- 
seller, leads an organization called the 
Union for the Defense of Shopkeepers 
and Artisans, whose 800,000 members 
(half of them dues-paying) are mostly 
shopkeepers and small businessmen. His 
fast-growing outfit, reflecting some of his 
own Fascist past and some up-to-date as- 
sistance from the Communists, has par- 
layed the confused and eomplex tax situa- 
tion into the hottest political issue in 
France (Time, Feb. 7). 

Opposed in principle to paying any 
taxes, Poujade & Co. demand: 1) aboli- 
tion of the Polyvalents, the Finance Min- 
istry’s 376-man squad of special investi- 
gators, who have the power to descend on 
any enterprise and check its books; 2) re- 
peal of penalties for tax evasion. Egged 
on by Poujade, tens of thousands of tax- 
payers, mostly in southern France, where 
his strength is greatest, have refused to 
make their first installment in payment 
of taxes on last year’s income. About half 
the members of the National Assembly 
are flirting nervously with provincial Pou- 
jadist organizations. 

The Pressure Group. Last week Pou- 
jade took his fight to the National As- 
sembly, told Assemblymen that the “hour 
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had come for action,” demanded that 
they pass a motion of no-confidence in the 
government of Premier Edgar Faure. Sit- 
ting in the visitors’ gallery like a king, 
dispatching aides to and fro to collar 
Deputies, Poujade treated the Assembly 
to a Mussolini-like series of frowns and 
grins as he followed the debate. Rarely 
has the French Assembly seen so blatant 
a display from a pressure group. The As- 
sembly, acutely sensitive to the opinion 
of France’s shopkeepers, found it hard to 
refuse Poujade. Only the Catholic M.R.P., 
the Radical Socialists and some Inde- 
pendents put up stiff resistance. Faure 
himself compromised, agreed to call the 
Polyvalents off businesses grossing less 
than 60 million francs, if the Assembly 
would postpone the debate on repeal of 
the tax evasion penalties. “Otherwise,” he 
said, “you can find yourselves another 
government.” Poujade-backing Assembly- 
men Max Brusset and Edouard Frédéric- 
Dupont agreed to withdraw their motions. 

The atmosphere was so tense by 3:20 
a.m. that when Poujade, up in the visitors’ 
gallery, rose and took off his coat, Speak- 
er Pierre Schneiter read the gesture as a 
riot signal and touched off the emergency 
sirens throughout the Palais Bourbon. As 
the Republican guards started to evacu- 
ate the chamber, Poujade explained that 
he had merely taken off his coat to put on 
a sweater before leaving. 

The Disorderly Field. Hours later, 
Poujade called together a hundred of his 
chief lieutenants, told them: “This time 
it’s finished. There’s nothing to be got 
from these phonies. I'm asking you to 
boycott the Max Brussets, the Frédéric- 
Duponts, and all those who didn't keep 
their word after groveling in front of me 
. . . They have to be cleaned out... 
They're guilty of high treason. Boycott 
them in their provinces and don’t waste 
words telling them what you think of 
them.” 

Cocky Pierre Poujade called for a gen- 
eral shop closing on March 28, the day 
Faure’s fiscal reforms are to be discussed 
in Parliament. Sighed Premier Faure: 
“France has become a vast field of dis- 
orderly demands.” 


Reform or Perish 

On the subject of the disintegration of 
government, there is probably no better- 
informed man alive than Paul Reynaud. 
Premier of France in the last three months 
of the Third Republic. Reynaud saw (in 
the words of General de Gaulle) “the re- 
gime collapsing around him, the people 
fleeing, allies retreating, the most illus- 
trious commanders defecting ... The 
very exercise of power was no more than a 
sort of agony, strung out along roads, in 
the dislocation of services, discipline and 
conscience.” Last week 76-year-old Paul 
Reynaud was in the van of a movement 
to stop threatening disintegration in 
France’s Fourth Republic. 

In 1940, with the Nazi legions rolling 
into a divided, defeatist country, Reynaud 
cried: “If a miracle is needed to save 
France, I believe in miracles because I 





believe in France.” He called for “clouds 
of airplanes from across the Atlantic,” 
but because he was driven back to Bor- 
deaux. boxed in by collaborationist poli- 
ticians and forced to yield the govern- 
ment to Marshal Pétain, his overly op- 
timistic rallying cries in 1940 are cyni- 
cally remembered today. 

For his efforts to save his country, he 
was tried by the Vichy government, hand- 
ed over to the Germans and spent four 
rigorous years in French and German 
prisons. His wartime imprisonment and 





AGIP—Black Stor 
CHAIRMAN REYNAUD 


He believes in miracles. 


his excellent record as a member of the 
French Assembly since 1946 have brought 
about a reappraisal of his fatal premier- 
ship. Says De Gaulle in his recent mem- 
oirs: “In such conditions, the intelligence 
of Paul Reynaud, his courage, the author- 
ity of his office, were deployed, so to 
speak, in a vacuum.” 

Twenty Crises. Last week Reynaud’s 
intelligence and courage and authority 
were in action at the office he occupies as 
chairman of the powerful Assembly Fi- 
nance Committee. Sitting stiffly upright 
at his desk, with scarcely a crease in his 
double-breasted waistcoat, he wrote out 
in longhand a set of proposals for reform- 
ing the French constitution to enable 
ministers to stay in office long enough to 
conduct responsible government. Although 
he himself had voted against the Mendés- 
France government, and thus helped bring 
on its collapse, he told a press conference 
that this 20th ministerial crisis in ten 
years was a blow to France’s vital inter- 
ests. 

Said he: “The figure that France cuts 
in the world, because of ministerial in- 
stability, wounds and irritates Frenchmen. 
The Assembly can overthrow as many 
governments as it pleases without any 
other motive than the opportunity of its 
members to satisfy ambitions overstimu- 
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lated by the very frequency of the crises.” 
Added Reynaud with a bitter irony: “It’s 
becoming a disgrace not to have been a 
minister just like everyone else.” 

Reynaud’s plan for reducing the re- 
current crises: 1) make the constitution 
easier to amend, 2) then pass an amend- 
ment which makes dissolution of Parlia- 
ment and new elections automatic when 
a government is defeated on a censure 
motion, or a vote of confidence, within 
two years after taking office. 

Surprising Support. By quick telephone 
calls and discreet meetings. Reynaud won 
surprising support for his plan. Even many 
Socialists and members of the Catholic 
M.R.P., both doctrinarily opposed to 
strong Premiers, rallied to his idea. Only 
the Communists were unanimously op- 
posed. At week’s end he had signed up 
eight parliamentary groups for a total of 
328 votes in the Assembly. As soon as 
the current budget debate is ended, he will 
ask for “urgent discussion’ of his pro- 
posals, hopes to effect the procedural 
change by July, and to have the constitu- 
tional amendment enacted before the 
1956 general elections. 

Newspapers which had never had a 
good word to say about the men of the 
Third Republic last week were praising 
Reynaud for his well-timed effort to pre- 
vent government from reaching the ulti- 
mate mockery of “deploying its authority 
in a vacuum.” Boomed conservative Le 
Figaro: “Reform or Perish is not a 
slogan, it is a fact.” 


KENYA 


Man of Character 


A burly, boyish-faced farmer from the 
upcountry hills of Kenya stood before an 
audience of diehard settler folk in the Rift 
Valley town of Nakuru (pop, 22,481). He 
was Michael Blundell, 48, Minister with- 
out Portfolio in the Kenya government, 
come home to ask his constituents for a 
vote of confidence. Blundell has decided 
that the 24-year-old Mau Mau war can no 
longer be won by bullets. One of Kenya's 
wealthiest farmers, Yorkshire-born Blun- 
dell was seeking support for his policy of 
giving the colony’s 6,000,000 Africans and 
100.000 Indians a share in Kenya's gov- 
ernment. 

Alternative: War. To many of Kenya's 
40,000 white settlers such a policy amounts 
to appeasement of “coolies” (Indians) and 
“monkeys” (Africans). They blame their 
trouble on the faraway British Colonial 
Office, which they regard as a “nigger- 
loving” annex of the London School of 
Economics. Some of Minister Blundell's 
neighbors openly call him a traitor, be- 
cause he lent his considerable prestige to 
a series of reforms that admitted one 
African and two Indians to the governor’s 
cabinet. But when the question was put to 
the white settlers at Nakuru last week, 
Blundell got his vote: 204 to go. 

Those who voted for him did so out of 
personal respect and because they under- 
stood in private what many would not 
publicly admit: that the only alternative 
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to Blundell's policy is perpetual race war. 
For, small as it is, Blundell’s growing 
movement for multiracial government is 
the only truly hopeful sign on the East 
African political horizon. Blundell himself 
is its most effective salesman, for he is no 
misty-eyed liberal but a man of force and 
character, whose feet are firmly planted 
in the rich Kenya earth. 

2,000 Years in 50. Blundell arrived in 
Kenya 19 years ago as a farm apprentice. 
He carved out a farm from the virgin 
bush, and now owns 1,200 acres of aspar- 
agus, pyrethrum (a plant from which 
insecticides are made) and dairy-cattle 
country in the lush Subukia valley. In 
World War II, he molded a pioneer bat- 
talion of brawny East African tribesmen 
into a crack combat unit, led them through 
the Ethiopian campaign. Blundell’s busi- 
ness connections (breweries, newspapers, 
canneries) and his bluff man-to-man lik- 
ableness soon won him the job of leader 
of the white settlers in the Kenya legis- 
lature. 

When the Mau Mau rebellion started, 
Blundell was made a member of the Kenya 
war cabinet. His view of Mau Mau: “We've 
forced the Kikuyu tribe to try to assimi- 
late 2,000 years of civilization in 50, The 
result has been mental bewilderment, spir- 
itual frustration. Mau Mau is a deliberate 
going back to primitive ways.” Relatively 
speaking, Blundell is a progressive, which 
means, in Kenya, that he expects the 
white minority to go on running the gov- 
ernment, but with a concern for and an 
assist from the Africans and Indians. 
“How can a small white oligarchy sit on 
top of a black Gulliver?” he asks. “If he 
breathes, we topple off.” 
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The black Gulliver is breathing. 








Blundell has started the United Coun- 
try Party, the first significant step toward 
organized political thought in colonial Ken- 
ya. Opposing him is an extremist group 
called the Federal Independence Party. 
So far, most white Kenyans refuse to join 
either party, preferring to keep their po- 
litical opinions to themselves. Blundell 
counts on events to swing his way before 
Kenya’s first two-party elections in 1956. 
“We have our hotheads,” he says. “But 
the solid mass of people must have learned 
some lesson from the Mau Mau. They will 
be with us, when the time comes.” 


NEPAL 
The Young King 


“T shall probably never return,” said 
Nepal’s ailing, 48-year-old King Tribhu- 
bana when he left his 8,500,000 Nepalese 
subjects last October to seek medical 
treatment in Europe. Last week, when 
Tribhubana died of a coronary occlusion 
in Zurich, the gloomy prophecy was ful- 
filled. Accompanied by his youngest son 
and the two Queens he had married when 
he was only 13, the King’s body was 
brought home to Katmandu, the capital 
high in the Himalayas where he was 
crowned at the age of five. 

Despite his long reign, Nepal's late King 
had actually ruled over his country for 
only a few years. For most of his reign he 
was virtually a prisoner of the powerful 
Rana nobles, who held despotic power 
over Nepal as its hereditary Prime Min- 
isters. While the King stayed at home in 
his palace reading Shelley, the Ranas ran 
his country with an iron hand, indulging 
their taste for bizarre ornamentation by 
filling their 30-odd marble palaces with 
fancy clocks and comical distorting mir- 
rors imported from Coney Island. In 1950, 
fired by neighboring India, a revolution at 
last unseated the despotic Ranas, and 
Tribhubana was set up as a true king, but 
the “democratic rule” he promptly pro- 
claimed turned out to be only that of a 
pack of corrupt politicians. Last month, 
lying ill in Nice, he formally turned the 
whole job over to his eldest son, Prince 
Mahendra, 34. 

Mahendra put aside his plaid sport 
jacket and made a predawn pilgrimage to 
the golden-roofed temple of the Lord 
Pashupatinath to pray to Shiva for guid- 
ance while a river of milk flowed over his 
feet. In the midst of the prayer, a great 
clap of thunder shattered the silence of 
Katmandu. Mahendra took it as an omen 
and promptly fired Nepal's Prime Minis- 
ter. A democratically-minded young man, 
Mahendra was outraged by Nepalese poli- 
tics. “Some people excuse themselves by 
saying Nepalese democracy is still only in 
its infancy, but this seems a strange excuse 
to me,” said the young King. “Infants do 
not indulge in bribery and corruption.” 

Last week, as his father’s body was 
brought to the burning ghat near the same 
temple, the new King’s subjects were 
ordered to go-and pay homage. Men 
shaved their heads and donned mourning 
clothes of unbleached cotton, For 13 days 
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no Nepalese would take salt, eat more 
than one meal a day, or sleep on anything 
but straw. As the flames licked at the 
royal cadaver, thousands of Nepalese set 
up a mournful wail. But King Mahendra 
was not present; Nepalese custom de- 
manded that he alone of all his late 
father’s subjects must show no grief. 


INDIA 


Dim Beacon 

Greeted at New Delhi's airport by 
kneeling Buddhist monks in yellow robes, 
Cambodia's ex-King Norodom Sihanouk 
arrived in India for a week's sightseeing 
and political parleying. Said the royal 
visitor to India’s newsmen: “Your great 
republic is for Asia a beacon that can light 
our way to liberty . .. My abdication 
| Tre, March 14] will allow me to inter- 
pret and serve more faithfully the desires 
of my people. . . We would like to follow 
the neutrality policy of India and Burma, 
but lack of financial resources has com- 
pelled us to seek American economic and 
military aid.” 

These were large words for an ex-king; 
most Indians assumed tha vigorous young 
(32) Norodom had not really abdicated, 
or at least that he would be back on the 
throne before long. Between a polo game 
and a dinner, Norodom got down to brass 
tacks with Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru, who did most of the talking. 
Nehru urged his guest not to upset the 
Geneva agreement, and not to be drawn 
into the military orbit of the U.S. or the 
U.S.S.R. Norodom listened attentively. 
But when Nehru talked down grossly 
material concerns such as military aid, 
Norodom asked a pointed question; “Sup- 
pose the Communists attacked Cambodia 

would India come to Cambodia's aid?” 

The substance of Nehru's answer to this 
crucial question was no. After that, Noro- 
dom’s attention visibly wandered. A mem- 
ber of his entourage said later: “It’s what 
Americans call the $64 question. Perhaps 
India’s interest in Cambodia is only cul- 
tural after all. Anyway, the beacon did 
not light the way.” 


HONG KONG 
Something Snapped 


When China was battling Japanese and 
Communists in the brave years before she 
fell into Communist slavery, General Wei 
Li-huang was one of the Nationalists’ 
most glittering military figures. Born in 
Anhwei 59 years ago, stocky, pipe-smoking 
Wei Li-huang rose from the ranks to hold 
such resounding titles as commander in 
chief of the First War Zone, commander 
in chief of the Chinese Expedition to 
Burma, and finally commander in chief 
of the Chinese Army. He became a full 
general, and a member of the Kuomin- 
tang’s powerful Central Executive Com- 
mittee. Chiang Kai-shek was so delighted 
with him that he renamed a town in Wei’s 
honor—an honor that no other living 
Chinese has received. 

During the civil war against the Reds, 

| Wei was made chief of the anti-Commu- 
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Derector WEI 
Mr. Tao came to call. 


nist campaign in nine Manchurian prov- 
inces. At this point something snapped in 
General Wei’s mind. Of his own accord, 
he abandoned his garrison in hard-pressed 
Mukden and fled to Canton, under an 
assumed name, with his second wife. The 
furious and disillusioned Gimo had him 
arrested and sent to Nanking to face 
charges. For a while, Wei dropped out of 
sight, but after the fall of Nanking in 
the last days of Chiang’s mainland rule, 
Wei turned up in Hong Kong, abundantly 
supplied with money and costly gewgaws. 
With his wife, and children by his first 
marriage, he lived quietly in a two-storied 
house, with a garden of pines and papa- 
yas. He played mah-jongg with other 
ex-officers, read newspapers of all polit- 
ical hues, and dabbled in the amorphous 
politics of the “third force.” 

Some months ago a mysterious visitor 
from the Red mainland, known only as 
Mr. Tao, began visiting Wei Li-huang in 
the stucco house. Whatever Mr. Tao said 
must have been extremely persuasive. 
Recently the servants overheard a fierce 
argument between Wei and his anti- 
Communist son and daughter. Shortly 
after, Wei and his wife left by automobile, 
preceded by a dozen pieces of luggage. 
They changed to a Canton-bound train, 
and vanished behind the Bamboo Curtain. 

Last week the Chinese Communists 
exulted: Defector Wei was in their hands 
and talking their language. Peking Radio 
broadcast a letter from Wei to -his 
“colleagues and friends” on Formosa, 
praising Peking’s glorious achievements 
and denouncing Chiang Kai-shek. Wrote 
Wei: “You have all seen that during the 
Korean war the powerful military might 
of our motherland forced the U.S. to a 
cease-fire. Taiwan [Formosa] will even- 
tually be liberated.” At last Communist 
report, Wei and his wife, seeing the sights 
of Canton, were “very lighthearted and 
thrilled.” 
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RUSSIA 


The Commercial Travelers 
British businessmen returning from the 
Soviet Union during the past two years 


with their pockets bulging with trade | 


orders have given glowing reports of the 
friendly attitude of Soviet business big- 
wigs. particularly Trade Minister Anastas 
Mikoyan. Last week a Soviet trade dele- 
gation arrived in Britain wearing the new. 
or post-Malenkov, hard-hat look. They 
wanted to cancel or modify earlier orders 


for consumer capital goods. Estimated | 


value of cancellations (mostly for textile 
and shoemaking machinery) to date: 
$1 2,600,000. 


JAPAN 
Qualified Triumph 


Blinking in the glare of TV lights and 
mopping his face with a large handker- 
chief. Ichiro Hatoyama sat confidently in 
the Diet last week. waiting to be elected 
Japan’s new Premier and watching the 
members drop their votes in a_black- 
lacquered box. All the conservative par- 
ties had agreed to support Hatoyama, and 
his only opponent was Mosaburo Suzuki, 
onetime ricksha boy who has become 
leader of the Diet’s left-wing Socialists. 
The vote for Ichiro Hatoyama: 254-160. 
Climbing into his wheelchair, Hatoyama 


rolled around the chamber on a triumphal | 


tour, brandishing a glass of beer (strictly a 
photographer's prop, since Hatoyama, on 
doctor’s orders, takes nothing alcoholic ). 
The triumph, like the glass of beer, was 
not all it appeared to be. Shigeru Yoshi- 
da’s Liberals, who have not forgiven Hato- 
yama’s Democrats for the ousting of Yo- 
shida after seven years as Premier, voted 


for Hatoyama as they had promised. But | 


in the balloting for Speaker and Vice 


Speaker of the Diet’s lower house, the con- | 


servative Liberals joined with the Social- 


ists to defeat Hatoyama’s two Democratic | 


candidates. A Liberal was voted in as 
Speaker, a Socialist as Vice Speaker. This 
successful Liberal-Socialist maneuver 
showed that the new Premier might be at 
the mercy of similar anti-Hatoyama com- 
bines on graver issues at any time in the 
future. 


Hatoyama’s first choice as Defense Min- | 


ister was Kichisaburo Nomura, the one- 
eyed ex-navy officer who was feigning nego- 
tiations in Washington as Japanese bombs 
fell on Pearl Harbor. Protests came thick 
and fast: since Japan’s constitution re- 
quires civilians in Cabinet posts, ex- 
admirals do not qualify. In the U.S. view, 


Nomura would have been a better choice | 


than the man who actually got the Defense 
Ministry post; Arata Sugihara, a bureau- 
crat-turned-politician who has egged on 
Hatoyama to more and more flirtation 
with the Communist powers. Washington 
was pleased, however, with the retention 
as Foreign Minister of one-legged Mamo- 
ru Shigemitsu, who signed Japan’s surren- 
der on the Missouri in 1945. Shigemitsu 
is a sober, careful man who can be counted 
on to restrain, as much as he can, Japan's 
overtures to Russia and Red China. 
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We might have lost everything 


... even our lives 
(Based on Company File #H-54-11449) 


As I slid out of bed for my usual mid- 
night raid on the refrigerator, I 
smelled something burning. 

I woke Alice and rushed into the 
hall. Smoke and flames were every- 
where! 

Cut off from the stairs, we climbed 
out onto the porch roof. Our shouts 
roused a neighbor. 

Although the firemen put out the 
blaze, not a room escaped damage. 
And we had just repainted from top 
to bottom! 

I called my Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company Agent before he’d had 
his breakfast. He came right over. 


I'll always remember him walking 
into the mess of our living room. 
Going to work for us. It sure was a 
relief to Alice and me! 

“One thing you don’t have to 
worry about is your insurance,” he 
said. 

“You've got the right kind of pro- 
tection,” he told us, “and you're 
insured in a good company. You'll 
come out all right.” 

And come out all right we did. 
Hartford Fire paid us promptly for 
the damage to our house. And for the 
furniture, clothing and other belong- 
ings we'd lost. 


“Coming out all right” isn’t a matter of luck. 
g g 


You have to have the proper kind of insurance. And enough of it! 


It’s risky to guess. And unnecessary as well. Your Hartford Fire 


Insurance Company Agent or your insurance broker is always 
ready to help you work out an insurance program that 
fits your needs. Call him—while there is still time. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 





Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 

Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 

Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey ... Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Twin City Fire Insurance Company ..«-. 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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CANADA 
The Easiest Trip 


John Foster Dulles, who has traveled 
some 200,000 miles since becoming U.S. 
Secretary of State, had never made the 
easiest possible diplomatic trip: the hop 
across the border for an official visit to 
Canada. Last week, while the controversy 
over the Yalta papers boiled up at home 
(see NATIONAL Arrarrs), Dulles acted on a 
long-standing invitation and flew to Otta- 
wa for a two-day stay as the guest of 
Governor-General Vincent Massey. 

Bursts of Applause. Few of Ottawa’s 
many recent diplomatic visitors excited so 
much advance interest. Ever since he 
joined the Eisenhower Cabinet, Dulles 
and his policies have been the object of 
constant—and often critical—discussion 
among Canadian leaders. A full turnout of 
Ottawa officials met him at Uplands Air- 
port. That afternoon a special meeting of 
the House and Senate Committees on 
External Affairs was called and Dulles, 
the first non-Canadian diplomat ever in- 
vited since the House committee was 
formed ten years ago, was asked to speak. 

Dulles seemed to sense that he was 
facing an unconvinced audience, and he 
rose to the occasion with a superb per- 
formance. For half an hour, in his most 
scholarly manner, he addressed the M.P.s 
and Senators, then answered questions for 
another 20 minutes. He gave the politi- 
cians no startling new facts, but he spelled 
out the current U.S. policy—of taking a 
firm stand against Communism in the Far 
East—with such force and clarity that 
committee members interrupted him time 
after time with bursts of applause. 

Good Impression. In private talks with 
the Cabinet, Dulles was even more force- 
ful. He directly attacked the proposal 
often made by Canadian and British lead- 
ers that the islands of Quemoy and Matsu 
off China should be meekly surrendered to 
the Reds, with no truce concession in 
return, in order to have, as they put it, 
“a hundred miles of clear water between 
you and the Communists.” If that is the 
thing to do, Dulles asked, why not with- 
draw all the way to the U.S. mainland, 
behind 6,000 miles of water? The proposal 
might seem sensible to someone who 
looked only at a map, but it took no 
account of the all-important morale of 
the non-Communist millions in the Far 
East. His recent trip to Asia, Dulles told 
the Canadians, had convinced him that 
the only way to stop further aggression, 
and strengthen the will of Asians to resist 
Communism, is the positive U.S. policy 
to draw a line and warn the Reds that 
any advance in force beyond it could 
mean all-out war. 

Whether he won them over to his view- 
point is a question that will be answered 
only in future Canadian foreign-policy 
decisions and debates. But there was no 
doubt that John Foster Dulles personally 
had made a good impression on Canadian 
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Marge Shackleton—Capital Press Service 
Massey & DuULLEs 
Morale is not on any map. 





leaders. The reaction of Toronto Con- 
servative M.P. Margaret Aitken was typi- 
cal: “I don’t necessarily agree with his 
point of view, but it was immensely re- 
assuring to know that the U.S. has men of 
that intellectual caliber at the top.” 


Marathon Mania 


The old rocking chair, long a symbol 
of comfort and repose in every habitant 
farmhouse, was transformed into a device 
of frenzy and fatigue in Quebec last week. 
A wave of rocking-chair contests called 
bercethons (from the French bercer—to 
rock) swept the province. Quebec was suf- 
fering a virulent recurrence of the mara- 
thon mania of the ‘30s, with rockerthons, 
pianothons, poolothons and countless oth- 
er forms of zany endurance tests under 
way in almost every village and town. 

The marathons’ comeback was appar- 
ently touched off a year ago when a Mont- 
real TV station staged a charity telethon. 
That gave a Montreal pianist, André 
Mathieu, an idea; he staged a pianothon, 
played continuously for 21 hours, and 
was promptly challenged and outdone by 
another musician, who played six hours 
longer. A merchant in Shawinigan Falls 
(pop. 26,903) recalled the rocking-chair 
marathons of the "30s, and promoted a 
bercethon in his store window. 

Although other kinds of marathons were 
dreamed up, including even a haircutting 
marathon for barbers, the bercethon really 
caught on. Local dignitaries presided as 
judges. Business firms sponsored entries. 
Prizes, raised by contributions from eager 


crowds, ranged up to $1,000 for the con- 
testant who could stay awake, rest only 
three minutes every three hours, keep one 
foot on the floor at all times, and outrock 
his rivals. The current champion is Aimé 
Lavoie, a 33-year-old Cap St. Ignace deck- 
hand, who rocked for 81 hours, 3 minutes 
and 52 seconds. 

In the ‘30s, when the mania exhausted 
his patience, Quebec’s Premier Alexandre 
Taschereau ordered provincial police to 
raid the halls where marathons were be- 
ing held. So far there has been no hint of 
another crackdown. A few Catholic priests 
have preached about irreligious berceurs 
who stick to their rockers and miss Sun- 
day Mass. But Premier Maurice Duples- 
sis, who was at home last week coddling a 
cold, was reportedly planning no action. 
“What could Mr. Duplessis say?” asked 
Solicitor General Antoine Rivard. “He's 
rocking himself at the moment.” 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 
Over the Hurdle 


One evening last week in Port-of-Spain, 
the political chieftains of the British West 
Indies and dignified officials from Lon- 
don’s Colonial Office, attending a dance 
recital, leaped gaily up and joined the cast 
in a calypso “jump-up” while a steel band 
drummed and clanged. It was a week for 
exuberance in Trinidad: swiftly, almost 
offhandedly, the assembled leaders tore 
down the biggest roadblock in the way of 
fast-approaching nationhood for the Brit- 
ish West Indian colonies. 

The hurdle was immigration. Though 
the logic of their common geography and 
fate points insistently to a federation gov- 
ernment within the Commonwealth along 
with free movement of populations among 
the islands, passionate local prejudices 
have raised formidable barriers. The most 
striking: Trinidad’s exclusion of Barbadi- 
ans. Trinidad’s East Indians, a potent bloc 
forming one-third of the island's 660,000 
people, fear they would lose their political 
leverage and their oil-economy prosperity 
if the job-hungry Negroes of swarming 
Barbados (1,200 persons to the square 
mile) could move in freely. Fears that the 
immigration problem could not be solved 
have hung over the federation plan ever 
since it got started in 1947; London’s 
guess before the Trinidad meeting started 
was that the talks might take weeks. 

But once they had gathered, island 
leaders tacitly agreed that federation— 
which amounts to making a British do- 
minion out of Jamaica, Trinidad, Bar- 
bados and the Windward and Leeward 
Islands—would be meaningless if the bars 
stayed up. The islands’ elder statesman, 
Barbados’ Premier Grantley Herbert Ad- 
ams, set forth the case for free movement, 
Trinidadian Labor Minister Albert Gomes 
offered concessions, and Jamaican Chief 
Minister Norman Washington Manley 
soon brought them into agreement. 

The planned solution: for a few years 
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KING DARIUS AND THE 64 DRACHMA QUESTION 


Perhaps the earliest-known quizmaster was King Darius. 
Three of his young bodyguards were asked to name for the 
king the greatest influence on mankind. The first suggested 
+ wine. The second, with an eye to promotion, suggested the 
king. The winner concluded, “But above all things truth 


beareth away the victory.” 


As printers and publishers in a world of conflicting ideas, 

we at Rand M€Nally know what a powerful weapon truth 
can be. Not only for the scientist and scholar, but for the 

statesman and world citizen as well. That is why 

in all we publish accuracy is our first consideration: 
in our authoritative and stimulating textbooks, 

in our informative nonfiction, and in our famous maps, so 
carefully compiled and meticulously printed. 


RAND M‘NALLY 


PUBLISHERS - PRINTERS « MAP MAKERS 
CHICAGO + NEW YORK 
NASHVILLE © SAN FRAN O © WASHINGTON 


Established 1856 





What's the 
temperature? 


If you ever stopped to tabulate the number 
of times you've been uncomfortable because 
of the temperature, indoors and out, you'll 
now roll out the red carpet for Tempawate 
suits and Hart Schaffner & Marx! 
Tempawate is the name for those new 
in-between weight suits that are ideal for 
the 50 to 75 degree temperatures you run 
across 50 to 75 per cent of the time. 
Winter-weight suits can be too heavy for 
warmish spring and autumn days... and 
even for winter days indoors, when sensibly 
dressed ladies are apt to turn thermostats 
way up. Summer-weight tropicals can be 
too light for coolish spring and autumn 


50-75°, 50-75% of the time! 


days . . . and even for summer days indoors, 
when offices, homes, restaurants and thea- 
tres are often over-air-conditioned. 

But just put on a Tempawate suit... 
this one, for instance. It’s called the 
Revaire, and the fabric is a fine, light- 
weight, all-wool, 2-ply worsted. Because of 
the unique reverse-twist of the yarn, this 
material doesn’t know the meaning of fabric- 
fatigue, even at the end of a long day. The 
imperceptibly porous weave respects a 
man’s comfort . . . looks smart, stays smart, 
and feels comfortable during those many 
warmish and coolish “in-between” days. 

Here, certainly, is “the modern idea” in 
men’s suits, including all you could ask for 
in distinctive tailoring, handsome appearance 
and lightweight com/ort. 


HART 
SCHAFFNER 


& MARX ix 
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| mise by island legislatures is 


—probably five—after federation, island 
legislatures will keep the power to make 
immigration laws, presumably retaining 


| some barriers. After that the projected 


federal Parliament will get power to act 
on immigration, presumably to remove 
the barriers. Ratification of this compro- 
expected 
in coming weeks. The next step toward 
federation will be a constitution-writing 
conference next October. 


BRAZIL 
Glad Tidings of Oil 


Brazil’s inflation-harried, dollar-starved 
government heard good news last week 
from the jungle interior, Near the spot 
where the Madeira River flows into the 
Amazon, oil hunters brought in a high- 
grade gusher, the first oil ever found in 
Brazil outside the coastal state of Bahia. 
The oil spurted 150 feet, and made Bra- 


| zilians gush just as effusively. Said Rio’s 
| Correio da Manhd: “Glad tidings! The 


greatest hope for Brazil's recovery.” 
The tidings were all the gladder because 

oil is one of Brazil’s sorest problems. The 

wells in Bahia produce only 1,500,000 


| barrels a year, less than 3% of Brazil’s 


consumption. Oil imports, which must be 
paid for in dollars, gobble up much of the 
dollar exchange Brazil earns from its cof- 


| fee exports. But instead of welcoming for- 


eign oil capital, Brazil has barred it with 
nationalistic laws. The government oil 
monopoly, Petrobras, can legally hire the 
services of foreign experts and drilling 
companies, but it cannot grant conces- 
sions or sell shares to foreigners. Because 
of this self-inflicted shortage of capital 
and know-how, the Brazilian search for 
oil has been painfully slow. Last week's 
strike, made with the help of a Texas 
drilling firm hired by Petrobras, eased the 
pain. By itself the well is only a drop in 
the barrel of Brazil’s oil needs. But it lies 
in a vast, geologically uniform sedimen- 
tary basin, and heralds—or so Brazilians 
hope—many Amazonian gushers to come. 


THE AMERICAS 
Challenge & Opportunity 


“Business is much more profitable in 
Latin America than in the United States,” 
a qualified U.S. authority, Joseph Peter 
Grace Jr., last week told investment bank- 
ers from all over the Midwest. Facing 432 
of them at a conference in Chicago’s 
Drake Hotel, the president of W. R. Grace 
& Co. spoke out eloquently on the oppor- 
tunities for U.S. private capital in the 
southern lands where his grandfather 
started the family firm.* 

South of the border, Peter Grace ex- 


* The $324-million Grace & Co., the No. 1 
trader, banker, shipper, manufacturer and 
planter of South America’s west coast, has it- 
self invested $130 million in the U.S, petro- 
chemical industry (Time, Sept. 15, 1952). 
Grace explains that the company hopes to ex- 
pand its chemical production into a hemisphere- 
wide operation. Meanwhile, Grace continues to 
pour into Latin American projects new invest- 
ments that are expected to total $50 million, 








Doan Weiner—Brackman Assccictes 
Grace’s GRACE 


South of the border, old ghosts laid. 


plained, lies the world’s fastest growing 
market. “Latin America’s population in- 
crease of about 24% a year is greater than 
that of any other major area,” he said, 
and the region's buying power is zooming. 
Example: when Sears, Roebuck opened in 
Mexico City, “some people thought that 
potential customers would be limited to 
the upper 5% or 10% of the city’s popu- 
lation. Actually, the customers that Sears 
has developed represent a cross section of 
at least the upper 50%.” 

The challenge for U.S. capital (which 
already adds up to a fat $6 billion in 
Latin America) is to build the plants to 
supply this expanding market. As a hint 
of the high earnings that are possible, 
Grace cited the interest on commercial 
bank loans that businessmen in Latin 
America are willing and able to pay: Bra- 
zil, 9%-12%; Peru, 9%-10%; Mexico 
94% (v. an average 3% in the U.S.). And 
he neatly disposed of the standard ob- 
jections to investing in Latin America. 
Expropriation? “Our firm has been do- 
ing business in South America for more 
than roo years, and over all that period 
we have never lost a dollar of our money 
nor a square foot of our land through 
expropriations.” 

@ Revolution? “You know, during most 
Latin American revolutions, the traffic 
cop still directs traffic, the postman still 
delivers mail and life goes on pretty much 
as usual as far as the foreigner and the 
foreign investor are concerned.” 

@ Restrictions on taking out profits? 
They are transitory, and “in the meantime 
the accumulated currency earnings can be 
plowed back into the business.” 

Said Grace: “More and more Latin 
Americans want better homes to live in, 
better clothes to wear, better food to eat, 
better medicine . . . I think you invest- 
ment bankers have a tremendous oppor- 
tunity to get in on the ground floor of this 
new area of expansion.” 
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G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., INC. 


Producers and Importers 





“Sational Accounting Machines save us $17,000 a year 
... repay their cost every 10 months!”’ 


—G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. INC., Hartford, Conn 


A leading producer and importer of fine foods and beverages” 


“Our National Accounting Machines save us 
$17,000 a year, repaying their cost every 
10 months. 

“Our accounting requirements are unusu- 
ally complex because we manufacture as well 
as import many varieties of food and bever- 
ages. National Accounting Machines solve 
our problems with efficiency and economy. 
Through them we handle our payroll, ac- 
counts payable, accounts receivable; and they 
provide us with detailed sales analyses by 
products, by salesmen and by territories 

“Nationals make valuable information in- 


stantly available to us whenever needed 
They eliminate costly overtime, and give us 
complete control. Obviously we are highly 


pleased with our National installation,” 


Controller 


Manufacturers of A.l. Sauce, A.1. Worcestershire, 
Andersen’s Soups and Maltex Cereals. Producers 
of bottled Cocktails and Smirnoff Vodka, Heublein 
uso imports Bell's Scotch, Huntley & Palmer Bis 
cuits, Robertson’s Marmalades and other specialties. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vavron 3, on1o 


949 OFFICES IN94 COUNTRIES 


In vour business, too, National ma 
chines will pay for themselves w 


ihe money they save, 





then continue 
savings as annual profit. Your near 
by National man will gladly show 
how much you can save—and why 


your operators will be happier. 


Sational 
























Their wonderful time in 


fills homebound talk on the 


They've said farewell to Hawaii and now, homebound, they're 
exchanging pleasant Island memories with friends they’ ve made 
on the friendly LURLINE. It’s a relaxing pause between lively pastimes 
. deck sports, indoor games, swimming, movies, dancing ... 
a pause in a fun-filled day. @ Plan to see Hawaii at her loveliest 
this spring when you'll have a wider selection of accommodations. 
And book round trip , .. with new diversions and new 


surprises, sailing home is just as exciting as sailing to Hawaii. 


*r . 
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THE LURLINE IS HAWAII See your Travel Agent or any Matson Lines Office: New York, 


Chicago, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Honolulu. And hook round trip on the LURLINE. 


For the finest travel, the LURLINE... 
for the finest freight service, the THE LURLINE SAILS ALTERNATELY 


Matson Cargo Fleet ...to and from Hawaii FROM SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 


PEOPLE 


Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 





Harry Truman, who once threatened 
to punch Washington Post Musicritic Paul 
Hume in the nose after Hume hinted that 
Daughter Margaret's voice was maybe 
not operatic, went in for some critic’s art 
himself. Reviewing a record album (The 
Confederacy, Columbia SL-220, $10) for 
The Saturday Review, Critic Truman 
found its songs and readings “excellent.” 
After that, Truman happily digressed to 
one of his favorite pastimes—a folksy 
War-Between-the-States history lesson, 
second-generation style. “When I listened 
to the record I could see [Confederate 
General James E.] Jeb Stuart with his 
plumed hat and red-lined cape galloping 
around [Union General George] McClel- 
lan during the Peninsular Campaign 

. the incomparable Robert E. Lee at 
Fredericksburg . . . Appomattox Court 
House and Marse Robert’s ride to Rich- 
mond. . . Then I thought of the terrible 
Reconstruction and old Thad Stevens 
and Ben Wade, who wanted Andrew 
Johnson kicked out so he could be the 
President.” 

Famed Viennese Conductor Erich Klei- 
ber, 64, again learned that totalitarians 
always prostitute art to political dogma, 
again quit his job as director of the (East) 
Berlin State Opera (he first resigned in 
1935, in protest against the Nazis), fled 
with his California-born wife Ruth to 
West Germany. Immediate reason for his 
break with the Reds: the inscription 
across the fagade of the opera building, 
“King Frederick [in dedication to] Apollo 
and the Muses,” had arbitrarily been 
ordered removed. 


At a ball feting French air cadets 


in Sweden’s university city of Uppsala, 
Lieut. General Axel Ljungdahl, chief of 





United Press 
Princess MARGARETHA & GENERAL 
Maneuvers on foot. 
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Democrats HARRIMAN & STEVENSON 
Strategy in private. 


the Swedish air force, executed some fancy 
foot maneuvers with the eldest daughter 
of King Gustaf VI Adolf, glamorous 
Princess Margaretha, 20, one of Scan- 
dinavia’s most eligible bachelor girls. 

> Pen ve 

As one of Britain’s top satirists, Ste- 
phen Potter, 55, in his puckish tomes on 
Lifemanship and Gamesmanship, has ex- 
tolled the advantages of ‘‘one-upmanship” 
(i.e., the use of the ploy, and the art of 
getting away with it). As one of Britain's 
top experts on courtship, Marriage Bu- 
reaucrat Heather Jenner, 39, in a recent 
bestseller called Marriage Is My Business, 
claims to have arranged some 5,000 suc- 
cessful matings. As a result of indoctri- 
nating her clients with some mystical prin- 
ciples of reciprocal one-upmanship, only 
three of those matches, testifies Heather, 
have ended in divorce. Last week, how- 
ever, a gentleman farmer from Kent, Mi- 
chael Cox, seemed to have both Spouse 
Sponsor Jenner (real name: Heather Cox) 
and Humorist Potter one-down. In a 
forthright, lifemanly ploy, Farmer Cox 
sued Heather for divorce on grounds of 
adultery (uncontested), named Stephen 
Potter as corespondent. 

In a leisurely weekend of social fun and 
political games at the executive mansion 
in Albany, New York’s Democratic Gov- 
ernor W. Averell Harriman and his 
guest, Chicago Lawyer Adlai Stevenson, 
greeted each other, smilingly discovered 
their neckties were of the same color and 
design. Asked whether he thought that 
President Eisenhower would run for re- 
election in 1956, Stevenson, always cagy 
about his own political future, replied: “I 
suspect he will.” Later, the two leading 
contenders for the Democratic presiden- 
tial nomination next year (although Har- 


riman is still on record as favoring Ste- 
venson) put their heads together private- 
ly, compared designs on the White House. 

From his uproarious retirement in Cal- 
ifornia, aging (76) Author Upton (The 
Jungle) Sinclair, long one of America’s 
loudest social consciences, took an ad in 
New Republic magazine to thunder a spe- 
cial plea. Sinclair, a lifelong teetotaler, 
was trying to unearth “a publisher who 
believes in abstention.” In a “terrible but 
rigidly truthful” book titled Enemy in 
the Mouth, Abstainer Sinclair had “told 
the tragic stories of 50 alcoholic writers.” 
Their suicide rate was ten times the U.S. 
norm, their lives 15 years less than the 
average span. After mentioning four dead 
drunkards in his own family (including 
his father), Upton Sinclair sorrowfully 
listed a surprising roll of fallen slaves 
“to John Barleycorn.” 

Wrote he: “For three-quarters of a 
century it has been my fate to watch. . . 
a long string of friends traveling 
to their graves by the alcoholic high- 
way: Jack London, George Sterling, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Edna Millay, Theodore 
Dreiser, W. E. Woodward, F. P. Dunne 
(Mr. Dooley), Horace Liveright, Eu- 
gene Debs, Douglas Fairbanks, Eugene 
O'Neill, Sherwood Anderson, Klaus 
Mann." And, lamented Sinclair, the ros- 
ter of hard drinkers among the illustri- 
ous he knew through letters or friends 
was even longer. Among those departed: 
"Stephen Crane, James Whitcomb Ri- 
ley, Heywood Broun, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Edwin A. Robinson, Isadora Duncan, 
Thomas Wolfe, O. Henry, Ambrose 
Bierce, Scott Fitzgerald, Hart Crane, 
John Barrymore, Ring Lardner, Damon 
Runyon, Dylan Thomas."* Concluded 
Sinclair: “After wasting a year trying to 
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Join this circle of Successful men who 
profit from the KIPLINGER LETTER 
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Mail Coupon Below for 


13 Weeks 
KIPLINGE 


You recently read about a man who is 

making millions in “special situations.” 

He subscribes to Kiplinger. You also read 

about a Texan who pyramided $750 into 

a sizable fortune. He is 29 years old. He 

reads Kiplinger. A certain well-known 

man is rapidly becoming the big name in 
real estate. And he reads Kiplinger. So do 
young executives in many industries. And 
board chairmen. Top sales managers. 

Owners of growing businesses. The pat- 

tern is clear: Kiplinger is the most practi- 

cal instrument for helping a man recog- 
nize opportunity. 

To introduce you to this circle of successful men, 
we are making a special—but limited—offer. You 
can have the Kiplinger Washington Letter on your 
desk every Monday morning—to help you make 
decisions and plan ahead—for only $2.97. And it 
costs you not even that unless you're completely 
“sold” on Kiplinger after you receive and read 
the first 4 issues. 

To be perfectly frank, very few Kiplinger 
subscribers ever cancel. In fact, 8 out of 
10 renew, The reason is simple: Kiplinger 
performs several vital services which you 
can get nowhere else! And Kiplinger does 
them well. You have only to ask your busi- 
ness friends to confirm that statement. 

Here is a brief outline of the concrete 
benefits you will reap when you join the list 
of successful men who go by what “Kiplin- 
ger Says...": 

1. Kiplinger Saves You Precious Time. The 
Washington Letter is many things to 
many men. But to all it is a very real 
way to turn minutes into money. For 
Kiplinger boils down the news of busi- 
ness, economics, finance & politics into 4 
crisply-written, fact-packed pages. Fact is 
winnowed from fancy. You need never 
wade through dozens of newspapers & 
magazines to pick up a choice morsel or 
two. Kiplinger does this job for you. He 
Separates the vital from the trivial. 

2. Kiplinger Readers Are the First to Know 
the Facts. The Washington Letter is a 30 
year old organization, Its reporters and 
researchers are known and respected wher- 
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Kiplinger Washington Letter, Room 562 
1729 H St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please rush me the Kiplinger Washington Letter for 13 weeks at the special introductory rate of $2.97. 
After receiving 4 issues, | will either send my remittance, or mark bill “cancel” and owe nothing. 


Name. 


MAIL THIS CERTIFICATE NOW © © © © 
FOR 13-WEEK TRIAL 
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ever they go. Thus channels of informa- 
tion are open to them which others find 
difficult to use. In the Kiplinger pages 
you get vital news first. From background 
talks with financial leaders, Investment 
authorities. Key people in government 
bureaus. Reports on talks with diplomats. 
Union heads, Law makers and law en- 
forcers. Lobbyists. Influence men. Pri- 
vate, exclusive interviews with Big and 
Little Business. Wherever there is a fact 
to be fished up from below the surface 
of the obvious, Kiplinger gets it and pre- 
sents it to you... fast...ahead of the 
crowd. 

3. Kiplinger Interprets the News in Your 
Terms. The other side of Kiplinger's coin 
is judgment. Interpreting the news for 
what it really means to you. For example, 
a recent Kiplinger Letter told of the out- 
look for discount selling in 1955, and how 
it could mean a real sales difference to 
your business. Another issue spoke of 
the drive to lower freight rates... and 
explained how you could profit. Another 
issue turned up some new angles on the 
new tax law...and how to make the 
most of them. So you see, Kiplinger re- 
ports and interprets. A two-fold service 
that can mean money for you, 


With all the vital news at your fingertips 

interpreted for you realistically... you 
know what decisions to make. You can lay 
long-range plans, You know of changes af- 
fecting your job, your business, your income, 
You have a headstart on competition. As an 
investor, young executive, board chairman 
or owner of a business... Kiplinger can be 
the smartest buy you can make! 


CASH IN ON UNUSUAL OFFER 
YOU RISK NOTHING 


Mail coupon today. We'll put Kiplinger on 
your desk this Monday morning. You'll 
start the week forewarned with important 
facts. You'll be forearmed with inside 
knowledge that will give you the confidence 
to make important decisions in your busi- 
ness and personal affairs! 
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please publishers, I am making this ap- 
peal to the conscience of my country. 
[Who] will make this book available to 
those who want it?” 


After a recent issue of France’s long- 
haired movie magazine, Cahiers du Ciné- 
ma, came out, crammed from cover to 
cover with drooling eulogies of Britain’s 
famed Director Alfred (Dial M for Mur- 
der, Rear Window) Hitchcock, Cahiers’ 
English counterpart, Sight and Sound— 
not loving Hitchcock less, but resenting 
Cahiers’ adulation more—blew its top: 
“Hitchcock is compared with Dostoev- 
sky, Faulkner, Bernanos, Nietzsche, 


Rousseau, Hardy, Richardson, Poe (a 
“classical” poet, apparently), Meredith, 
Homer, Aeschylus, Corneille, Balzac and 
Shakespeare! More marvelous still, all 
this is done on the strength of a handful 
of Hitchcock’s 


American films.” With 





United Press 
Director HitcHcock 


Bad for a good press. 


smarmy smugness, S. & S. quoted the 
finale of Hitchcock's tape-recorded inter- 
view: “Really.” asked the Cahiersman, 
“you don’t like your American films?” 
Smiling and shaking his interviewer's 
hand, Hitchcock allowed: “Not really.” 
Not loving Hitchcock less, but resenting 
S. & S.’s mockery more, Cahiers, for its 
current issue, interviewed football-shaped 
Alfred Hitchcock all over again. Had he 
really, honestly confessed that his Ameri- 
can films were bad? Replied the director: 
“No, no. That's not true!” His interroga- 
tor pounced: “But you did say it! Why?” 
Weaseled Hitchcock uneasily: “It depends 
what press it was. In London, for exam- 
ple, certain journalists want me to tell 
them that everything that comes from 
America is bad.” Then, desperately striv- 
ing to smooth the ruffled feathers all 
round, Hitchcock all but wrung the neck 
of the matter: “What I shall say is that 
some of my American films are a com- 
promise—on account of the public.” 
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The MONRO*#MATIC 
Duplex Calculator 

“ul a“ 
proves ’ Years Ahead 
for business figuring! 
Tough as your figuring problem may be, it can be done 
speedily, easily, with hardly a thought on the Monro*Matic 
Duplex. That’s why business has welcomed this great 


... “Nothing 
“Great for payroll”... “Invaluable” .. . are 


new calculator. “Just what we needed” 
ike it. 7. 
typical comments. 

Only the Monro*Matic, on the office machine level, 
gives you *Automation—the modern industrial miracle 
that does in seconds tasks that take human hands hours. 
For instance, in work like payroll or statistics where a 
number of results are needed, the Monro*Matic Duplex 


works the problems and gives several answers simul- 


There’s 


* AUTOMATION 


in the Monro-Matic 





taneously. Whereas other calculators require extra steps. 


For the Monro*Matic Duplex adds as it multiplies... 
adds as it divides. And it stores intermediate results for 
later use. No need to refigure problems all over again. 

Your local Man from Monroe—an expert at business 
figuring methods as well as at business machines—will be 
glad to show you on your own figure work just how much 
you can get out of time-saving, cost-saving *Automation. 
Ask him for the whole story of Monro*Matic calculating. 
It won’t cost you a cent for a demonstration! Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, 
Orange, N. J. Branch Offices Everywhere. 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Off-Year Olympics 

Long-winded and proud, Indian runners 
raced through the streets of Mexico City 
to carry a flaming torch into a vast lava 
bed that lies on the edge of their capital. 
As twilight settled over the University 
of Mexico’s vast Olympic Stadium, 21 
guns boomed in salute, the last runner lit 
the “eternal” Olympic fire, and President 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines opened the second 
Pan-American Games. 

Even before the flag-raising was fin- 
ished, a U.S. boxer collapsed—starved for 
oxygen in the high (7,800 ft.), thin air— 
and had to be carried off. Next day, when 
some 2,000 competitors from 22 American 
republics began the more strenuous exer- 
tions of the off-year Olympics, athletes 
and spectators began to drop in droves. 





Broap-J UMPER RANGE 


Strangely surprised by the extent of the 
altitude poisoning, coaches and trainers 
stood about in helpless confusion while 
distance runners ran out of gas, staggered 
into the infield talking to themselves, 
their eyes rolling above contorted faces. 
Eventually, a safe supply of oxygen 
bottles appeared, and U.S. officials began 
to mutter that next time their team ought 
to be at the games site early enough to 
get accustomed to the altitude. (Next 
time, 1959, the games will probably be in 
Cleveland. Altitude: 660 ft.) 

Despite the atmospheric complications, 
all the competitors combined managed 
to hang up some impressive records: 

@ U.S. Army Private Louis Jones ran the 
race of his life and set a world record 
(45.4 seconds) for the 400-meter run. 

@ Rosslyn Roy Range, another G.L., so 
lackadaisical in practice that he was al- 
most shipped home, soared 26 ft. 4} in. 
for a games broad-jump record. 

@ Pittsburgh's Arnie Sowell beat Olym- 
pian Mal Whitfield and set a games record 
for the 800-meter run: 1:49.7. 

@ Argentina’s Juan Miranda lived up to 
his own boasts, outsprinted Wes Santee 
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in the stretch of the 1500-meter run, set 
a games record: 3:53.2. 

@ Winning 16 out of 22 titles in men’s 
competition, and four of the seven wom- 
en’s gold medals, U.S. teams easily out- 
pointed Argentina’s defending champions. 


Who Won? 


A few sentimental (and thrifty) com- 
petitors actually drove their cars to the 
race. But the quaint tradition that a sports 
car is a practical vehicle, designed for 
everyday use, seemed as antiquated as 
the Stanley Steamer or the solid-rubber 
tire. Well-heeled pros who turned up for 
the Florida International Twelve-Hour 
Grand Prix of Endurance last week 
brought their cars by rail or trailer, by 
plane or ship—any way but under their 
own power. The 5.2-mile course on Se- 





American Winner Umberto Maglioli and 
his blood-red, three-liter Ferrari were on 
the sidelines with a ruined clutch. An- 
other Ferrari, its gas tank leaking, caught 
fire. Playboy Porfirio Rubirosa slipped 
off the track in his two-liter Ferrari, 
clipped a spectator’s car, and promptly 
substituted caution for professional skill. 
On the way to the pits for repairs, he 
was rammed from behind and knocked 
out of the race. 

In the pits a well-drilled squad of 
mechanics worked steadily to keep Mil- 
lionaire Sportsman Briggs Cunningham's 
front-running D-Jaguar ahead of the field. 
Scores of clockers spelled each other in 
the lavish Cunningham trailer as they 
tried to keep track of the competition, to 
warn Drivers Mike Hawthorne and Phil 
Walters when the pack was closing in. 

No Brakes. Dark fell, and the race 
roared on. With two hours to go, over- 
anxious pitmen poured too much oil! into 


Associcted Press 


SPRINTER JONES (RIGHT) BEATING Jrm Lea 
Some talked to themselves, some ran out of steam and some turned on the heat. 


bring’s abandoned airfield was enough to 
tear the guts out of the finest engine. 
Mechanics needed every available minute 
to get an entry in shape. Minutes lost in 
the pits might well decide the winner. 

No Cure. Ripping down the brief 
straightaways at full throttle, shifting 
down and braking for the turns, shifting 
up to speed again, spinning and sliding 
through S-curve and hairpin, drivers lost 
no time making work for their mechs. And 
even the best of them ran into the kind of 
trouble no grease monkey can cure. Sweep- 
ing into a wide, unbanked turn, Texan 
Bob Said squinted over the hood of his 
three-liter Ferrari and saw danger. In the 
middle of the track, a tiny Renault had 
cartwheeled onto its back. Said drifted 
wide to miss it. Suddenly, he was bearing 
down on a stretcher where Renault Driver 
Jean Rédelé, badly shaken, was waiting to 
be carried off. Said drifted wider and a 
parked Cadillac ambulance loomed in front 
of him. He swung his wheels hard over, 
skidded out of control and smashed into 
the ambulance. Unhurt, Said walked away. 
His Ferrari was finished. 

Before five hours had passed, Pan- 


the Jag. Its plugs fouled. it fumed and 
sputtered while Phil Hill’s white Ferrari 
nibbled at the lead. Carefully coached by 
Oldtimer René Dreyfus (Time, March 
14), the Arnolt-Bristol team nursed their 
little (1,971 ce.) roadsters along, willing 
to settle for high honors in their own 
class. Manhattan Clothes Designer John 
Weitz, one of the few who had driven 
his car all the way from New York to 
Sebring, was pushing the Bristols hard 
with his chunky, 1,991-cc. Morgan. But 
by now, everyone was flirting with disaster. 

Brake linings were worn thin, and the 
warm night was filled with the splat of 
backfires as drivers decelerated far back 
from the turns. Hay bales rimming the 
turns were flicked from position by fast- 
moving fenders. In the gloom drivers 
could scarcely distinguish the dun-colored 
shapes that marked the changing boun- 
daries of the course. Strategy turned to 
guesswork as timers lost count, gave driv- 
ers conflicting reports on their standing. 

Exactly at 1o p.m., officials touched off 
the fireworks, and dropped the checkered 
flag that marked the end of the grind. 
In the confusion just about all the judges 
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when the 
Tactical 
Air Arm 
pulls 

the switch 





Today we're at peace...and the strong right arm of 
this man can help to keep us there. 

He’s ‘Tac Air’! And in addition to his time- 
honored role of providing air superiority and air 
support for ground operations, this man now has 
new and greater responsibilities. 

Increased mobility and today’s lightweight thermo- 
nuclear weapons mean that the Tactical Air Arm can 
now carry a war to the enemy anywhere in the world 
—around the clock and in any weather. 

Today, a major part of Martin’s development effort 
is geared to the top-level thinking on problems of the 
new ‘Tactical Air Arm’s arsenal. 
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LIGHTS ALMOST INSTANTLY—General Electric announces 
the most important advance in. fluorescent lighting in 10 
years: the new High Output Rapid Start fluorescent lamp. 
The 96-inch High Output lamp gives 36% more light 
than the most powerful G-E fluorescent lamp previously 
available. 

For new installations, General Electric High Output 
lamps offer this % bonus of light without increasing the 
number of fixtures or maintenance costs. 

This big increase in light, with no increase in lamp size, 
has been achieved through a special cathode developed by 
General Electric which permits a boost in lamp wattage to 
100. Because the cathode is of the famous General Electric 
triple coil design, these Rapid Start lamps light up almost 
instantly. General Electric High Output lamps have a rated 


Photos above show relative difference in light output of regular slimline, left, and New High Output Rapid Start lamp, right. 


NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC FLUORESCENT 
LAMP GIVES 1/3 MORE LIGHT 
THAN ANY PREVIOUS FLUORESCENT 





life of 7,500 hours, the same as all General Electric general 
lighting fluorescent lamps. 

A new G-E base and socket design protects the lamp 
contacts by recessing them. A simple push-pull sets the lamp 
in its fixtures. 

HAS VARIETY OF USES 

The new General Electric High Output fluorescent 
lamp is especially suited. for use in areas with high ceilings, 
in factories, warehouses, offices and stores. Also in store 
windows, showcases and other places where you want higher 
lighting levels in keeping with the modern trend. New 
fixtures designed for the G-E High Output lamp will soon 
be available from a number of lighting fixture manufacturers. 

For information, write to Lamp Division, General Electric 


Company, Dept. 166-T-3 NelaPark, Cleveland12,Ohio. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


were sure of was that the race was over. 
They were also reasonably certain of the 
winners in each class: 

@ Class “B”: Ray Crawford, who spent 
twelve hours without relief at the wheel 
of his big (5,196 cc.) Lincoln-Kurtis. 

@ Class “C”: Cunningham's D-Jaguar. 
@ Class “D”: Phil Hill, on a three-liter 
Ferrari. 

@ Class “E”: René Dreyfus’ Arnolt-Bris- 
tols, in an astonishing record, finished 
first, second and fourth. Another Arnolt- 
Bristol finished fifth. 

@ Class “F”: a Cunningham-owned Osca. 
@ Class “G”: Paul O’Shea, on a sleek, 
slope-nosed Porsche. 

@ Class “H’”: a tiny French (748 cc.) 
Renault. 

Top honor for finishing the most laps 
of any car in the race was claimed for 
both the D-Jaguar and the Class “D” 
Ferrari. Each had clocked 183 laps at an 
average of nearly 80 m.p.h. The big 
question was: Which went the distance in 
the shortest time? This week in Manhat- 
tan, far from the unnerving roar of the 
race,-A.A.A. officials will puzzle over their 
score sheets and try to decide. 


Vive le Rocket! 


Canadians have learned to be fond of 
the imported games of football and base- 
ball, but their first love is their own 
game: ice hockey. Much of that love is 
lavished on one star: French Canadian 
Maurice (“the Rocket”) Richard, the best 
professional player on skates—and the 
man with the hottest temper. 

Just about the only record that has 
eluded the Rocket in his 13-year career 
with Les Canadiens is the single-season 
point-scoring championship (which in- 
cludes points for both goals and assists). 
This season, with only three games left, 
that final honor seemed to be his. Then 
last week, in a game against the Boston 
Bruins, Rocket Richard exploded into 
one of the most splendid flare-ups of his 
career. Clipped in the head by Boston 
Forward Hal Laycoe’s high-swinging stick, 
the Rocket hardly bothered to brush the 
blood out of his eyes before he flattened 
Laycoe. He also managed to give Lines- 
man Cliff Thompson a poke in the eye. 

Put out of the game. the Rocket went 
to a Montreal hospital to be patched up. 
Then he appeared at National Hockey 
League headquarters to explain his con- 
duct to President Clarence Campbell. This 
time, Campbell decided, a fine was not 
punishment enough for the man who 
holds the record for fines paid in the 
N.H.L. He suspended the Rocket for the 
rest of the season, forbade him to play in 
the Stanley Cup Games as well. 

A Matter of Honor. To the Rocket's 
fans. the sentence was intolerable. The 
kindest words they had for Campbell were 
profane assurances that he did not have 
long to live. The league president got so 
many threats that it became a matter of 
honor for him to appear in the Montreal 
Forum next evening when the Rocketless 
Canadiens took on the Detroit Red Wings. 

All afternoon, tension built up in the 
city (pop. 1,046,000). Gangs of young 
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hoodlums bought standing-room tickets | 
and packed the Forum galleries. As the 
disorganized Canadiens began to boot 
away the game, the mob’s mood black- 
ened. Campbell’s cocky arrival, just be- | 
fore the first period ended (with Les Ca- 
nadiens behind, 2-0), touched off a barrage 
of peanuts, rotten fruit, galoshes and pro- 
grams. One spectator pushed past Camp- 
bell’s police guard and walloped him twice 
across the face. 

A Mob of Hoodlums. Riot was just a 
breath away when someone touched off a 
tear-gas bomb. Blinded, and choking on 
the thick smoke, spectators groped their 
way out of the Forum. Outside, the mob 
grew. Some 8,000 strong. it flowed down 
St. Catherine Street, blocked traffic and 
cheered when a truckload of kids shouted | 
“Vive le Rocket!” Soon the hoodlums 


took over. Rocks arched through the yel- | 
low haze of street lights and store win- 
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Dwight E, Dolan 
Les Canapiens’ RICHARD 
With love and tear gas. 
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dows shattered. Jewelry shops were loot- 
ed. Streetcars took a pasting. It was 2:30 
a.m. before the Montreal cops had the 
city back under control. 

Then, people who took the trouble to 
ask discovered that Campbell had award- 
ed the game to the Red Wings, and Les 
Canadiens had been knocked out of the 
league lead. As for Rocket Richard, he 
had watched the game and the start of 
the riot from a box seat. Next day he ap- 
peared on radio and TV, to make an ap- 
peal for calm in both French and English. 
He would take his punishment, the Rock- 
et said, and he would be back next year. 


Whether you 

mix your Martinis 
two-to-one or 
six-to-one, 

the one is what 
makes it a Martini. 


Scoreboard 

q In Kansas City, the University of San 
Francisco Dons (True. Feb. 14) whipped 
LaSalle’s defending champions, won the 
N.C.A.A. basketball championship, 77-63. 
@ In Manhattan, Duquesne breezed to 
the N.I.T. title by trouncing the Univer- 
sity of Dayton, 70-58. 


Use Noilly Prat French 
Dry Vermouth. 


| Sole U.S.D str, BROWNE VINTNERS CO.,INC.,N.Y.C. 
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Backstage at the Met 


Most Americans, forever fascinated by 
the backstage know-how of the movies, 
TV, the theater or the circus, know little 
about how an opera is staged. It is actu- 
ally an extraordinary exercise in skill, 
timing and logistics, far more involved 
than play production. Many opera plots 
include supernatural happenings and _re- 
quire complicated equipment; what is 


more, everything from magic fireworks to 
the basso’s whiskers must move according 
to the music. Technically, one of the most 


four floors of dressing rooms, getting into 
costumes, making up, vocalizing. 

12:30. Carpenters and _ stagehands 
check in. Others have already hung all the 
drops (painted linen) in proper order, 
ready to be lifted or lowered. The new- 
comers go to work on the first-scene set, 
Faust’s study. 

12:45, Executive Production Manager 
David Pardoll adjusts a carnation in his 
lapel, leaves his tiny first-floor office and 
goes to his regular post in the wings. 

12:50. The setting for Faust’s gloomy 
study is in place. Books are piled on the 








MEPHISTOPHELES* (ON PLATFORM) & HELPERS IN “FAUST” 
Up in a burst of flame. 


demanding operas is Gounod’s Faust, 
which opened the Metropolitan Opera in 
1883. Last week Faust had its 317th Met 
performance, a matinee. 

The Met is an old and barely adequate 
house. What it lacks in convenience it 
must make up with backstage savvy, 
proudly displayed by a crew of 152 elec- 
tricians, carpenters (“grips”), prop men, 
et al. Best place from which to watch 
them at work is 44 feet above the stage, in 
the gloom of a narrow fly gallery. There, 
about lunchtime, Electrician Charlie Suh- 
ren started setting the lights for the first 
scene. As soon as his job was done, 
Charlie retired to a remote eyrie high in 
the cathedral vault of the stage, where he 
played solitaire until it was time to reset 
the lights for the next scene. 

12 Noon. Almost all the cast and 
chorus are in the house, scattered through 


* Basso Norman Scott, who this season alternates 
with Moscona and three others in the part. 
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desk and a large armchair has been care- 
fully placed so that it screens an open 
trapdoor from the view of the audience. 
12:52. A short, stooped man carrying 
a vocal score sits down quietly beside 
Pardoll. His name is Antonio Dell'Oretice, 
and he is one of the Met’s seven ‘“mae- 
stros”—unobtrusive musicians of clerklike 
appearance whose job it is to follow the 
score and cue curtains, entrances, exits. 
12:55. Master Mechanic Louis Edson 
looks over the stage set and okays it. Gen- 
eral Manager Rudolf Bing marches pur- 
posefully across the stage but speaks to 
no one. Faust (Tenor Thomas Hayward) 
steps out of the elevator from his third- 
floor dressing room, looking uncom fort- 
able in his heavy overcoat and old-man’s 
false forehead and wig. Chief Electrician 
Rudolph Kutner checks with his assistant, 
stationed at a control panel in the hooded 
apron box next to the prompter’s box. 
12:57. Faust checks his props. takes his 
seat by the fireplace, opens a book on his 


lap. Backstage voices are hushed. In the 
darkness behind the study, the set for 
Scene 2 is all ready to be pulled into 
place: three sideshow stalls, a circular 
bandstand, the entrance to the Bacchus 
Inn. The chorus files in and Chorus Master 
Walter Taussig mounts a stepladder that 
is steadied by a stagehand. When he 
reaches eye level with a small hole in the 
canvas sidewall of Faust’s study—through 
which he will be able to watch the con- 
ductor—Taussig opens his score, focuses a 
battery light on it and waits. 

12:58.30. Pardoll sends Conductor Kurt 
Adler into the pit. 

12:59. Pardoll signals for the house 
lights to be turned down. A stagehand 
grips the rope triggering the hydraulic 
mechanism that controls the curtain. 
Other stagehands are standing immobile 
in the wings. It is very quiet and cool. The 
opera is poised for flight. 

1:00. Pardoll says: “Ready, everyone.” 
The stooped maestro in the wings slides 
back a small panel and looks out at Con- 
ductor Adler. Adler starts the prelude. 
Four minutes later the maestro murmurs, 
“Ready!", then gestures abruptly. The 
stagehand bends his back to the curtain 
rope, and the heavy, golden brocade parts, 
rises majestically. 

1:05. Faust sings of his despair. When 
he sees the coming of daylight, he closes 
the shutters. The pale sunbeams (sup- 
plied by a spot high up on Suhren’s fly 
gallery) disappear. He threatens to kill 
himself, but—as Chorus Master Taussig 
on his stepladder gives the beat—women’s 
voices offstage urge Faust to live. 

1:08. In the basement, directly below 
Faust’s vocal soul-struggles, Mephistophe- 
les (Basso Nicola Moscona) paces nerv- 
ously, dressed in evening clothes, red- 
lined Inverness cape, with top hat and 
cane. Three grips stand ready at the 
trapdoor platform. Another maestro, with 
a score on his lap, sits near by. Mephi- 
stopheles clears his throat, begins la-la-la 
softly. The maestro, straining to hear the 
orchestra, says, “Ready!” and Mephisto 
steps onto the platform. 

1:13. Faust sings, “A moi, Satan, a 
moi!” and throws his book into the fire- 
place. An electrician switches on a fan, 
which sends flame-colored paper streamers 
upward into sight of the audience. The 
basement maestro makes an abrupt pro- 
nouncement: “Up with him!” The stage- 
hands lift the platform and Mephisto into 
the air. The audience first sees him sitting 
on the arm of the chair that screens the 
trapdoor, nonchalantly swinging his foot 
and cane. Meanwhile, behind the rear 
study wall, Marguerite (Soprano Nadine 
Conner) is climbing a narrow set of stairs 
to a platform, aided by a stagehand. 

1:19. Mephisto flourishes his cane. Be- 
hind the scenery, backstage spots begin 
to glow, lighting Singer Conner; as a 
result, Faust and the audience see the 
vision of Marguerite through a scrimmed 
hole in the middle of Faust’s bookcase. 
Faust, enraptured, signs away his soul to 
the Devil, drinks the potion to restore 
his youth. While Mephisto struts about 
flashing his cape to distract the audience, 
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A New England Mutual Agent answers some questions about 
8 & q 


what the new tax law does 
for retirement income 





—— 


HOW CAN LIFE INSURANCE be used to improve your 
financial prospects? You'll get practical and compre- 
hensive answers to such questions from a professionally 
competent New England Mutual agent. Selby Turner, 
here, of New York City, is a good example. For 17 years 
he has been answering the estate planning needs of a 


large clientele of physicians. 





me NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL &s rk nae 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA — 1835 


INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 
FOR PERSONAL AND BUSINESS PROTECTION, AND RETIREMENT 
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How does the new tax law help people getting in- 
come from endowment and annuity contracts? 

“First of all, the rule for taxing annuity payments has 
been liberalized. Then, there’s a new provision which 
limits the amount of tax that must be paid upon maturity 
of an endowment contract. Finally, a tax credit is allowed 
which can reduce the tax of a retired couple as much as 
$480 per year.” 


About that $480 credit — do I have to be in a high tax 
bracket to benefit from that provision? 

“Not necessarily. Any married couple over 65 may be 
eligible for the full credit if they get more than $2400 of 
annual income from insurance policies, annuities, pension 
plans or other unearned taxable income, Certain tests 
must be met to qualify for the credits.”’ 

How is annuity taxation liberalized? 

“Under the new law, that part of each annuity payment 
which figures out to be a return of capital will be tax-free. 
This benefit will continue even after you've fully re- 
covered your invested capital.” 


In what way have they limited the tax I would have to 
pay on endowment maturities? 

“You pay no more tax than you'd pay if you'd received 
the taxable amount over a three year period. This means 
you can get into a lower tax bracket in the year when the 
endowment matures.” 


I want all I’m entitled to — What do I do next? 
“First, we advise you to ask your attorney how the law 
affects your personal situation. Then, to help you answer 
the technical questions about life insurance, you're in- 
vited to use the special knowledge of a carefully selected 
and trained New England Mutual agent. Together, they 
will show you how to get full benefit from the new 


tax law.” — 





“New Tax Law and 
Your Estate.” Easy-to-read booklet compares the 
old law with the new. Suggests steps you should take 

Send coupon. We'll mail your free copy immediately 

No obligatior 
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One reason Westinghouse Air Conditioning lasts longer and needs less maintenance is the 
Underwater Leak-Test, shown above. Before leaving the factory, every compressor is sub- 
merged in water under 300 Ibs, of air pressure to test for leaks. The result... 


12 Years of peak-load 


AIR CONDITIONING 


with unbelievably little maintenance 


In 1942, the Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kansas, installed a 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning 
System. For the next four years, 
defense work round-the- 
clock operation, nine months of the 
year. Today, 12 years later, the system 
still operates 16 hours a day, six 
months of the year. 

But more important, of the four 
original Westinghouse Compressors 
that make up the heart of the system 
—two still have not been opened for 
inspection. The total maintenance 


required 


you CAN BE SURE...1F «Westinghouse 
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during the entire 12 years, on all units: | 
four crankcase oil changes; six valve 
plates changed. 


BUSINESSMAN’S GUIDE TO AIR 
CONDITIONING... Yours for the Asking 


To help you get your full dollar's value 
of air conditioning, we've prepared a 12- 
page Guide. It even discusses costs. To 
get your free copy, call your local West- 
inghouse Air Conditioning Distributor. 
He's listed in the Yellow Pages of the 
phone book. Or write: 

Westinghouse Air Conditioning, Dept. T-1, 

Box 510, Staunton, Virginia 





J-80463 





Faust rips off his old-man disguise and 
springs forward as a young man. 

1:22. Curtain comes swiftly down and 
stagehands swarm on to strike the study 
set. Flats are restacked swiftly for trans- 
fer to trucks waiting back of the stage on 
Seventh Avenue, ready to take them to 
the warehouse (there is not enough room 
at the Met to store all the scenery ). Chor- 
isters and dancers pour out from the 
wings to take their places in the Kermesse 
set for Scene 2. Gay carnival lanterns, 
already lighted, are strung across the 
stage. More than 170 people are moving 
about in seeming confusion. 

1:24.30. Pardoll says, “Places, every- 
one.” In the instant before curtain time 
the cast comes to Faustian life: a hand is 
raised in the beginning of a greeting, a 
head thrown back and a wine beaker 
tipped to the mouth; a pair of dancers 
in the wings are “on the mark” for a mad- 
cap dash across the stage; a girl on a 
ladder reaches up for a lantern. 

1:25. Pardoll looks out at Conductor 
Adler, flips a switch and a small blue light 
goes on in the orchestra pit. Music. The 
curtain rises on “students, burghers, sol- 
diers, maidens and matrons” three min- 
utes after it fell on Faust’s study. 

The performance moves on through the 
carnival scene, the garden scene (a rub- 
berized pool, rocks and lilies), the church, 
the public square (a tricky Set with two 
flights of stairs). As the sets are changed, 
everyone backstage talks in normal tones 
knowing that the thick silk-and-linen cur- 
tain deadens the noise. Pardoll urges 
everyone to keep an eye out for loose 
tacks. Even so, Met dancers are resigned 
to at least one pierced foot per season. 

3:57. The last scene is under way. Mar- 
guerite, languishing in prison, calls on the 
angels to save her. The chorus, already 
in street clothes, is massed in the wings. 

4:07. Marguerite dies far out on the 
apron, and Mephisto pronounces her 
damned forever. Offstage, the angel chorus 
contradicts him. Marguerite is saved. She 
rises, turns, a scrim comes down slowly 
and the prison walls vanish upward. Mas- 
ter Mechanic Edson cautions: “Ready, 
boys.” Half a dozen stagehands stare at a 
glowing red bulb, and when the light flicks 
off, they pull their ropes like bell ringers. 
Pearl-grey drops rise as the pearly gates 
open before Marguerite. The sighs and 
stirrings of the audience can be heard 
through Gounod’s music. 

4:09. The great gold curtain comes 
down with a sound like a chorus of school- 
girls whispering secrets. 

4:10. Pardoll shepherds the principals 
through their curtain calls. Meanwhile, 
all the colored lights die, the harsh work 
lights come on and the last drop is flown. 
The great stage is once more an ugly 
warehouse. The maestros put away their 
scores and go out to eat. Charlie Suhren 
puts away his cards and climbs up to the 
fly gallery to change the colors on his 
spotlights. Production Manager Pardoll 
deposits his carnation in a glass of water. 

Before the last star has changed to 
street clothes, the first scene is being set 
for the night’s performance (Aida). 
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new sales 


appeal P—— 


Here’s a line on how to make your 
product a sales leader—add the beauty, 
strength and durability of Western 
brass or copper. Old hands at metal 
making, Western supplies the copper 
and brass used by the manufacturers 
of such diversified products as fishing 


lures, refrigerators, door knobs, auto 
trim, radiators and many. many other 
items in everyday use. Western has a 
corps of experts whose sole duty is to 
study a manufacturer's problem and 


LIGHTING DESIGNED BY PAAVO TYNELL FOR FINLAND HOUSE 


try the allure of “tailor-made” 


BRASS 


come up with just the metal best suited 
for a specific job. Call or write today 
and let them show you the way to 
greater sales appeal. That’s what 
they’re there for. 


metals division 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


PLANTS «© EAST ALTON, ILL.— NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





To you, Mr. and Mrs. America, the name Revere means 
Revere Ware Copper-Clad Stainless Steel Cooking Utensils. 
More than likely you have some of these utensils hanging 
in your kitchen. 

What you may not know is that among the manufac- 
turers of America the name Revere is equally well-known 
for its mill products and semi-manufactured products of 
copper, brass and other copper base alloys, and aluminum 
alloys, steel and other metals. 

You will find Revere Copper Water Tube, which is sold 
through distributors, in radiant panel heating systems, hot 
and cold water lines, air conditioning and industrial 
processing lines, waste, stack and vent lines. Orher Revere 
Products are fabricated into literally thousands of different 
irems by manufacturers, which reach you in the form of the 
radiator in your car, water heaters, ash trays, lamps, chafing 





dishes, safety razors, silverware, cameras, vacuum cleaners, 
even the brass tip on the lead pencil you use. In fact it is 
safe to say that every day of your life in some way you 
are being served by a Revere Product. There is no way for 
you co tell that there is a Revere Metal in your air condi- 
tioner, in your door chime or alarm clock, but Revere is 
there, incognito, helping to make your life a more enjoy- 
able one. 

For Revere not only furnishes the manufacturers of 
America with metals it also “gets into the act” production- 
wise through its Technical Advisory Service. It is this service 
that has made Revere, not a mere purveyor of metals, but 
an American institution. This in turn means that indirectly 
Revere helps bring you better, more economical and efficient 
products. Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, Founded 
by Paul Revere in 1801; 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


IN NON-FERROUS METALS, REVERE REALLY KNOWS ITS A-B-C’s. 
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You dont have to look twice 
‘to tell its a Mercury 


MERCURY'S STANDOUT STYLING 
1S SHARED BY NO OTHER CAR! 


There’s no mistaking a 1955 Mer- 
cury. Its styling is exclusive 
signed for Mercury alone. 
Extra-low silhouette: For example, in 
the Mercury Montclair Sport Coupe 
shown. No other 6-passenger car has 
such a low silhouette—only 58'4 
inches high. And no other car com- 
bines two-tone colors in such a 
distinctive way. 

Notice the striking panel of color 
under the windows. It makes the 
Montclair look even lower and sleek- 





de- 


er—brings out the rich luster of the 
lower body color. 

Distinctive touches everywhere, in 
all 3 Mercury series: The hooded 
headlamps blend in smoothly with 
the body—are not just added to it. 
The front bumper and grille have 
been simplified into a single graceful 
assembly—rather than a collection 
of separate parts. 

From every angle you can tell 
it’s a Mercury. The clean, uninter- 
rupted sweep of line and chrome, the 
Full-Scope windshield, the massive 
tail-lights all say “Mercury’—for 
they are unlike any on the road, 


New performance to match: There’s 
a new SUPER-TORQUE V-8 engine in 
every model — 198 horsepower in 
the Montclairs, 188 horsepower in 
the Montereys and Customs. 

We invite you to see your Mercury 
dealer for a demonstration drive. 
MERCURY DIVISION + FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


IT PAYS TO OWN A 


MERCURY 


FOR FUTURE STYLING _ SUPER POWER 
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Headline of the Week 
In the Denver Post: 


CHILD-BEATING BILL GETS 
APPROVAL FROM HOUSE 


Death of the Eagle 


When he bought the Brooklyn Eagle 17 
years ago, Publisher Frank D. Schroth 
took on a sickly paper and a tough labor 
problem. The £agle had barely survived a 
14-week strike by the Newspaper Guild. 
Right after he became publisher, Schroth 
announced: “With careful management 


and a lot of luck we will revive the Eagle. 
I sincerely hope to have the friendship of 
the Guild.” Frank Schroth’s management 
and the wartime boom gave the Eagle a 





Burt Glinn—Lire 
PUBLISHER SCHROTH 
He wasn't bluffing. 


semblance of health again; it pushed into 
the black off and on, and in 1951 won a 
Pulitzer Prize for meritorious public serv- 
ice for its series on New York crime. But 
Schroth could not lick his Guild problem. 
At each round of wage negotiations, the 
Guild demanded the same wage scale as 
Manhattan papers, which is the highest 
scale in the U.S. Pointing to rising costs, 
Schroth pleaded that he could not pay. 
This year, in January, the 315 Guilds- 
men struck again, to try to keep up to 
the Manhattan scale. 

Last week, on the 47th day of the 
strike (Time, Feb. 28), Publisher Schroth 
admitted that the Guild problem had 
licked him. He closed the 114-year-old 
Eagle “forever.” Said Schroth bitterly: 
“On January 28 the paper had 130.000 
circulation . . . and many loyal advertis- 
ers. It also had 630 employees. Now it has 
nothing. No circulation. No advertising. 
No employees. The consequences of the 
strike have destroyed the Eagle.” 
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Fair Warning. Schroth had repeatedly 
given fair warning that he might be forced 
to close down. He had said flatly that he 
was unable to pay the $5.80 two-year 
package wage increase that Manhattan 
papers gavé this year. Instead, he offered 
a $2.40 increase. The union replied that 
Schroth was “chiseling,” and offered to 
take the case to arbitration, but only on 
the money questions. Schroth insisted that 
other “fringe benefits” of the Guild con- 
tract were important hidden wages, and | 
refused to arbitrate unless the whole con- 
tract was subject to review. Said he: the 
Guild was asking the Eagle to accept | 
“terms that would have doubled the Ea- 
gle’s great financial loss of 1954.” He | 
pointed out that on the Guild’s list of 177 
U.S. dailies, the Eagle’s scale ($131.50 a 
week minimum for experienced reporters) 
was eighth in the U right behind Man- 
hattan’s seven big dailies ($138.50). 

New York Guild Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Tom Murphy argued that the ten 
mechanical unions in the E£agle’s plant 
were paid Manhattan scale, “and we can’t 
let Schroth claim: ‘I’ve got enough money 
for everybody else but I haven't enough 
for you.’” Schroth replied by pointing 
out that the mechanical contracts had 
few of the benefits such as severance pay 
and sick leave that were in the Guild con- 
tract. Mediators tried to bring the two 
sides into agreement to save the paper, 
but the area of disagreement was too wide. 

"Malignant Problem."’ When Schroth 
announced that he was folding the Eagle, 
Guildsmen at first still considered it 
“bluff,” and continued to picket the plant. 
They were wrong. Schroth made clear that 
his decision was “irrevocable.” The Eagle 
and its equipment were put up for sale. 
Schroth also has a 25-year lease for a 
brand-new building that the Eagle had ex- 
pected to move into just before the strike 
started. (The building now occupied by 
the Eagle was bought to make way 
for a Brooklyn civic center.) Publisher 
Schroth said there was “no one in sight 
to buy the Eagle and bring it out again.” 

The death of the paper left Brooklyn 
without a daily of its own for the first 
time in more than a century. Manhattan 
papers promptly began to try to fill the 
vacuum with Brooklyn supplements and 
special editions. But there seemed to be 
few newspaper jobs in Manhattan for the 
Eagle’s 630 staffers on the editorial and 
mechanical side. Said Publisher Schroth: 
“The Newspaper Guild presents a malig- 
nant problem. This same thing goes on 
year after year until death comes.” 








How to Lose a Beat 

At his home on Washington's Woodley 
Road one evening last week, New York 
Times Bureau Chief James Barrett Res- 
ton was getting ready to go out with his 
family when the telephone rang. “O.K.,” 
said the voice on the phone. “You can 
get them.” For Reston “them” meant 
only one thing: the secret records of the 
Yalta Conference. Like other Washington | 








Take a tip 


















Don’t let harmful engine 
deposits LOCK UP 
your car’s horsepower! 


Just as rust binds a bolt, so deposits 
shackle your engine—stealing pep 
— wasting gasoline—causing exces- 
sive wear. 

Pennzoil with Z-7 keeps engines 
free from all harmful contaminants. 
Allows me Jeugh7ifm® to lubricate 
completely —nlocking horsepower 
for instant response and for better 
gasoline economy. 

Next time, change to long-lasting 
Pennzoil with Z-7. You'll fee/ the 
difference behind the wheel! 
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Switch now 
at this sign... 


BETTER DEALERS 
IN EVERY STATE FEATURE PENNZOIL® PRODUCTS 
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More people in France (in fact, more people 
throughout the world) drink MARTELL 
than any other Cognac. And who knows 


Cognac quality better than the French! 


Imported from COGNAC, FRANCE by 
PARK & TILFORO DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK » 84 PROOF 





George Tames—The New York Times 





Bureau Cuter Reston (Lert) & STAPFERS* 
O.K.,"" said the voice on the phone. 


newsmen, “Scotty” Reston knew that the 
report might be released any time. Only 
the day before, the State Department had 
volunteered to supply 24 “confidential” 
copies of the record to Congress. But the 
Democrats, knowing the record might 
thus leak out, refused to go along with 
the idea (see NATIONAL Arrarrs). As the 
State Department withdrew its offer, 
Scotty Reston went to work on his sources 
to turn up a copy on his own. 

Last week the result of his enterprise 
not only got him the first copy of the 
Yalta record; it forced the State Depart- 
ment to release the text to the press of the 
world, It also enabled the Times to per- 
form a notable journalistic feat. While 
most other papers were carrying only 
sketchy Yalta stories, the Times set in 
type and printed the full text of the 200,- 
ooo-word Yalta Conference record, along 
with news stories, pictures and editorial 
comment. It ran nearly 32 full pages, the 
longest text the paper has ever run (sec- 
ond: the 15-page Pear! Harbor Report). 

Phone Books. After the phone call, 
Reston hustled to “an office.” there got 
the record from his caller. Reston refused 
to say who he was. but newsmen guessed 
Reston’s source was someone in the 
State Department itself. He got the two- 
volume, 834-page report under three con- 
ditions: 1) the Times would publish the 
full conference record, 2) the books were 
to be kept handy so that they could be 
returned in 15 minutes. and 3) they were 
not to be taken apart. Thus the books 
could not be sent to the Times’s New 
York office, but had to be copied in Wash- 
ington. Reston had already phoned Times 
Managing Editor Turner Catledge to alert 
him that he might be getting the report, 
and the Times had decided to publish it, 
since “no question of national security” 
was involved. With the two volumes in 
hand, Reston set his Washington bureau 
to work transmitting the record to New 


York. Said he: “It was like being given 
two phone books to transmit.” 

One group of staffers started to copy 
Volume II (the conference record) page 
by page on the office Thermo-Fax ma- 
chine ordinarily used to copy letters and 
other single sheets of paper. Meanwhile, 
Staff Photographer George Tames was put 
to work photographing Volume I (the 
background papers). As duplicates came 
off the Thermo-Fax machine, five Teletype 
operators began sending the conference 
record over the Times’s leased wires 
to New York. They worked all night, 
and by next day had 14 additional West- 


* Times Washington Correspondents William H. 
Lawrence and Felix Belair Jr. 





The New York 
PHOTOGRAPHER TAMES 


Two books, three conditions. 
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ern Union circuits operating at one time 
to New York. They tied up so many 
wires that there were not enough left to 
send out the text of the President’s 
press conference, and the Times had to 
give some of the lines up. Meanwhile, 
Times Correspondent Bess Furman took 
the filmed copy of the background papers 
to New York. (Excerpts were printed 
the day after the full conference record 
appeared. ) 

The Leak. All this feverish activity 
proved to be too much for the Times 
exclusive. In Manhattan the New York 
bureau of the Chicago Tribune is in the 
Times’s building, and the Trib got wind 
of what was going on, tipped off Trib 
Managing Editor Don Maxwell in Chi- 
cago. He telephoned New York Times 
Managing Editor Catledge, tried to make 
a deal: he would split the costs of prepar- 
ing the texts if the Times would cut in 
the Trib. When Catledge refused, Max- 
well went after the text himself. He told 
his Washington bureau to stir up Illinois 
Senator Everett Dirksen, who, in turn, 
asked Republican Minority Leader Wil- 
liam Knowland to protest about the State 
Department's “plan to ‘leak’ the text to 
one favored Eastern newspaper.” 

By then, word of the Times exclusive 
was racing around Washington. Newsmen 
began to badger their own sources, and 
copies of the report were leaking fast. 
Knowland and New Hampshire's Senator 
Styles Bridges, who were lunching that 
day with Secretary of State Dulles, an- 
grily reported the uproar to him. As 
a result, Dulles’ office told reporters after 
lunch that copies of the Yalta record 
and background briefings would be re- 
leased to the entire press later in the 
afternoon. 

Congratulations. By 4:50, when other 
newsmen officially got their copies of the 
report for release at 9 p.m., the Times, 
with as many as 84 Linotype machines at 
work, had an 18-hour head start in setting 
the text. But the Chicago Trib, which 
learned how to print fast from photoen- 
gravings during a long (1947-49) typo- 
graphical strike. remembered an easy way 
to catch up. A Trib staffer flew two copies 
of the documents to Chicago, where the 
paper quickly made photoengravings of 
the full conference record. Thus it was 
able to print a supplement with a repro- 
duction of the record.* The Trib, however, 
was so rushed that it did not have time to 
write enough side-bar stories to go with 
the text. So it borrowed three stories from 
the Times, whose news service the Trib 
buys. simply marked them “Special,” and 
ran them on its own front page. 

After the Times and Trib were out, 
Times Editor Catledge phoned the Trib’s 
Maxwell to congratulate him on his fast 
finish after his slow start. Joked Maxwell: 


“Tt’s a mutual-admiration society. We've | 
been agreeing with each other that we're 


the two greatest editors in the country.” 


* Long after the paper was printed, Trib type- 
setters had to set the full text in type anyway 
to satisfy the “bogus” type requirement (Time 
Nov. 24, 1952) of the typographical union's 
featherbedding rules. 
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Fast-growing Sprague Electric Co.'s 
board chairman Robert C. Sprague 
says, ‘Much of our success is due to 
the high quality of workmanship of 
the people living in the northeast. 
Here in western Massachusetts we 
draw on an abundance of second, 
third and even fourth generation 
craftsmen — loyal, stable men and 
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INDUSTRIAL LEADER PUTS IT PLAINLY 


women whose skills are so vital to 
electronics manufacture. Some 15 per 
cent of the nation’s electronics 
industry is already settled here in New 
England, thriving on our unique labor 
situation and our famous research 
facilities. If skill isa key in your opera- 
tions, you'll do well to investigate 
New England.” 





FOR BUSINESS: A PLUM TO PICK 


123 institutions of higher learning 
create an enormous regional reservoir 
of college-educated young people 
available to industry. Impressed with 
New England’s livability, many well- 
trained “‘outsiders’’ settle here upon 
graduation and attract others of similar 
talent. New England Electric System, 
largest in the northeast, supplies ample 
power to the region’s busy heartland. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING. Our confidential 1 
services in location surveys are yours for the 
asking. Write Industrial Development 
Department, Room T, New England Electric 
System, 441 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 


With 24 hydro stations and 12 steam 
plants like the Salem, Mass. Station 
above, the System keeps pace with 
established industries and the ever- 
increasing number of newcomers. 





New England's largest electric system 
— serving 2,300,000 people in 232 
New England communities — and over 
3800 industrial and manufacturing firms. 
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The Busy Air 


q In Baltimore, viewers of Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen's Life 1s Worth Living got a jolt 
when the bishop asked the rhetorical ques- 
tion: “Will the Communists find Christ 
on the Cross?” and, without any change 
in the picture, a soprano voice answered 
loud and clear: “Of course not!’ Embar- 
tassed executives of station WAAM ex- 
plained that a technician had pulled a 
switch at the wrong moment, cutting off 
the audio portion of the bishop’s Du 
Mont show and letting in a vagrant sen- 
tence from Corliss Archer on ABC. 

@ In Manhattan, TV soap operas carried 
an even greater load of grief than usual 
as leading characters on Brighter Days, 
First Love, Golden Windows and The 
Inner Flame were either accused of or 
confessed to murder. 

g In Miami, Conductor Leopold Stokow- 
ski blew a fuse when he heard himself 
described over the air as being 74 years of 
age and the son of an Irish mother. Cried 
Stokowski: “No, no, no, no. That's not 
true. I was born in 1887 . .. That’s a 
damned lie. My mother was not Irish. 
This is terrible—where did you get that 
stuff?’’ Flurried Commentator John Pros- 
ser shouted to a station WKAT engineer, 
“Cut the broadcast!” and the interview 
was replaced by 30 minutes of recorded 
music. Later, Prosser explained that his 
information came from the International 
Encyclopedia of Music. Stokowski took 
himself off in high dudgeon, refused to 
clarify for reporters either his birth date 
or parentage. 

@ In Manhattan, cowboys appeared to 
have better staying power than spacemen 
as Du Mont announced that next month 
it was canceling Captain Video, the oldest 
(seven years) interplanetary show on TV. 
@ In London, the new commercial TV 
network scheduled to go on the air in 
September announced that it would co- 
operate with the BBC in leaving British 
TV screens blank from 6 to 7 every eve- 
ning. Purpose: to enable parents to tear 
moppets away from TV sets, feed them 
and put them to bed ‘before the night’s 
programs begin. 


The Versatile Thrushes 

Funnyman Jack Paar appraised Song- 
stress Betty Clooney (sister of Rosemary ) 
with a businesslike eye last week and re- 
gretfully decided to drop her from his 
CBS-TV Morning Show. In her place he 
hired blonde Edith Adams, probably no 
better at singing than Betty. Why did he 
do it? Explained Paar: “We're on the air 
15 hours a week, mostly without script, 
so everyone has to double in brass. Edith 
Adams can do any dialect, sing in Italian, 
German and French, and mimic person- 
alities from Louis Armstrong to Marilyn 
Monroe. What's more, she’s full of ideas, 
and ideas are what we live on.” 

TV comics from coast to coast could 
nod in solemn understanding. For years a 
girl singer needed only to 1) be pretty, 
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Georce Goset & Peccy Kinc 
From bandstand to handstands. 





2) have a good voice, 3) possess sufficient 
composure to clutch a microphone with- 
out falling off the bandstand. But tele- 
vision has added extra demands: more and 
more, singers are expected to save their 
breath for such nonvocal antics as hand- 
stands and soft-shoe routines. 

When Eydie Gorme joined Steve Al- 
len’s NBC show Tonight a year and a 
half ago, she was simply a garden-variety 
pop singer. Now she can fly across the 
stage via hidden cables like Peter Pan, do 
a tap dance, play dramatic skits, deliver 
commercials for Helene Curtis spray net, 
and nimbly field and return an ad lib. 

In auditioning singers, CBS’s Robert Q. 
Lewis listens with one ear to a girl's voice, 
watches with both eyes to see what tricks 
she may have up her sleeve. He values 
Vocalist Jaye P. Morgan because she can 
“read a line,” work on a trapeze and do 
acrobatics. He is pleased that Lois Hunt, 
once a junior soprano with the Met. “has 
come out of complete stuffiness to rise to 
any occasion."’ Carol Bushman, one of the 
four Chordettes, wins his praise for her 
“farm-type humor.” 

The demands on all TV thrushes are not 
quite so strenuous. Arthur Godfrey’s hired 
hands have had to learn to ice-skate and 
swim, but, mostly, his singers need only 
look at the floor with humility while Ar- 
thur tells viewers what good kids they are. 
On the George Gobel Show, Peggy King’s 
main nonsinging chore is to rub noses with 
Funnyman Gobel before he wanders off- 
screen. Denise Lor’s task is more elusive: 
Garry Moore hired her because he thought 
she was “somebody the Middle West 
would like.” The Midwest likes her. 


The Week in Review 


Television, more and more, was getting 
into other people’s business. NBC’s Amer- 
ican Inventory gave an upbeat plug to the 
stock market in a playlet about the joys 
of being a small investor, while on Youth 
Wants to Know, Arkansas’ Senator “Wil- 
liam Fulbright (see Bustness) deplored 
the market’s excesses. Indiana’s Senator 
Homer Capehart got in the act by appear- 
ing on Walter Winchell’s ABC telecast 
for the express purpose of asking Win- 
chell some friendly questions about his 
broadcast stock tips. Unfortunately, the 
Senator began by answering questions in- 
stead of asking them, and whenever he 
seemed likely to get in stride, -was forced 
to make way for a commercial for Gem 
razors. 

Another Senator, Maine’s Margaret 
Chase Smith, was back at work for TV, 
interviewing three heads of state—Franco, 
U Nu of Burma, Nehru—for CBS's See Jt 
Now (to the tune of much grumbling by 
G.O.P. colleagues at work on Capitol Hill). 
And Oklahoma’s Robert Kerr defended 
both the oil industry and the Democratic 
record on Meet the Press. 

Manic Depression. Health hints were 
scattered throughout the week in TV’s 
typical buckshot fashion. Omnibus showed 
the staccato heartbeat of a pretty girl 
suddenly confronted by a spider, moments 
later probably scared more viewers than 
it enlightened with a closeup film se- 
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THIS NEW MONY POLICY. MAIL THIS COUPON NOW. 








new MONY “EXECUTIVE” POLICY puts 


310,000 OF LIFE INSURANCE 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALMOST EVERY FAMILY! 


MONY’s new EXECUTIVE policy offers $10,000 or more 
life insurance at a very attractive low-premium rate! 


For example, if you are 30 years old, you can buy a $10,000 
MONY EXECUTIVE policy at the rate of about $4.00 a 
week for the first three years, and $4.50 a weck after that. 
What’s more, annual dividends payable from the end of 
the third year will reduce the cost. 


The MONY EXECUTIVE is offered only in our “economy- 
size”’ 
premium rate reflects MONY’s continuing efforts over the 


package—in amounts of $10,000 or more. Its low- 


years to make more adequate amounts of life insurance 


available to more families—at a cost they can afford. 


Once of the outstanding features of the MONY EXECUTIVE 
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policy is its flexibility. At stated intervals you can change 
it for other plans of life insurance as your changing needs 
make this necessary or desirable. This can be done simply 
by increasing future premiums—witthout the usual lump-sum 
payment of back premiums! 


The MONY EXECUTIVE has high cash values which you 
can borrow or use for any emergency. 


This policy is ideally suited to the man who wants to provide 
lifetime protection for himself and his family, and yet retain 


“ 


the right to “change his mind” to suit his changing needs, 


The MONY EXECUTIVE also provides ideal ‘‘key-man” in- 
surance which will protect a business against the loss of an 
important executive ...a loss that could create a serious 


financial problem for almost any business. 


DON'T WAIT ANOTHER DAY TO FIND OUT MORE ABOUT 


MONY today means money tomorrow! 


Mutual Of New York, Dept. T-35 
Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Please give me rree information about the new 








uy MONY EXECUTIVE policy, 
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~ THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK Address 
| “FIRST IN AMERICA™ ‘ae 
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County or Zone State 





Life Insurance—Accident and Sickness—Hospitalization— 


Retirement Plans... for individuals and for employee groups, 


Occupation Date of Birth 








Everybody profits when an oflice building is air conditioned 


An office building is young, it matures, 
it grows older. But no building should 
be allowed to become obsolete and 
unprofitable when it can readily be 
revitalized. Modernize with Carrier 
Weathermaster* air conditioning. Then 
everybody will profit! 


The tenant — chooses the weather he 
wants by merely turning a dial. His 
office is comfortably cool in summer, 
comfortably warm in winter, no matter 
what the outside weather. 


The building manager —can compete 
with newer buildings by offering the 
features that attract full occupancy. 


The building owner — protects the im- 
portant investment in his building 
against obsolescence and the competi- 
tion of new buildings. 


The draftsman — does better work and 
more of it in an atmosphere free of per- 
spiration, dirt and excessive air motion 
from fans and open windows. 


The secretary — more of her letters go 
in the mail basket, fewer in the waste- 
basket. Air conditioning makes any 
office more efficient. 


The cleaning lady — has less work to do, 
since windows are closed and incoming 
air is filtered free of dust and grime. 
Cleaning costs are lower than ever before. 


Scores of distinguished office buildings 
on America’s skyline have been modern- 
ized by Carrier Weathermaster air con- 
ditioning—among them the Public 
Ledger Building in Philadelphia and 
the America Fore Insurance Building 
in New York. This is the same system 
serving such famous new buildings as 
the Republic National Bank in Dallas 
and Gateway Center in Pittsburgh. 
More people are served by Carrier air 
conditioning than any other make. 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 

"Reg. US. Pat. Of 


FIRST NAME IN 
AIR CONDITIONING 
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HoTeLMAN HILTON (AT HOME) 
How the other half of 1% lives. 


quence of a delicate heart operation. Med- 
ic used Lee J. Cobb to illustrate the dan- 
gers of manic depression in the case of a 
bachelor bank clerk. The Search, explain- 
ing that marriage produced so many prob- 
lems because it was the most complex of 
all human relationships, blamed most fail- 
ures on the lack of adequate communica- 
tion between husband and wife—which 
left the viewers just about where they 
were originally. 

Ed Murrow’s Person to Person reached 
to California to show how the other half 
of 1% of the population lives—in a visit 
to Hotelman Conrad Hilton’s 61-room 
Bel-Air home. Hilton led the cameras 
through endless hallways, lounges, state 
dining rooms, silver vaults and patios— 
all of them bearing a startling resem- 
blance to Statler lobbies. It was almost a 
relief, in the second part of the program, 
to visit the 44-room Manhattan apart- 
ment of Red Buttons, who did a service- 
able imitation of Hilton by patting his 
wall and confiding that it was made of 
“solid plaster.” 

Two Left Feet. To viewers who were 
still warmly remembering the enchant- 
ment of Mary Martin and Peter Pan on 
NBC, CBS bravely offered a lavish musi- 
cal version of Burlesque, starring Dan 
Dailey and Marilyn Maxwell. The show 
had everything—jokes, dances, action— 
except the ability to make viewers care 
very much about what happened to the 
leading characters. 

On the drama front, Eileen Heckart 
achieved a considerable tour de force on 
Philco TV Playhouse as a servant who 
chooses her employer's family over her 
own mother. ABC's U.S. Steel Hour cap- 
tured much of the bestselling novel's fun 
in an adaptation of Mac Hyman’s No 
Time for Sergeants; Andy Griffith was 
convincing as the Georgia rookie with 
two left feet and an unconquerable spirit. 
Probably the week’s most convincing dra- 
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ma was found on another pair of ABC 


shows. Pond’s Theater proved again that | 
Britain’s late great John Galsworthy is | 


one of TV’s most serviceable playwrights: 
his The Silver Box carried a charge of 
stinging social criticism (a rich man and a 
poor man steal the same purse in turn; 
the rich man repays the money, the poor 
man goes to jail). Roddy McDowall was 
excellent as the troubled man of wealth, 
and J. Pat O'Malley had a field day with 
his muleheaded part. On Star Tonight, a 
30-minute program aimed at giving actors 
their first starring TV roles, young Charles 
Aidman managed, without any Brando 
mannerisms, to play a hillbilly who pins 
the murder of his wife on the local sheriff 
(Buster Crabbe). 

There were some off-the-air items of 
note: 1) Patterns, the hit Kraft TV 
Theater show written by Rod Serling 
(Tre, Jan. 24), is scheduled to become 
a movie produced by Broadway's Jed 
Harris; 2) TV Producer Lou Cowan de- 
pressed sensitive viewers by announcing 
that a new quiz called The $64,000 Ques- 
tion is being readied for June. The gim- 
mick: a lucky contestant, by continu- 
ously doubling his stake, can run $1 to 
a maximum of $64,000. This will take 
weeks, and when the money gets big 
enough, the contestant will be imprisoned 
in a glass-enclosed room to prevent coach- 
ing from the studio audience. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Wednesday, 
March 23. Times are E.S.T., subject to 
change. 


TELEVISION 


Disneyland (Wed. 7:30 p.m., ABC). | ° 


The Vanishing Prairie and Seal /sland. 

Lux Video Theater (Thurs. 10 p.m., 
NBC), Frank Lovejoy in Shadow of a 
Doubt. 


Texaco Star Theater (Sat. 9:30 p.m., | 


NBC). Starring Donald O'Connor. 

Spectacular (Sun. 7:30 p.m., NBC), 
Dedicating NBC’s new Color TV City, 
with Dinah Shore, Judy Holliday, Bob 
Hope, Helen Hayes, Fred Allen. 

Toast of the Town (Sun. 8 p.m., CBS). 
Twelfth anniversary of Oklahoma!, with 
Celeste Holm, John Raitt. 

General Electric Theater (Sun. 9 p.m., 
CBS). Henry Fonda in The Clown. 

Greatest Show on Earth (Tues. 8 p.m., 
NBC). Circus preview, with John Daly. 


Radio 


Bob Hope Show (Thurs. 8:30 p.m., 
NBC). With Margaret Whiting. 

Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). La Bohéme, with Albanese, Conley. 

Conversation (Sat. 8 p.m., NBC). The 
world’s ten best novels, discussed by John 
Mason Brown, Jacques Barzun, Bennett 
Cerf, Clifton Fadiman. 

Philadelphia Orchestra (Sun. 12:30 
p.m. CBS). All-Bach program. 

Biographies in Sound (Sun. 7 p.m., 
NBC}. “Bernard Shaw,” with Lady Astor, 
Vincent Sheean, Norman Thomas, Leon- 
ard Lyons, 

















THE WORLD FAMOUS 


EMPIRE 
BUILDER 


BETWEEN CHICAGO-SEATTLE+PORTLAND 
Connections to and from the East and South; 
to and from California 





For information write: P. G. Holmes, Pass. ‘Traffic 


Mgr., Great Northern Railway, Dept. T-35 
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RELIGION 





The Trial of Benedetto 


A Roman Catholic priest and a Roman 
Catholic judge collaborated last week in 
acquitting a man who killed his wife. 

The man: Benedetto Gepponi, 68, an 
Italian laborer. In his youth he had jour- 
neyed to the U.S.. but he did not make 
his fortune. After a while he came home 
and married an Italian girl. They settled 
in southern France, on the Italian border 
near Menton, where he grubbed out a liv- 
ing tending fruit trees and gardens. Nine 
years ago Benedetto’s wife Maddalena had 
a stillborn child, and a year later the nerv- 
ous shock led to a disease that paralyzed 
her legs and attacked her liver. 

To care for her Benedetto went hungry 
and in rags. In the hospital Maddalena 
grew worse, and wrenching spasms of pain 
made her scream again and again “Am- 
mazzatemi! [ Kill me].” 

When Benedetto inherited 200,000 
francs from a brother in the U.S., he 
brought Maddalena home and bought her 
enormous quantities of morphine, but the 
agony went on. “Buy a gun and do it,” she 
pleaded. “If you die before I do, I'll never 
forgive you.” Finally, he bought the gun. 

One night last October, Benedetto knelt 
beside her bed and together they recited a 
prayer to the Virgin Mary. Maddalena un- 
fastened her shift and Benedetto fired into 
her breast, killing her almost instantly. He 
ran into the street weeping. His neighbors 
wept with him, as did the policemen who 
led him to jail. 

Last week came the trial. A long line 
of witnesses testified that Benedetto was 
a hard worker and a good husband. ‘This 
man to me is not a murderer,” testified 
Father Jeanjean, “but rather a suicide’s 
accomplice. If I had had to judge him in 
the confessional, I would have considered 
him as a weak man who, like our Lord, 
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bore the cross that had become too heavy 
for his shoulders.” Judge Borricand ap- 
proved the jury’s verdict: not guilty. 
“But I am no more for euthanasia than 
I am for sin,” insisted Abbé Jeanjean 
when it was over. “Gepponi was the un- 
conscious instrumental cause of an act 
whose victim was the motivating cause.” 


Bouloumboulou 

A melancholy chant, full of the flavor 
of steaming rivers and hot forests, floated 
from the choir as the priest began the 
Mass. Suddenly, like the rumbling of a 
far-off storm, a drum joined in, “Ezé sé ké 
nzapa,” they prayed together. “We im- 
plore you, Our Lord. . .” 

Thus went the “Congo Canoemen’s 
Mass.” Its drumbeat did not seem out of 
place to the natives who crowded the mis- 
sion church of St. Anne in Brazzaville, 
French Equatorial Africa. The church's 
curving Gothic arch resembled the silhou- 
ette of an outsized mud hut, and its lofty 
vaults and arches were modeled after 
palm trees. The altar was made of two 
rough boulders topped by a monolith 
and the simple carved benches resembled 
witch doctors’ ritual chairs. With its glass- 
less windows admitting light and air and 
its roof covered with brilliant emerald 
tiles, the church seemed like a cool spot 
in the jungle. 

Hardly less extraordinary than the serv- 
ice or the church is the man largely 
responsible for them both. 40-year-old 
Father Paul Bureth. St. Anne's financial 
angel and a first-rank showman. 

Also a Five-Ton Truck. An outspoken, 
hardheaded Alsatian who fought as a pri- 
vate in the French army in World War II, 
Father Bureth was first assigned to Braz- 
zaville in 1945, was back in France within 
a few months with heart trouble and a 
doctor's warning that the tropics were not 


Relig ‘ous News Service; André 
St. ANNe’s OF BRAZZAVILLE; FATHER BuRETH & BUILDING FOREMAN 


On Whitsunday, drums at Mass and a man on horseback. 





for him. But St. Anne’s (started as a me- 
moria! to French soldiers) needed money, 
and Father Bureth organized some un- 
employed Africans in France into a song- 
and-dance group. He took them on 
a triumphal tour of the country. and 
francs rolled into the church-building 
fund. Between shows, Father Bureth 
taught French church choirs the Canoe- 
men’s Mass (written especially for St. 
Anne’s by a French musicologist) and per- 
sonally played the drums. He had to turn 
down an offer to put on an African floor 
show in a California nightspot. 

By 1952 everybody, including Father 
Bureth. had forgotten that the tropics 
were bad for him. Sent back to Brazzaville 
(pop. 84,000) by his superiors in the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Ghost to supervise 
construction of the church, he tirelessly 
wheedled free building materials, organ- 
ized a native concert and mammoth fairs 
to raise more money. To the natives. he 
became known as “Bouloumboulou,” or 
“Assassin,” a humorous reference to his 
driving energy and the awe in which he 
is held. His anger can indeed be awe- 
inspiring. Once, when he discovered that a 
native was being slowly poisoned by an 
uncle who wanted his property, Father 
Bureth broke into the man’s hut, threat- 
ened to flatten both uncle and hut with 
his five-ton truck. The poisoning process 
stopped. 

Also a Spire. Thanks to Father Bureth, 
St. Anne’s is slowly nearing completion 
(cost so far: 96 million frances, or $274.- 
285), has already become an active center 
of worship for its 8,000 native and sev- 
eral hundred European parishioners. Next 
major step: construction of a 265-foot 
spire to crown the edifice. 

But this week, as he unpacked a new 
shipment of 22,000 tiles for the church, 
scowling at each damaged tile through his 
steel-rimmed glasses, he had a more im- 
mediate project in mind. For designing the 
church (without fee), French Architect 
Robert Erell, a Protestant, was awarded 
the Order of St. Sylvester by the Pope. 
This, according to Bureth, entitles Erell 
by ancient custom to. enter St. Anne’s 
Church on horseback. Showman Bureth is 
arranging to have the architect ride into 
church astride a horse just before the 
Canoemen’s Mass on Whitsunday. 


Trouble for the Cardinal 


It is hard to be too conservative as a 
churchman in Spain, but Seville’s Pedro 
Cardinal Segura y Saenz has managed it. 
He has lambasted Dictator Franco for 
being too nice to Protestants and for al- 
lowing the Falange to be too “anticleri- 
cal,” he has looked nostalgically back at 
the Inquisition, has damned and damped 
down such pleasures as movies and dances 
in his archdiocese of Seville. 

Four months ago the Vatican moved 
against Cardinal Segura, appointed an 
archbishop coadjutor with equal rights 
and functions plus the right of succes- 
sion. Last week the 74-year-old prelate 
suffered another setback. The Vatican au- 
thorized publication of a message from 
its Papal Nuncio in Spain, Archbishop 
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CARDINAL SEGURA 
M utterings in Spain, rumors from China. 
Ildebrando Antoniutti, congratulating the 
Chapter of the Seville Cathedral for con- 
demning a recent leaflet campaign, “di- 
récted against the Pope, the Holy See 
the Nuncio, and the Archbishop Coad- 
jutor by means of writings widely distrib- 
uted from Seville throughout Spain.” The 
leaflets (one title: Segura, Martyr of 
Truth), attacked the Cardinal's “enemies” 
and were reportedly approved by Segura 
himself. Said the Nuncio: “Put an end to 
the mutterings, maledictions and calum- 
nies . . . May the pen break of those 
who write anonymous documents 4d 

In Seville, an official inquiry began into 
the authorship and origin of the pam- 
phlets. At week's end, hard-pressed old 
Cardinal Segura was quoted: “Not even 
the Civil Guards will get me out of my 
dioc ese.” 

Rome's Sacred Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith last week an- 
nounced the excommunication, three 
years ago, of Monsignor Li Wei-Kwang, 
onetime Vicar General of the Archdiocese 
of Nanking. His offense: “Acting by word 
and deed against the legitimate authority 
of the representative of the Supreme Pon- 
tiff in China.” The excommunication was 
not published until now, in hopes that 
the erring priest might mend his ways. 
Instead, according to Osservatore Ro- 
mano, Li has recently t 
and proclaimer among Christ 
ments that have the purpose of dividing 
Catholics and changing the essence of the 
only church of Christ.” In other words, 
Li Wei-Kwang is helping to set up the 
Communists’ bogus “Catholic Church” in 
China, similar to the “independent Cath- 
olic’ churches in European Iron Curtain 
countries. Rumored in the offing: election 
of a fake Chinese “Pope.” 


yecome leader 
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Only for a transgression in faith or morals 


would the Pope remove an archbishop. 
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Humanist Heresies 

One of the 20th century’s more fash- 
ionable agnostic creeds is “scientific hu- 
manism.” That creed is not without its 
heresies, and in last week’s humanistic 
New Statesman and Nation, competitors 
matched wits in naming them. Samples 

“Clerastianism: That heresy which 
accepts the supremacy of the clergy in 
family affairs. Members of the sect sub- 
mit their infants to ceremonial headwet- 
ting while placing the tongue in a ritual 
position in the cheek, precede their nup- 
tial rites by ancient formulae to which 
they make mental reservations, and bury 
their ancestors only after a ceremony 
which they believe will ensure respecta- 











bility if not immortality. 

“One Wee Prayer-lsm: The shocking 
heresy that, in moments of acute stress 
ind danger, one wee prayer is permissible. 
This may be attributed, later, to behav- 
iouristic reflex responses. 

"Antidisestablishmentarianism: The 
belief that the established church should 
be preserved as a bulwark against reli- 
gious enthusiasm. 

"Diabolarianism: The belief that while 
it may now be confidently asserted that 
there is no God it is not yet safe to sa 
the same about the Devil. 

"'Somewhere-Elsers: Those who, despite 
their humanist indoctrination, cannot help 
thinking that, although there can be no 
‘heaven’ for them to be in, their dead 
exist somehow-else, somewhere-else.” 


Words & Works 


@ There is too much “noisy religiosity on 
the public level” in the U.S., said Dean 
James A. Pike of the Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine (New 
York City). “When we put ‘In God We 
Trust’ on our postage stamps, open up a 
meditation room in the U.S. capitol, and 
make constant reference to spiritual values 
and then fail to live up to our words with 








our deeds, we give an impression of hypoc- 
risy to the rest of the world.” 

@ The Southern Baptist Convention 
(membership: 8,000,000) announced a 
“multimillion-dollar” expansion program 
in radio-TV to reach 65 million un- 
churched people. Projects extension of 
The Baptist Hour radio program to five 
new metropolitan areas, including New 
York City; a series of half-hour color- 
television programs; distribution of “pre- 
tested scripts” for live local TV programs 
o Southern Baptist churches; con- 
Radio-Television 





to 30 C 
struction of a $200 
City at Fort Worth. 
@ Reporting on an advertising campaign 
for the Roman Catholic Church that used 
car cards in Chicago buses, streetcars, sub- 
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vay and elevated trains for two months 
in 1954, Paulist Father Maurice Fitzgerald 
gave this score: of 5,339 people who re- 
sponded by asking for information on 
Catholicism, 150 became converts. Aver- 
age cost per convert, including textbooks, 
s and diplomas: about $80. “There's 
nothing wrong with using advertising,” 
said Father | 
American life—it’s the way we do things.” 











zgerald. “It’s basic to 
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"IT’S NO SECRET, 
MAYFLOWER 
MOVES ‘BES: o 
JAYNE MEADOWS ce 


Lovely TV, Stage and Movie Actress 


Je 









Discuss your moving or storage 
problems with Mayflower experts. 
Your nearby Mayflower Ware- 
houseman will gladly appraise your 
needs, and carefully plan your 
move. His complete, dependable 
service saves you work, worry and 
detail. 








MAIL COUPON FOR FREE MOVING DAY KIT TO 
MAYFLOWER WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSN. 


860 CONSOLIDATED BLOG. + INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


NAME = 
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Know your near-by Mayflower 
Warchouseman —consult 
your telephone directory 


Mayflower 
Warehouses 
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SCIENCE 





Electronic Morse-Man 


One of the most monotonous kinds of 
skilled work that still survive in a world 
of automation is the on-the-spot transla- 
tion of hand-keyed Morse code into writ- 
ten language. This week the C.G.S. Labo- 
ratories of Stamford, Conn. told about an 
electronic decoder that takes over the job. 
According to C.G.S., the decoder listens 
to the dots and dashes and automatically 
types out not only letters, but words. It 
adjusts its speed. from ten words to 600 
words per minute, and memory circuits 
permit it to “copy behind” the incoming 
signal, just as a human operator does. 


Fossil Climate 

Ichthyologist Carl Hubbs, of the 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography, has 
been writing the history of California’s 
climate as far back as 2000 B.C. Five 
years ago, studying water temperatures 
off Lower California, he camped at Santo 
Tomas, and with a true scientist’s curiosity 


| about things that did not directly concern 


him, he dug into an ancient Indian camp 
site and turned up the shell of a crypto- 
chiton, a large, limpet-like mollusk. 

Only a marine biologist would have 
found the shell exciting. Hubbs knew that 
cryptochitons do not live, at present, 
south of Santa Barbara, 300 miles to the 
north. He deduced that the water off 
Loyer California (and presumably the 
climate) must have been considerably 
colder when the prehistoric Indians ate 
that cryptochiton. 

Since then, Hubbs has rummaged 
through many ancient heaps of kitchen 
midden and found many shells of crea- 
tures that do not live there any more. 
Some of them he sent to the University 
of Chicago to be analyzed in two ways: 
for carbon 14 to tell their age, and for 
oxygen 18 to tell the temperature of the 
water in which they were formed.* 

The tests showed that since 2000 B.C. 
the average temperature of the water off 
Lower California has fluctuated several 
times by as much as 5°. This does not 
sound impressive, but the difference is 
enough to count for sharp changes of cli- 
mate. Dr. Hubbs believes that 300 years 
ago the weather was more tropical along 
the Lower California coast. From 700 to 
1,100 years ago, it was colder than now. 
Twenty-five hundred years ago and 4,000 
years ago, it was unusually warm. Today 
that part of Lower California is about as 
dry as possible; Dr. Hubbs thinks that 
the region probably got more rain during 
both its warm and its cold spells. Thus the 
land may well have been able to support 
the large Indian population reported, to be 
living there by the Spaniards during the 
warm period 300 years ago. 

The Hubbs climatic history is still full 





* Oxygen 18, a rare, non-radioactive isotope of 
oxygen, is less abundant in the calcium carbon- 
ate of shells formed in warm water than it is in 
those formed in cold water. 








Los Angeles Times 
IcuTHYOLOGIsT HuBBs 
Excitement in an old shell game. 


of blanks, but Dr. Hubbs hopes to fill 
them in by finding shells from more Indi- 
an rubbish heaps. Since charcoal found on 
the Scripps campus dates as 22,500 years 
old, primitive man may have been around 
at least as long as that. If he liked seafood 
and tossed the shells by his fire, Dr. 
Hubbs may find them and tell climate- 
conscious California what kind of climate 
California had in 20,000 B.C. 


The U-Bomb 


Asked a reporter at President Eisen- 
hower’s press conference last week: Was 
the great thermonuclear explosion in mid- 
Pacific last year a “bargain basement 
U-bomb”—a sort of “super H-bomb with 
a jacket of natural-state uranium that 
gave it greater power at less cost?” The 
President replied that he did not think he 
should attempt to answer the question 
(and the White House clipped both ques- 
tion and reply out of the television cover- 
age), passed the matter to AEC Chairman 
Strauss, who refused to comment. But the 
whole exchange whetted new curiosity 
about the U-bomb, the latest addition to 
the world’s popular atomic vocabulary. 

The U-bomb, say the educated guessers, 
gets much of its energy from uranium 
238, the plentiful isotope of uranium that 
used to be considered inert and nonfission- 
able. In theory, such an explosion is entire- 
ly possible. So are many other new re- 
actions. Man’s armory of nuclear ingre- 
dients is growing like a mushroom cloud. 

Fission to Fusion. At the end of World 
War II, only two ingredients were in the 
nuclear picture. They were uranium 235 
and plutonium, both of which are fission- 
able, i.e., the addition of a single neutron 
to the atomic nucleus splits the nucleus, 
with a vast release of energy. Later a 
third nuclear ingredient, fissionable U-233, 
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Now a telephone with a 
dial that lights up! 


& 





For information about availability and moderate charges for the light-up dial telephone and other new tele 


phone conveniences now being mode by Western Electric, simply call your Bell telephone business office 


Have you seen the 
new Bell telephone 
with a dial that lights 





up? It’s perfect for 
bedrooms, sickrooms... or any 
dimly lit place. Just pick up the 
handset and the dial is instantly 
illuminated. 

Providing special telephone con- 
veniences for your home and office 
is one part of our job at Western 
Electric. But an even bigger part is 


devoted to making equipment 


Western 


you are seldom aware of... that 
operates “behind-the-scenes” faith- 
fully, economically 

As the manufacturing unit of 
the Bell System, our job is to make 
telephone equipment which works 
that way. 

By teaming up with Bell Labo- 
ratories people who design the 
equipment and Bell telephone 
people who operate it, we help 
provide you with dependable tele- 


phone service at low cost. 


Electric 





MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY (B) UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


ke 


{ 


Your dial telephone actually puts you in 
of a vast network of complicated 
equipment made by Western Electric. In a 
telephone central othce, for instance, more 
than 1,000 switches must operate without 











failure to complete just a single dial call 














UT 
OF A GREAT 
NEW NYLON PLANT... 






comes nylon yarn for safety belts 
that protect life and limb 





With injuries and fatalities 
to car riders rising steadily, more 
and more motorists are equipping their cars 
with dependable safety belts made of Chemstrand nylon yarn 
Securely strapped in, passengers and driver are kept 
from being hurled against dashboards or windshields. Chemstrand 
has put into its vast new plant the most advanced equipment 
o make nylon strong, flexible, impact and abrasion-resistant. Out of 
that plant comes nylon yarn as perfect as man can make it 

... for safety belts, auto upholstery, 

tire cord and a hundred 


other industrial products. 


CHEMSTRAND 


NYLON 


Chemstrand makes only the yarn; America’s finest mills and manufacturers do the rest 


THECH EMSTRAND CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1 * Plants: CHEMSTRAND NYLON—Pensacola, Fla. * ACRILAN® ACRYLIC FIBER—Decatur, Ala 


was made out of nonfissionable thorium. 

About five years ago came the “fusion” 
reaction. In this. an isotope of hydrogen 
(either deuterium, H-2, or, tritium, H-3) 
was forced by extreme high temperature 
to “fuse” into helium with an enormous 
release of energy. The scientists got the 
required high temperature by exploding 
a conventional fission bomb as a detona- 
tor. With this development of fusion— 
which has never been officially described— 
the number of reactive nuclear ingredients 
rose to at least six. 

Temperature Does It. As far as nuclear 
research is concerned, the tremendous heat 
of the new-style explosion is more im- 
portant than the H-bomb itself. The hot- 
ter the reaction, the faster atomic par- 
ticles move. In the hottest reactions they 
may move at such speed that they shat- 
ter normally stable atoms. If these atoms 
are large ones, e.g., U-238 or thorium, 
their splitting releases still more energy. 
This process, now called thermofission, 
was described in the 1945 Smyth Report. 

Some physicists are now guessing that 
the bomb exploded in the Marshall Islands 
in Operation Castle on March 1, 1954 
was a thermofission device. They theorize 
that it had an old-style atom bomb 


(U-235 or plutonium) as a detonator at | 


its center. Around this was hydrogen- 
containing material. Outside this, in turn, 
was a layer of U-238. The extreme high 
temperature of fusion caused the U-238 
to explode by thermofission. 

Supporting this theory are a few public 
hints. One is that the AEC has always 
spoken of the Castle bomb as “thermo- 
nuclear,” not as a hydrogen bomb. An- 
other is that the explosion created an 
enormous amount of radioactive residue, 
which the AEC has officially described 
as consisting of “fission products.” Traces 
of fission products were, in fact, dis- 
covered by Japanese scientists who ana- 
lyzed the fall-out aboard the ‘hapless fish- 
ing boat The Fortunate Dragon (Timer, 
March 29, 1954). If most of the bomb’s 
energy had come from the fusion of hydro- 
gen or other light elements, its residue 
would not have contained such large 
amounts of the fission products that are 
formed by exploding uranium. 

Shipload Lots. A literal three-layer 
bomb would be awkward to build. It is 
more than likely that the nuclear weapon- 
eers know how to combine their ingredi- 
ents in many Subtle ways. They have 
probably discovered that complex mix- 
tures, rather than layers, are more effec- 
tive or reactive. 

If U-238 has indeed been made to ex- 
plode, the weaponmakers have a great 
plenty of it to work with. The stuff was 
formerly considered an almost valueless 
residue left over from the manufacture 
of plutonium or the separation of fission- 
able U-235. It may need hardly any 
treatment to qualify in shipload lots as 
a nuclear explosive. 


None of this is cheery news. It may be | 


the origin of a wry saying of the nuclear 
weaponeers: ““Thermonuclear bombs come 
in three sizes: little ones, medium-sized 
ones, and where’s everybody?” 
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THE RECORD 
Regular payments in 43 
of the last 45 years... 


uninterrupted payments in 
the 22 years since 1933 


How 

MARQUETTE 

looks at 

common dividends 


We in the cement industry know that the varying 
cycles of construction volume have direct bear- 
ing on a company’s earning power. At Marquette 
we try to shape our dividend policy to override 
any temporary earnings variation and maintain 
payments at equitable but realistic levels year 
after year. 

We also know that as a cement company 
broadens its markéts it brings about greater 
earnings stability. A slack market in one area 
can be offset by a busy market in another. 

At Marquette we have gradually expanded 
our marketing area to cover 18 states of the mid- 
west, south and southeast. The results have been 
new sales and earnings records in each of the 
last eight years—and a consistent dividend rec- 
ord for many more years than that. 


VARQUETTE Cement 





Operating eight cement producing plants in Illinois, lowa, 


Ohio, Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi and Georgia. 


Annual capacity 


MARQUETTE CEMENT MANUFACTURING CO. + 20 N. WACKER «. CHICAGO 6, ILL, 
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1836... THE YEAR TEXAS 


~S 


WON I15 INDEPENDENCE 


DHE YEAR WE BEGAN MARING 
THIS GREAT KENTUCKY BOURBON 


YELLOWSTONE 


Through the years this 
Bourbon has been 


hand made for the 







few rather than the 
many. Only 
recently has it 
become available 


nation-wide. Ask 


for YELLOWSTONE 
... the only 
Kentucky 
Bourbon labeled 
“THE GREATEST 


AMERICAN 
WHISKEY”. YeowsToneiM 
100 PROOF 


BOTTLED IN BOND 


WE DISTILL EVERY DROP— 
WE BOTTLE EVERY DROP 


YELLOWSTONE, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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EDUCATION 





Command Decision 


In preparing for the arrival of their 
first cadets in July, officials of the new 
Air Force Academy in Colorado Springs 
were up to their necks in problems of 
supply. Should the boys wear boxer or 
jockey-type shorts? Should they have 
foam rubber or innerspring mattresses, 
button or clamp suspenders, optional or 
compulsory washcloths? But of all the 
problems, none was causing more fuss 
last week than the design for the new 
cadet uniform. It all began when Sec- 
retary Harold Talbott flew into Denver six 
weeks ago, found himself in a huddle with 
Academy Superintendent Lieut. General 
Hubert Harmon and Commandant of 
Cadets Colonel R. W. Stillman. 

“You two don’t know a damn thing 
about uniforms,” sputtered the Secretary 
after looking over nine new models. “I 
know even less than both of you. What we 
need is some real imagination. Some of 
those men in Hollywood should be able to 
give it to us—men like Cecil DeMille 
and Walt Disney and Louis Mayer. I’m 
going to get some outside help. You wait 
to hear from me.” 

A few days later, the Secretary phoned 
the academy to say that no less a person 
than Cecil B. DeMille was going to do the 
job, and a few days after that, the great 
man himself called. “I have the two best 
designers of military uniforms in the 
world,” said DeMille. “I have taken them 
off The Ten Commandments and put 
them on the Air Force Academy uniform.” 
Then, just for inspiration, he asked for 
photographs of uniforms from all over 
the world—Japan, China, Belgium, Nor- 
way, Turkey. 

Last week, while awaiting the DeMille 
design, Secretary Talbott sent out a memo 
suggesting that all hands play down the 
Hollywood angle. “It’s getting out of 


| hand; people better understand that we're 
| still making the final decision, not Holly- 


wood.’’ Cracked an academy officer: 
“We've been afraid people would think 
our cadets were going to carry spears.” 


What ls Academic Freedom? 


Is academic freedom in the U.S. really 
in danger? Absolutely. says rising young 
(36) Historian Russell Kirk (The Con- 
servative Mind)—but not alone for the 
reasons that most teachers seem to think. 
In his: latest book, Academic Freedom 
(Henry Regnery: $3.75), Kirk points an 
accusing finger at the teaching profession 
itself. Some of freedom’s most earnest 
champions. he writes, are actually gnaw- 
ing away its roots. 

One reason for this, Kirk holds, is that 
many a teacher does not begin to under- 
stand the true basis of academic freedom. 
It is not, as Philosopher Sidney Hook 
insists, a gift from the community, nor is 
it justified simply because it benefits 
society. “Academic freedom, in short, be- 
longs to that category of rights called 
‘natural rights,’ and is expressed in cus- 


tom, not in statute.’ Plato’s Academy 
“was not founded by the community, nor 
did it owe its primary allegiance to the 
community. It was instituted by private 
persons . . . to enable them to pursue the 
Truth without being servants of an eva- 
nescent community. And this idea of in- 
tellectual freedom, the freedom of the 
Academy, has ever since been the model 
for all men trained in the classical disci- 
plines.” 

Bearers of the Word. In their own way, 
the medieval universities carried on the 
tradition. Like Plato’s Academy, they were 
free “because their allegiance was to 
the Truth, as it was given to them to per- 
ceive it, and not to the community.” Far 
from smothering discussion, the Christian 
framework of these universities ‘‘encour- 
aged disputation of a heat and intensity 
almost unknown in universities nowadays 

They were free, these Schoolmen, 
free from external interference and free 
from a stifling internal conformity, be- 
cause the whole purpose of the universi- 
ties was the search after an enduring 
truth, beside which worldly aggrandize- 
ment was as nothing.” 

Today. says Kirk, the ancient notion 
that teachers are Bearers of the Word, 
servants only of the Truth, has fallen into 
disrepute. In place of Truth “derived 
from apprehension of an order more than 
natural or material.” such scholars as 
John Dewey and Sidney Hook “early be- 
came attached to democracy as an ideal, 
and in time made democracy into an ab- 
straction and an absolute, for lack of any 
other god.” - 

But the new slogan, “Education for 
democracy,” is a barren one, for democ- 
racy can work for evil as well as good. 
“Democracy is simply a means to 
certain ends . . . And those ends, Justice 
and Freedom, are in large measure the 
products of religious faith, of the religious 
conviction that the human person has 











Bervin Johnson 
HisTortan Kirk 
The old heat was warmer. 
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PLATO IN THE ACADEMY 


The Sophists were ever beral. 


wisdom 
think that 
mic freedom could long prosper under 
King Demos, if 
ceed in casting off its religious sanctions.” 

Destroying Negative. | 


says Kirk, the fear of any dogma has led 


and rights because divine 
I do not 


dignity 


so ordained . aca- 





Democracy should suc- 





ortunately 
© a completely erroneous definition of 
Such “doctrinaire lib- 
1s Historian Henry Steele Comma- 
ger and President Harold Taylor of S 
“think of the Academy as a 
place where professors, like the 
talk the possibility of 
knowing anything with certitude, and the 
every 


academic freedom. 


erals 





Lawrence 


Sonhists 
Sophist 





perpetually of 


necessity tor considering point of 


view, and the need for being ever so lib- 








eral. These latter gentlemen put me in 
mind of Bacon’s famous line: ‘What is 
truth? said jesting Pilate, and would not 


stay for an answer. 

Professor Commager’s theme that “ev- 
eryone ought to dissent from everything 
, is all a negation, 
praising liberty because liberty gives op- 
portunity to demolish ancient things, and 
praising the Academy because the Acad- 
utilized as a safe corner from 
dislodge the 


for dissension’s sake . 


emy may be 





ch to wisdom of our 


ncestors.’ 

Kirk is no man to deny that the U.S. 
university has plenty of tormentors from 
both in and 


the right out of Congress. 


But “whatever constriction of academic 
freedom may have come to pass In recent 
years because of timidity about expressir 


small 


true 


this loss is 
parison with the diminution of 


political opinions very 








freedom of the intellect thro 1 a deaden 
ing but voluntary conformity to prag- 
matic smugness and the lar shibbo- 
leths of the day ... If the Ac ny 
liberties . . . it must 


to transcend- 





pop 





is to 


preserve its 
be defended by 





men loy 
ent values.’ 
But to what values precisely? 
‘To the that the 


proposition end of 
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education is the elevation of the 
of the human person, for the human per- 
son’s own sake. 

To the proposition that the higher 
i better than the 


reason 


nation 1s 





sensate 
triumph. 

“To the pro} that the fear of 
mastery over man and 
the object of learning . 
the proposition, Socratic and 
Christian, that the unexamined life is not 
worth living. 


“If the Aca 


siliens not 


Osition 


God, not the 
natu 


T 





re 
oO 


emy holds by these propo- 
the force of Caesar can 
break down its walls; but if the Academy 
is t sneering at everything in 
earth, or upon reforming it- 
» model of the market place 





upon 


} 








eloquence of the prophets can 


Mission to Bangkok 

The Deput 
he government of Thailand was obviously 
the American lady who had 


Minister of Education for 








1¢ way to Bangkok to rt a 
school for the blind. “Madam,” said he, 
why are you doing such foolish work? 
There are no blind in Thailand.” “But, 


Your Excell - 
are 14 in my new school already. 


huffed the Minister 


icy,”’ replied the lady, “there 
“Well,” 
why bother to edu- 
And with that, his excellency 





cate them? 


turned 








In 7 years since she settled in 
Bangkok, Virginia-born Genevieve Caul- 
rought to Thailand’s 11,000 








pe that they ght otherwise 
ve known. Blind herself, she was 
1ed to break down Thailand's tra- 
indifference to the handicapped 
founded the first school for the 
blind that the country has ever had. Last 
her story 
retold special ceremony in Philadel- 
phia. There, as part of the city’s Educa- 
tion Week for the Blind, Genevieve Caul- 
field received in absentia a small, belated, 
but much deserved reward: a plaque for 
her “great the field of 
education of the sightless.” 
Destination: Asia. Genevieve 
lost her sight in infancy, when a 


never 





detern 





dition 


eventually 





week, 8,700 miles away was 











contribution in 





Caulfield 


careless 








doctor dropped some searing medicine 
into her eyes. In childhood her mother 
urged her to play like other youngsters 


explained to “She 


y as you do. 
her a little if 
are holes in the ground.” Later, after 
ing from two different schools for 


Genevieve's friends: 





see, but 





e can { 
) 


Perhaps you might hel; 








the blind, Genevieve became fascinated by 


what she had heard about Asia, decided 
o learn Japanese and then take a degree 
Col via University’s Teachers College. 





nese business- 





sh to Ja 
I Manhattan, finally set out for 
YU. There 
school 








while teaching at a boys 


heard about the plor- 
able co ns in Thailand. 

Armed with $800 raised during a quick 
visit to the U.S., she arrived in Bangkok 
conditions even 

To most of Thailand's 


she first 









worse 





The ANSWER 


FOR HGH 
COMPRESSION 
ENGINE 
LUBRICATION 


PREVENTS ENGINE 
“KNOCK."’ Eliminates the 
formation of troublesome com- 
bustion chamber deposits 


ELIMINATES VALVE 
LIFTER “STICKING.” 


Corrects the most persistent cases. 


OFFERS LOWER OIL 
fete} b-tE]) ii agle), Bee 
Weather SAE 10W — 20W — 30 
Motor Oil for year ‘round use. 


PROLONGS ENGINE 
dt ee ee 
clean. Minimizes both mechani- 
cal and corrosive wear 


KEEPS UPKEEP 
DOWN. Assures better fuel 
combustion—increases gasoline 
mileage—less cost per mile. 


By the Refiner of the famous 


KENDALL REFINING COMPANY 


BSraditord, Pennsylvania 
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| PAID $20 FOR 
A NEWSPAPER 
AND MADE $3000 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


The day I picked up a copy of The Wall 
Street Journal in a hotel lobby was a 
turning point in my life. I saw right 
away that here was a tool that would 
help me earn more money. So I started 
reading The Journal regularly. 

I was not mistaken. Now I know why 
men of wealth and prestige read The 
Journal. It is part of their secret. It is 
one of the things that helped them get 
where they are. The $20 I spent for a 
year’s subscription to The Journal 
helped me add $3000 to my income. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in four cities — 
New York, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance, 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The ‘Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. TM 3-28 





Get to feeling 


GOOD AGAIN! 





Seltzer 
ACID INDIGESTION 


ALKA-SELTZER relieves over-acid stomach 
with instant alkalizing action, soothes and 
settles an upset stomach. Feel better FAST 
with refreshing ALKA-SELTZER! 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC., ELKHART. IND 








Udom Yearudi 


TEACHER CAULFIELD (CENTER) & BLIND THAI STUDENTS 
Now the people see. 


Buddhist population, blindness was simply 
a punishment inflicted for some evil done 
in a previous life, and not even the gov- 


ernment seemed to want to interfere. 
| “This is really unnecessary work,” the 
late Prince Rajada Sonakul told her. 


“When we finish educating all the de- 
linquent boys in Thailand, perhaps we 
can do something for the physically handi- 
capped.”” Weary of official brushoffs. Miss 
Caulfield decided to take her case to the 


| people. She set up a booth at Bangkok's 


| 


big Constitutional Fair, for seven nights 
straight gave demonstrations in reading 
Braille. Though the people watched and 
listened, they did not believe. Some said 
she was a spy; most thought her reading 
was only a trick. 

Into the Interior. Then, one day in 
1939, her luck changed. The blind Princess 
Puangmas-Phaka Diskul, cousin of the 
future King Phumiphon. heard about her 
work, asked to be admitted to the school. 
Soon other pupils came, and by the time 
the war broke out. her school was so 
well established that the Japanese invad- 
ers were persuaded to let it continue. 
When the bombs began to fall on Bangkok 
she gathered her pupils together and 
moved the school into the interior. After 
V-J day she led her doughty band of 
students back to the capital and took 

up where she had left off. 

Today Genevieve Caulfield’s matronly 
figure is a famous one in Bangkok. Her 
school, built on land that the government 
gave her in 1949, has six buildings and 

a special Braille printing press from the 
Foran Operations Administration. Taught 
by a staff of Roman Catholic Salesian 
sisters and Thai volunteers, her 189 pu- 
pils come from all over the land—the 
children of high government officials and 
poor shopkeepers, of rich merchants, pedi- 
cab drivers and coolies. Eventually, she 
hopes to build a new $50,000 building, 
a vocational training center in Bangkok, 
and an elementary school in northern 
| Chiangmai. But even if those plans never 
go through, she will have accomplished 
her mission. “The whole attitude of the 


Thai people towards the physically handi- 
capped,” says she, “has changed entirely.” 
Would she take the credit? “Please look 
at it this way: the school has helped 
a great deal.” 


Report Card 

@ By a vote of 7 to 1, the New York 
City Board of Education passed a resolu- 
tion that would 1) require teachers to 
answer under oath questions on “any mat- 
ter under the jurisdiction of the board,” 
and 2) “authorize” Superintendent Wil- 
liam Jansen to require teachers to name 
any colleagues who “may be or may have 
been” members of subversive groups. 

g South Carolina’s Governor George Tim- 
merman Jr. contributed a remarkable defi- 
nition to the controversy over desegrega- 
tion of U.S. schools. Desegregation, said 
he, is “designed to lynch the character of 
a fourth of our nation . . . It is contrary 
to the divine order of things. Only an evil 
mind could conceive it. Only a foolish 
mind can accept it.’ 

@ After a three-month test of trainees in 
the U.S. Army Signal Corps at Camp 
Gordon, Ga., the Human Resources Re- 
search Office of George Washington Uni- 
versity had some good news for backers of 
educational TV. Most important findings 
of the test: 1) normal instruction time in 
one electronics course was cut in half 
when the course was presented on TV with 
visual gimmicks, e.g., closeups, cutaway 
models; 2) TV students remembered what 
they had learned as well as and often bet- 
ter than, students taught by regular class- 
room instructors; and 3) men with low 
1.Q.s benefited most, did far better on ex- 
aminations than their counterparts in reg- 
ular classes. 

@ At a meeting on juvenile delinquency, 
Vice Principal Meyer Berkowitz of Phil- 
adelphia’s Samuel S. Fels Junior High 
School gave one reason for current mis- 
behavior: “When I was young, we used 
to roll up the rug and dance. It’s tougher 
now for the youngsters because of wall- 
to-wall carpeting and parents watching 
television.” 
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Announcing another new development... 


Backed by the famous SYLVAN IA money-back offer 












«». Maximum 
light output 


More than 440 square inches of radiating 
area pour out light from this new Sylvania 
development in lamps—to bring you a total 
light output nearly 114 times greater than 
existing lamps of the same size—to permit 
a two-lamp fixture to do the same lighting 
job as previous 3-lamp fixtures, 


22st king-size 
rapid-start lamp 


In this new “high-output” lamp 
Sylvania has added to the quick- 
starting feature a new and unpre- 
cedented high efficiency of 70 lumens 
per watt, 






»»:to bring you today’s most powerful 
fluorescent lamp 


With the development of the new high-output, 
8-foot fluorescent lamp, Sylvania now offers you 
more light output than ever before from a single fluores- 
cent lamp. The new Sylvania 96”, T-12, 100-watt 
lamp now opens up new economies for commercial 
and industrial installations where high light levels at 
low cost are a prime consideration, 


Anp—like all Sylvania fluorescent lamps—these 
new, high-output lamps are backed by Sylvania’s 
famous money-back offer. If, in your opinion, they 
do not outperform your present lamps, for uni- 


formity of performance and appearance, for main- 
tained brightness and life—send them back with 
your signed certificate and Sylvania will refund the 
full purchase price. Check with your Sylvania sup- 
plier on the new 96", T-12, 100-watt lamp today. 
Sytvania Evecrric Propucrs Inc. 
Lighting Division, Salem, Mass. 
In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd. 
University Tower Bldg., St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, P. Q. 


LIGHTING « RADIO « ELECTRONICS 
TELEVISION «¢ ATOMIC ENERGY 


Keep your eveon GYLY ANIA 
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«fastest growing name in sight 





Glass is wedded to steel 2000 times a day as Permaglas 
water heater tanks are fired at 1600° F. 


How we work steel to make 


A. O. Smith “glass-protected steel” has 
been proved in more than 2,500,000 
homes, on farms and by industry 


HE glass-lined, rust-proof 
Permaglas water heater typ- 
ifies A.O. Smith’s creative work 
with steel. And so does the 
handsome new design that takes 
the water heater out of hiding 
... puts it in the kitchen or main- 
floor utility room alongside 
your best-looking appliances. 
The same creativeness that 
developed the rust-proof water 
heater works in other fields. 
Consider the brewing indus- 
try for example. Here, A. O. 
Smith applies its technique of 
marrying glass to steel in the 
manufacture of giant glass- 


lined tanks that make a vital 
contribution to beverage purity 
and uniformity. 

Leading food and chemical 
progessors also make good use 
of glass on steel. Glass-lined 
equipment, produced by Glas- 
cote Products, Inc., subsidiary 
of A. O. Smith, has long been 
standard for corrosive service. 

Glass-on-steel works on the 
farm, too. The old-fashioned 
silo is giving way to the revolu- 
tionary Harvestore, Glass-sur- 
faced inside and out, this feed 
storage unit excludes air to pre- 
vent spoilage. And the fully 





A new “star” is born for the 
modern kitchen, utility room. 





Processors rely on 
Glascote reactors 


mechanized bottom-unloader 
gives farmers a new high in 
safety and efficiency. Actually, 
Harvestore performance is so 
versatile that the unit is being 





a 


Domestic and Line pipe, 
commercial oil well casing 


water heaters 








Vertical Home heating and 
turbine pumps cooling systems 





Gloss-lined and Safety grating, 
stainless tanks flooring, stair tread 





Feed and bulk Pressure vessels, 
storage units heat exchangers 


Rust-proof glass assures cleanest Py He: 
; (Ps 


hot water you'll love for life. 


Gasoline pumps, Welding machines, 
{ W I ] I Vy | | petroleum meters electrodes, accessories 
y 
adopted by industry, too, for ucts, A. O. Smith also makes - 
5 Automobile frames Electric motors 
bulk storage of hard-to-handle steel work for you in many 
materials. other ways. Let our research 
World’s largest manufac- and engineering experience 
turer of glass-lined steel prod- help solve your problems! 








Through research .a better way 


AO. Smith 
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MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


11 plants in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Texas and California. 


International Division: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





Harvestore serves both 
farm and industry 





Surrealized Zombie 


Beyond the Pale. The verdict, pub- 
lished in the current issue of surrealism’s 
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MAX ERNST'S 
“RENDEZVOUS” 


Group portrait of Surreal- 
ists, painted in 1922, shows 
Ernst perched on bearded 
Dostoevsky’s lap. Others 
from left, front row: Fraen- 
kel, Paulhan, Péret, Baar- 
geld, Desnos. Second row: 
Crevel (seated), Soupault, 
Arp, Morise, Rafaele San- 
zio, Eluard, Aragon, Breton, 
De Chirico, Gala Eluard. 


from the very start ...he has [now] 
renounced in the most flagrant manner 


With all the solemnity of a high court 
rendering judgment, the handful of loyal 
surrealists who still rally round Poet 
André Breton, 59, intoned a malediction 
on one of their founding members, then 
relegated him to the ranks of the living 
dead. The victim: Painter Max Ernst, 63, 
whose dreamscapes haunted with women 
in birds’ plumage, boilerplate elephants 
and the carnage of dismembered manne- 
quins long kept him in the surrealist van. 
His crime: winning first prize in last year’s 
Venice Biennale (Time, June 28). 


official magazine Medium, recited Ernst's the 


sins in surrealist detail. “Understanding 
that Max Ernst won the First Prize for 
Painting at the Venice Biennale, and that 
under the circumstances one cannot even 
allow that he was the winner of a competi- 
tion, since a separate pavilion had been 
placed at his disposal . . . thus affording 
evidence that this official recognition was 
preconceived, and could not have been so 
well arranged if it had not been obsti- 
nately schemed for, 

“That, an old Dadaist and Surrealist 


nonconformism and the revolutionary 
spirit that he previously embraced, 

“That as signer of most of the [prin- 
cipal] collective texts ... he has long 
shown himself to be among those most 
merciless toward any kind of divergence 
or defection, 

“That in assuming such ‘honors,’ he 
blithely sacrifices for his material interests 
... the superior interests of the spirit ... 

“!We] consider that Max Ernst has 
placed himself outside Surrealism, and 
decree that whatever he undertakes in the 


SUCCESS THROUGH FAILURE 





= : AINTER Fernando Gerassi be- 

lieves that nothing succeeds like 
failure. “Each time you fail,” he 
says, “you learn something. If you 
have faith in yourself you accept 
the failure and go on. The more 
failures the better.”’ This philosophy 
has seen Gerassi through some dark 
times, and brought him to a point 
where he may have to abandon it. 
Gerassi’s first exhibition in 20 years 
opens next week at Manhattan’s 
Panoras Gallery, and is likely to be 
a smashing success. 

The pictures relate to no particular school or fashion, carry 
no message. They are not meant to stun, dazzle, or instruct the 
viewer, but simply to be enjoyed. Gerassi clearly enjoyed paint- 
ing each one. They have the brightness, boldness and paradoxical 
vagueness that six-year-olds generally bring to painting, but 
behind the pictures’ ebullience lies a highly sophisticated intel- 
ligence. Gerassi’s Magic Mountains (right) is done with rock- 
bottom economy of means: a few horizontal-stripes, one with a 
sawtooth edge. To those who demand recognizable details, it 
may seem little more than a close-up of a rusty saw. But taken 
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GERASSI 


on its own terms, as evocation rather than description, it can 
have the misty morning grandeur of a mirage that stays. The 
Sun Is Never Alone presents a more complex image in almost 
equally simple terms. The red and black crescent shapes sup- 
porting the sun’s molten disk through the dusk can be read as 
clouds, a bird, a fish, a sailboat, or all four combined. 

Painter Gerassi is a heavy-muscled, egg-bald man of 55 who 
talks with staccato forcefulness in a thick accent—English was 
the last of many languages he picked up. Raised in Spain, he 
first resolved to be a philosopher, went to Germany to study. 
“T wanted to find out the sense of life,” he recalls. “I found out 
you don’t find out anything but speculations.” 

A trip to Italy convinced Gerassi that what he really wanted 
in life was to paint pictures. To make a living while painting, 
he has tried his hand at some 4o different jobs. He came to the 
U.S. at the start of World War II, got an art teaching post 
at Vermont’s Putney School three years later. Today his 
Ukrainian-born wife teaches modern languages at the school, 
while Gerassi paints in their two-room, picture-crammed cot- 
tage, or wanders over the Vermont hills. 

Such peaceful, secluded living has served to heighten the 
chief quality of Gerassi’s paintings: a warm and sunny kind 
of innocence. But the simplicity actually springs from an 
arduous process of trial and error—from “failures,” as he says. 
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GERASSIT’S “MAGIC MOUNTAINS" 


“THE SUN IS NEVER ALONE” 





Out-performs 
them all 


... regardless of price! 


independent tests prove it! I[n re- 
cently completed road tests by a national research 
organization, Havoline competed against the tough- 
est motor oil competition on the market. And in 
test cars driven for millions of miles, Havoline proved 
far superior. 





This is the story in test after test... measuring power, 





pickup, gasoline mileage, extent of wear and corrosion. 
In every case, results show: 


Havoline exceeds the competition 


To exceed competition is a basic Texaco policy. And 
this superiority is vital to your car today. Because of 
closer engine clearances, a clean engine is essential. 
Because of higher compression ratios and higher “load- 
ing” of intricate parts. a tougher motor oil is necessary. 
Havoline, the best motor oil your money can buy, is 
exactly what you need—to get more engine power, 
greater gasoline mileage, new car liveliness that lasts! 
Change to Havoline—today. See your Texaco Dealer, 
the best friend your car has ever had. 


Tip! Havoline 
Motor Oil and Sky 
Chief gasoline are 
the tested, top- 
performance team. 
Use them together, 
and your engine will 
outlast your car. 





“Deep Freeze” Test in Colorado 








In both tests, car engines using Havoline (1) 


used Jess gasoline and motor oil, (2) gave no “High Speed” Test in Texas 
evidence of wear, (3) were far cleaner. 








Havoline wear-proots your engine for the life of your car 


TEXACO DEALERS... sas crates 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 


TUNE IN: TEXACO STAR THEATER starring DONALD O'CONNOR or JIMMY DURANTE on TV Saturday nights, NBC. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts Saturday afternoons, ABC. THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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future will no longer interest [us]. 


It was the most sensational expulsion 


since Salvador Dali (whose name surreal 
ists still anagram as “Avida Dollars”) was 
kicked out in 1935 for commercialism. It 


left surrealism, once the rage of the 1920s 


and 1930s, with scarcely a recognizable 
name to call its own. 
' Down the Path. But High Priest Breton 


was inflexible. In his studio overlooking 
Paris’ Place Pigalle, where he lives sur- 
rounded by surrealist mementos (canvases 
by De Chirico, Picasso and Miro, an 
obscene Dali and a fading collage by Mar- 
cel Duchamp), with tables and shelves 
covered with crystal balls, African masks 
and bronze hands, he explained: “We had 
to take this step because of the younger 
members. Moreover, the independence of 
art was at stake.” Is surrealism finished? 
“Definitely not,” says Breton. “Surrealism 


PAINTER ERNST 
Into the ranks of the living dead. 


has no age. Goya was a surrealist, so was 
Dante. But the public has been vac- 
cinated. Nobody starts a riot any more 
over a surrealist show. But we continue 
to stick to our fundamental ideas: la 
poesie, l'amour and la liberté. There is no 
room among us for those who deviate 
from this path.” 

From Huismes, in central France, where 
he was vacationing last week, old mani- 
festo writer Max Ernst was not long in 
replying: “I left the surrealist group in 
1939 and have never since belonged to it. 
It seems to me that all those who have 
made the discoveries and the greatness of 
surrealism, have over the last 20 years 
either left or have been ‘excluded.’ (To 
name a few: Picabia, Magritte, Giacom- 
meti, Brauner, Tanguy, the artists, and 
Crevel, Desnes, and Eluard, the poets.) 
For me, surrealism will continue to be 
represented by poets such as these, rather 
than by the mediocrities clinging to the 
masthead of André Breton. No wonder he | 
is lonely! I am sorry for him.” | 
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you dictate at your convenience 


over a telephone line. So easy to learn 


. - virtually no practice! Just press a button to dictate 
nd memos are recorded right at your secre- 


tary’sdesk. Makes dictation faster, more automatic. And 


yinto correspondence costs 


For a demonstration call your Audograph dealer today 


—or write us for your copy of “Pushbutton Dictation.” 
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The Gray Manufacturing Company 
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BUSINESS 





WALL STREET 
Down & Up 


Not in .years had Wall Street gone 
through such a hectic week. On Monday, 
as Wall Streeters gloomed over the Ful- 
bright investigation, stocks had their big- 
gest drop since the start of the Korean 
war. Industrials fell 9.72 points, to 391.36, 
back to where they were in early Decem- 
ber. Next day Wall Street took cheer from 
Treasury Secretary Humphrey's testimony 
(see below), and stocks bounded up. They 


flirted around with the customary pink 
fronts,” and “almost wrecked” World War 
IT's Office of Price Administration. 

There was no doubt that the hearings 
were generating so much more heat than 
light that Chairman Fulbright himself ad- 
mitted that the whole affair appeared to 
be “futile.” Then he helpfully translated 
just what he meant by “futile”: “We 
are in a box. If any good comes out of 
these hearings, the credit redounds to the 
President rather than to us.” 

100% Wrong. The week’s first witness 





Associated Press 


CHAIRMAN FutsricHt & GENERAL Motors’ CurTICE 
Confidence is a subtle thing. 


ended with a gain of 7.92 points, the 
largest single-day’s advance since Sept. 5, 
1939. In the next two dgys they crept up 
farther, ended up the week with a net 
gain of 3.67 points. It looked as if inves- 
tors were finally paying less attention to 
the Washington hearings than to the 
healthy facts of the U.S. economy. 


"We Are in a Box" 


Senator J. William Fulbright’s investi- 
gation of the stock market, which had 
some suspiciously political overtones from 
the start, last week turned into an out- 
and-out dogfight between Democrats and 
Republicans. G.O.P. Chairman Leonard 
Hall charged that Committee Member 
Paul Douglas of Illinois was “one of the 
original instigators of the gloom-and-doom 
attack” during the last congressional cam- 
paign, and that one of the star witnesses, 
Harvard’s Professor John K. Galbraith, 
was an “oldtime New Dealing, A.D.A.- 
type of anti-Jeffersonian radical [who] 
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was Chairman William McChesney Mar- 
tin Jr. of the Federal Reserve Board, 
watchdog of the nation’s credit and one- 
time president of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Previous witnesses, notably 
Harvard's Galbraith, had testified that 
margin requirements should be raised, per- 
haps as high as 100%. Did Martin agree? 
He did not, since credit denied to the 
market would just move into other fields. 

Next witness was Treasury Secretary 
George Humphrey, who had been following 
the hearings closely. Humphrey decided 
that it was time to read former College 
President Fulbright (University of Ar- 
kansas) a little lesson in economics. Hum- 
phrey was frankly worried about the 
effects of the investigation, feared it would 
affect confidence in the economy as a 
whole as well as the market. The market, 
said he, is a meeting place of the ideas of 
millions of people. “Confidence is a subtle 
thing. It is built slowly and can be easily 
and quickly shaken . . . Confidence—or 


lack of it—has more to do with the con- 
duct of investors . .. than any single 
thing.” 

Fulbright was stunned. “Do you think 
we should discontinue these hearings?” he 
asked. Said Humphrey: “I do not think 
I would care to advise this committee on 
what its functions are and what it should 
do.” New York’s Republican Senator Ir- 
ving Ives wanted to know if Humphrey 
had heard “anything today about” a stock- 
market crash. Said the Secretary: only 
“in the hearings of this committee.” 

Humphrey was joined by Indiana’s Re- 
publican Homer Capehart, who had been 
needling Fulbright from the beginning. 
Said Capehart: “The series of questions 
that we have had in this committee have 
all tended to be on the negative side, 
[and have tended] to prove that stock 
prices are too high and that maybe we are 
just a few steps behind a crash such as 
we had in 1929.” Said Fulbright: “It is 
very inappropriate to engage in bickering 
with you before this audience.” Replied 
Capehart: “You startedit ... You... 
stick to your knitting and ask [your] 
questions.” Fulbright flushed, and an- 
swered sarcastically: “The Senator always 
adds a great deal to the dignity and intel- 
ligence of our hearings.” 

100°%/, Convinced. Time and again dur- 
ing the investigation, Fulbright had asked 
witne . for reasons best known to him 
and his farm constituents in Arkansas, 
whether they thought the auto industry 
was competitive and whether prices of 
General Motors cars were too high. At 
week's end G.M. President Harlow H. 
(“Red”) Curtice got a chance to answer 
the question himself. Armed with charts 
and statistics, Curtice testified that the 
auto industry is fiercely competitive, and 
that G.M.’s prices have increased less 
since 1941 than its competitors’, But why, 
asked Fulbright, did G.M. not cut its 
prices when the excess-profits tax expired? 
Said Curtice: “In effect, we lowered prices 
because we did not increase the prices 
with the greatly enhanced value that was 
built into the cars.” 

Did G.M. want to increase its share 
of the market to 60%, or was it afraid 
of becoming a monopoly? Answered Cur- 
tice: “We have to keep aggressively com- 
petitive in all areas in order to keep sure 
of maintaining even our, position.” To 
show what he meant, Curtice predicted 
that by 1962 auto registrations will rise 
30%, with a gross national product of 
$500 billion. Then Capehart spoke up 
again. The line of questioning, it seemed 
to him, had nothing to do with the stock 
market. Snapped Fulbright: “You have 
no right continually to criticize my ques- 
tions.” But Capehart disagreed. “I am 
going to continue to do so because I am 
thoroughly—1o00%—convinced that the 
purpose of this investigation is not to 
investigate the stock market, but to harass 
the Eisenhower Administration and to 
harass business in the U.S.” 
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CORPORATIONS 
The Brain Builders 


(See Cover) 

“At last I came under a huge archway 
and beheld the Grand Lunar exalted on 
his throne in a blaze of incandescent blue 
. « « The quintessential brain looked very 
much like an opaque, featureless bladder 
with dim, undulating ghosts of convolu- 
tions writhing visibly within . . . Tiers of 
attendants were busy spraying that great 
brain with a cooling spray, and patting 
and sustaining it...” 

—H. G. Wells, 
The First Men in the Moon 


Last week, in a pastel blue and grey 
room on the fifth floor of a St. Louis of- 
fice building, the newest Wellsian brain in 
the earthly world was enthroned. This 
quintessential brain looked like nothing 
more than a collection of filing cases, 
stretching in a 60-ft. semicircle about the 
room. From within the grey metal cases 
came a faint humming sound; along the 
light-studded metallic face were scores 
of twinkling orange sparks, rippling like 
waves of thought. As in the Grand Lunar’s 
palace, a blaze of light flooded over the 
pale walls and pillars of rosy pink. Air 
conditioning filtered out the dust, kept the 
temperature at an even 75°. Along one 
end of the chamber was a gleaming plate- 
glass observation window, through which 
mere humans—attendants and sightseers 
—could watch and marvel. 

The brain was the newest electronic cal- 
culator, developed by International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. and installed in 
Monsanto Chemical Co.’s St. Louis head- 
quarters. To IBM, it was the “Model 


702 Electronic Data Processing Machine.” 
To Monsanto and awed visitors, it was 
simply “the giant brain.” Seated at its 





CHAIRMAN WATSON 
On rippling waves of thought. 
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Leo Choplin 


IBM Puncu Carp Press ASSEMBLY LINE 
For office hands, horsepower; for brain power, electronic energy. 


control console, a man has at his com- 
mand the computing ability of 25,000 
trained mathematicians. 

New Horizons. On each of its reels of 
magnetic tape, the brain can remember 
enough information to fill a 1,836-page 
Manhattan telephone book—any figure, 
word, chemical or mathematical symbol— 
and work the information at the rate of 
7,200 unerringly logical operations per 
second. In its vast computing units ( 2,500 
electronic tubes, three miles of wire) it 
can multiply a pair of 127-digit numbers 
and arrive at a 254-digit answer in one- 
third of a second. In a second it can add 
4,000 five-digit figures or do 160 equally 
complicated long divisions. And at the 
end, it can produce its answers in any of 
four ways—flash them on a_ TV-like 
screen, punch them on cards, print them 
on paper, or store them away on rolls of 
magnetic tape at the rate of 15,000 char- 
acters every second. 

To Monsanto, the great brain will mean 
unprecedented speed, accuracy and econ- 
omy in every phase of its manifold chemi- 
cal business. In just twelve machine-hours 
the brain will do 1,200 cost reports that 
normally take 1,800 man-hours; in barely 
two hours it will complete a financial 
statement that takes a staff of account- 
ants 320 hours. For Monsanto’s chem- 
ists it will open up new horizons by 
rapidly working out complex equations 
to help discover new products, improve 
old ones, find out which of dozens of 
technically “correct” answers to problems 
are the best. 

“THINK.” IBM’s new brain is a logical 
extension of the company’s famed slogan, 
“THINK.” In the age of giant electronic 
brains, IBM's President Thomas J. Wat- 
son Jr. is applying to machines the slogan 
which his father, IBM’s Board Chairman 
Thomas J. Watson Sr., applied only to 
men. President Watson hopes to mechan- 
ize hundreds of processes which require 


the drab, repetitive “thought” of every- 
day business. Thus liberated from grinding 
routine, man can put his own brain to 
work on problems requiring a function 
beyond the capabilities of the machine: 
creative thought. Says Watson: “Our job 
is to make automatic a lot of things 
now done by slow and laborious human 
drudgery. A hundred years ago there was 
an industrial revolution in which seven 
to ten horsepower was put behind each 
pair of industrial hands in America. To- 
day we're beginning to put horsepower 
behind office hands, electric energy in the 
place of brain power.” 

IBM is not the only company with the 
idea of automating U.S. offices. In the 
fast-growing business equipment industry, 
such big firms as National Cash Register, 
Burroughs Corp. and Remington Rand 
are busy making everything from adding 
machines to the new electronic computers. 
But IBM is the biggest of all with 25% 
of the two billion dollar industry. 

IBM, with orders for 14 of its Model 
702 electronic computers (renting at $20,- 
ooo a month), has already delivered 19 
giant computers of an earlier model—the 
701. Almost no job under the industrial 
sun is too tough for IBM’s electronic 
brains if the problem can be reduced to a 
formula. The Atomic Energy Commission 
has three 701 computers, uses them to 
figure out incredibly complex problems 
on its nuclear production line. The Navy 
has a 7o1 keeping track of inventories 
and shipments, calculating when to re- 
order thousands of different items and 
how much to buy. IBM has just delivered 
a new NORC computer (Tre, Dec. 13) to 
the Navy; it cost $2,500,000 to build, can 
do one billion calculations daily. 

Even bigger electronic brains are being 
readied for the Air Force’s supersecret 
“Project Lincoln.” These computers will 
one day direct the defense of North 
America by calculating the course, speed 
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and altitude of approaching enemy planes, 
then firing guided missiles to intercept 
them. A 7or has gone to work for the 
Weather Bureau. and will attempt to 
make weather forecasting an exact sci- 
ence. Weathermen will feed into it hun- 
dreds of reports on rainfall, temperature, 
humidity. expect that the brain will be 
able to predict accurate weather for any 
place in the U.S. 48 hours in advance. 

On the West Coast, almost every air- 
craft company has at least one big IBM 
computer. At Lockheed, for example, a 
brain is given all the characteristics of 
a plane, e.g., weight, wing stress, etc., then 
“flown” at imaginary speeds, put into 
dives, etc. Swiftly and accurately, the 
brain tells what would happen in real 
flight. In its spare time, the brain solves 
production problems by coordinating 
thousands of workers with thousands of 
parts flowing into plane assembly lines. 

The Automatic Factory. Businessmen 
already envision a day ot the brains 
will be used not only for paper-work 
problems, but to operate factories, to run 
auto production lines or any plant where 
a process can be reduced to a pre-set, 
repetitive system. Swiftly and obediently, 
the big robot will start and stop produc- 
tion lines, supervise all the machines, 
correct faulty workmanship, inspect the 
finished product, package it and ship it 
out to U.S. consumers. 

The mere vision of such total auto- 
mation for industry has touched off a 
siren of alarm among U.S. labor unions; 
they fear that the already swift spread 
toward automation will throw thousands 
of workers out of jobs. Before a con- 
gressional committee investigating the 
stock market last week (see WALL STREET), 
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General Motors President Harlow H. Cur- 
tice took special care to debunk the 
bugaboo. Said he: “Automation is the 
making of tools to produce more efficiently 
. . . It’s progress.” 

In such progress, some workers may 
indeed be displaced by machines. But for 
every job lost, a dozen more interesting, 
better-paying jobs will open up in the 
making and servicing of machines. Says 
Tom Watson Sr.: “Automation will de- 
velop as all other forms of power. Prim- 
itive man had only his hands, then animal 
power, then wind power—windmills and 
sailing ships—then came steam and elec- 
tric power, and gasoline and oil power, 
and now, atomic power. Not one of these 
powers ever canceled out the powers we 
already had. In every development we 
made, the original power—manpower— 
became more valuable than ever. Never 
in history has man gotten higher rates of 
pay for his work than he is getting today.” 

The Perennial Fallacy. Nowhere is the 
fallacy of unemployment from automa- 
tion more evident than in offices. There, 
automation has made its greatest strides, 
helped along by dozens of whirring, click- 
ing machines. Yet the number of office 
workers has actually risen from 5,100,000 
to 8,100,000 in the last ten years. Only the 
new machines have made it possible for 
U.S. businessmen to keep up with the 
increasing flood of paper work. There 
are automatic time clocks, electric type- 
writers, card punchers, sorters, analyzers, 
tabulating machines and accounting ma- 
chines. They do everything from keeping 
records to servicing bank accounts and 
writing checks. The U.S. Government 
alone uses 23,150 tabulating machines 
(more than 90% made by IBM). 
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Dick Ericson—Argosy 


“.., then I yanked this do-jigger here, and bingo, the darned thing started 
making doughnuts!” 
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To fil! new needs, IBM has just brought 
out a “Cardatype” machine, which can do 
a cemplete accounting job, has electric 
typewriters type out the finished accounts 
from punched cards, all automatically. 
They can do and type as many as five 
separate accounts simultaneously. IBM 
also has a new super-time-clock system, in 
which one master clock regulates all lights, 
air conditioning. heating, doors and vaults 
in a plant. For example. a few minutes 
before 9 o'clock each morning, the ma- 
chine can open the doors, flick on lights, 
turn on heat or the air conditioner; at 
closing time it shuts up shop without 
human help. 

The Big Shift. IBM’s success in office 
automation was built on machines of cogs 
and gears; its swift tabulating machine 
was basically only a mechanical improve- 
ment on the first one built by Blaise 
Pascal in 1640, which in turn was an im- 
provement on the ancient Chinese abacus. 
But in the last few years there has been 
a profound change in the business. The 
mechanical cogs and gears have given way 
to electronic circuits, cathode-ray tubes 
and transistors. For IBM the change could 
not have come at a better time. Tom 
Watson Sr., who had improved his ma- 
chines close to their mechanical limits. 
was ready to step up from president to 
chairman. His son, who took over the 
president's chair in 1952, was quick to see 
the new electronic age adawning. Almost 
singlehanded, he fought his ideas through, 
persuaded everyone that IBM had to learn 
to make electronic circuits do the work of 
old-fashioned cogs and wheels. 

As it was, Remington Rand hit the 
electronic computer market first, with its 
$1,125,000 UNIVAC in 1951, cleaned up 
the early contracts. Today Remington 
Rand has 26 big UNIVACs in various 
models around the U.S., orders for eleven 
more. But spurred by President Watson, 
IBM now has orders for 129 giant elec- 
tronic calculators; 109 of the orders are 
for the new 704 and 7os, which are bigger 
and faster than the current Model 702. 
The big computers will cost IBM more 
than $1,000,000 each to build, but they 
will bring the company a whopping in- 


_ come of nearly $50 million each year in 


rental fees from U.S. industry. 

Cash & Collars. IBM was created by 
Thomas John Watson Sr., who built it 
into the 37th ranking U.S. manufacturing 
corporation, and in so doing, carved out 
an American business legend for himself. 
Watson, who believes that “nobody really 
gets started until he’s 40.” worked for 
Dayton’s National Cash Register Co. un- 
til 1914. Then at 41, he suddenly pulled 
up stakes. Going East to Manhattan, he 
went to work for the Computing-Tabula- 
ing-Recording-Co., which in 1911 had be- 
gun making new kinds of time clocks, 
butcher's scales and accounting machines. 

With his kindly, canny Scots face and 
fluent speech, Watson was his own best 
salesman. Carefully he designed new ma- 
chines to fit each customer's needs, and 
within a year he was president of C-T-R: 
Two years later, the company paid out its 
first $3 dividend and Watson was on his 
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IBM Country Civs at Enpicort, N.Y. 





F. S. Lincoln 


Also paper collars, bowling alleys, and songs for all occasions. 


way. He conjured up so many new ideas 
that he still holds in his own name more 
than a dozen patents for machines. Wher- 
ever he went, he drove his staff to do more, 
learn more—above all, to THINK more. 


By 1924 C-T-R had three plants in the, 


U.S., had expanded abroad with branches 
in France, Great Britain, Canada and 
Germany, “developing Europe,” as Wat- 
son called it. He changed the company’s 
name to International Business Machines, 
expanded still more. His high, stiff collars, 
his aversion to smoking and drinking, his 
vast store of aphorisms became trade- 
marks of IBM to the outside world. Inside 
his company, he operated like a benign 
patriarch. IBM’s workers were among the 
best paid in industry, had other benefits 
that few companies had. At company ban- 
quets, Watson liked to lead his employees 
in singing company songs such as his Hail 
to 1BM* anthem. Every executive, both 
big and little, became a polished speech- 
maker, and all dressed like Watson. He 
wanted them to look neat. 

Through the ‘20s and "30s, no fewer 
than 45 new business machines appeared 
under the new IBM label. While other 
companies cut payrolls through the De- 
pression, Watson refused to lay off men. 
IBM stored away what it could not 
sell, against better days. In 1933 Watson 
bought up Electromatic Typewriters, Inc., 
a Rochester (N.Y.) firm which had the 
first completely electric typewriter, and 
put the first such mass-produced machine 
into U.S. business offices. 

Today the IBM empire spreads to 
every corner of the world, selling or 
renting business machines at the rate of 
$461 million in 1954. In the U.S. alone, 
IBM employs 34,000 workers; at six 
plants (Endicott, Poughkeepsie and Kings- 
ton, N.Y.; Washington, D.C.; Green- 
castle, Ind.; San Jose, Calif.) it makes 
5.960 different models of business ma- 
chines which it sells or rents through 
* Sample Lines: 

With hearts and hands to you devoted, 
And inspiration ever new; .. . 

We will toast a name that lives Jorever, 
Hail to the IBM. 
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188 U.S. offices. Overseas, IBM’s World 
Trade Corp., run by 35-year-old Arthur 
Watson, Tom Jr.’s younger brother, em- 
ploys 16,500 more workers in 17 smaller 
plants, 227 offices in 79 nations. 

IBM has never had a union; it never 
needed one. Besides high wages ($2.25 an 
hour for production employees, $10,000 
and up for salesmen), IBM puts large 
chunks of its payroll (24% in 1954) into 
employee benefits such as free country 
clubs, bowling alleys, 52 extracurricular 
activities with 656 instructors, teaching 
everything from psychology to home re- 
pairs. And for IBM’s stockholders, Wat- 
son has not missed a dividend in 39 years. 
A man who bought 100 shares of IBM 
stock in 1914 would have paid out $2,750 
for his original stock, spent another $3,614 
to take advantage of all options. Today he 
would own 3,893 shares worth $1,492,965. 

At Work at Five. Tom Watson was not 
content just to build an empire; he also 
carefully trained Tom Jr. to take it over. 
The training started as soon as Junior was 
old enough to toddle. At the age of five, 
he went on his first inspection tour of an 
IBM plant; four years later he went to 
Europe with his father on the first tour 
of the new overseas division. IBM execu- 
tives were frequent guests at the big, ram- 
bling Watson mansion in Short Hills, N.J. 
and at the 1,000-acre farm 30 miles away 
in the rolling Jersey hills near Oldwick. 
Tom Jr. got to know them all, and 
through them, IBM. 

When he was twelve, he even made a 
speech before IBM’s 100% Club of star 
salesmen. It was a “very good, short 
speech,” his father happily recalls. For 
Tom Jr., his father set strict standards 
and never relaxed them. When Tom, an 
ardent boy scout, failed to make his Eagle 
badge, his father refused to send him on a 
gala seven-week trip to Europe, which he 
was financing for other Short Hills scouts. 

Young Tom Watson was no ball of fire 
in his studies in school. He went to private 
schools in Short Hills, barely managed to 
scrape through Hun School in Princeton. 
After graduation from Brown University, 
he joined IBM. Starting at the bottom as 


a salesman in Manhattan’s financial dis- 
trict, young Tom soon proved that he was 
his father’s son. In an area where previous 
IBM salesmen had never made 1oo% of 
quota, he hit 231% and hung up a record. 
Says his father: “That was the only right 
way. He had to make his own records. 
Otherwise, people might feel that he had 
some special help, which he did not have.” 

Churchill & the Desk. When World 
War II came, Salesman Tom Watson Jr. 
enlisted and spent the next 54 years as a 
transport pilot in the Army Air Forces. 
Right after Pearl Harbor he married Olive 
Field Cawley, then started shuttling be- 
tween Russia and the Middle East on staff 
missions. In his B-24 he once flew escort 
for Britain’s Prime Minister Churchill on 
a long flight from Moscow to Teheran. 
When he got out in 1946, he was a lieuten- 
ant colonel with 2,000 hours of flight time, 
the Air Medal, and senior pilot’s wings. 

IBM's executives hardly recognized him 
when he got back. Tom Watson Jr. had 
grown up in the Army. His first job was 
as assistant to Charles Kirk, IBM’s vice 
president in charge of sales. “He had a 
large desk,” says Tom Watson Jr., “and I 
simply had a chair pulled up at the edge 
of the desk, alongside him, and saw 90% 
of what he did.” When Kirk was away, 
Tom Watson Jr. had to make the deci- 
sions. He made them so well that when 
Kirk died suddenly in the summer of 1947, 
Tom Jr. took over the job, moved up to 
executive vice president in 1949. 

Three years later, his father called him 
into his 17th floor office at IBM’s Man- 
hattan World Headquarters, told him that 
he was I1BM’s new president. Says Tom: 
“It was the most moving experience of 
my life. I was completely disarmed.” 

Today, after three years as president, 
there is little doubt who is running the 
company, though his father is still active 
in IBM and outside as well,* likes to be 


* Among his 168 activities: trustee of Colum- 
bia University and Lafayette College, Interna- 
tional Commissioner of the Boy Scouts, member 
of the Carnegie Fund, National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, Y.M.C.A., a director of three 
other corporations. 
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from mow... 


. .. Our guess is that most of the 964 
stocks you'll find in our brand new 
booklet called “Divingnps”—will still 
be paying them. 

Why? 

Because every one of these stocks 
has paid dividends for the past 20 years 


.. . hundreds of them for closer to 50 
—and a few for more than a century! 


Does that mean that we endorse 
these stocks for investment, or think 
you should buy them? 

Definitely not. 

Not when those dividends vary 
from less than 1% on your money | 
all the way up to 14% or more... 
Not when dividends alone can 
never make any stock a sound in- 
vestment... 

Not when your own particular cir- | 
cumstances—your own investment 
objectives—should always dictate 
the kind of securities you should 
buy. 

Nevertheless, this booklet is a pretty 
fair cross-section of investment oppor- 
tunity . . . and does speak well for the 
basic stability of American business 
through good times and bad. 

If you'd like a copy of “DivipENps”, 
we'll be happy to mail one—without 
charge, of course. 

Simply call, or write— 

Warrer A. SCHOLL 
Department S-20 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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Martha Holmes 


Tom Watson Jr. & Famity* 
After a B-24, a chair at the edge of the desk. 


informed of everything. and takes part in 
most high policy decisions. Tom Watson 
Jr. makes no bones about the fact that his 
father was able to put him in the presi- 
dent’s chair largely because of his position 
in the company and the fact that the 
Watson family holds 6% of IBM’s 4,008,- 
471 shares. But Tom Watson Jr. is prov- 
ing that the choice was a good one. 
Phones & Time Clocks. Tall and rangy 
(6 ft. 3 in., 190 lbs.), prematurely grey 
at 41, Tom Watson Jr. is much like his 
father at IBM. He does not smoke, except 
for a few weeks at Christmastime, never 
drinks. He used to do both, but when he 
took over the president’s chair, he gave 
them up in deference to his father. He 
usually wears the traditional IBM uniform 


| —dark suit, quiet tie, white shirt with 


stiff, detachable paper collar—punches a 
time clock along with the lowliest em- 
ployee. But he is a more relaxed executive 
than his father. He likes to be called Tom, 


| delegates responsibility. Nine times out of 


ten, he answers his own phone in his office 
atop IBM’s Manhattan World Headquar- 
ters. He gives orders in a quiet, assured 
voice, never expects to be told that they 
have been accomplished. Much of the time 
he is off on inspection trips in a company 
plane (often doing the piloting himself), 
and, like all IBM executives, is a good 
public speaker. 

He lives in a big colonial brick house in 
Greenwich, Conn., with his pretty wife and 
their five children—Tom III, 11, Jean- 
nette, 9, Olive, 7, Lucinda, 5, Susan, 2— 
and tries to lead the happy, solid life of a 
normal, g-to-5 commuter. He is as hard- 
muscled as a 25-year-old, loves to ski and 
sail. Whenever he can, he sails his 47- 
ft. racing yawl Palawan on Long Island 
Sound, has taken it on two Newport-to- 
Bermuda races. 

In measuring his success, IBM’s new 
president must stack himself up against 


his father’s impressive record. Since 1929, 
IBM sales have jumped an average of 
14% each year. On his personal score 
card, Tom Watson Jr. has done even 
better, with an average gain of 19% for 
his three years. It is estimated that IBM’s 
gross this year will hit $500 million, and 
profits will climb to $56 million. 

To the Justice Department, Interna- 
tional Business Machines is already too 
big, too successful. It has had a suit 
pending against the company since 1952, 
charging it with a 90% monopoly of the 
tabulating-machine industry; the Govern- 
ment charges that IBM restrains trade 
through its 1,500 patents and by the fact 
that it leases its accounting machines in- 
stead of selling them. Nevertheless, Presi- 
dent Tom Watson Jr. intends to keep on 
expanding at top speed. By 1960 he confi- 
dently expects IBM’s sales to climb over 
the magic $1 billion figure. 

The Roads Ahead. In the coming age 
of automation, unlimited areas for elec- 
tronic machines will open up for IBM. 
For office work alone, Tom Watson Jr. 
sees a vast new field in swift baby com- 
puters for small companies. He envisions 
them in airline and train stations to han- 
dle the repetitive job of reservations, in 
offices to write business letters by drawing 
on pre-written paragraphs stored away in 
the brain's memory units. 

Beyond office paper work, the entire 
horizon of factory automation is beginning 
to open up for electronics. While U.S. 
industry has always had automatic ma- 
chines, a whole new family of “feedback” 
controls is growing up which not only run 
the machines, but also correct their mis- 
takes, order the machines to rework defec- 
tive parts until they are perfect. Such 
feedback controls are the forerunner of 
Mrs. 


* Susan, Tom Jr., Lucinda, Jeannette, 


Watson, Olive, Tom III. 
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Is manpower the big 


QUESTION MARK? 


ie OFTEN IS THESE DAYS, when planning for 


industrial expansion and growth. 


That’s why factories located in the Southland are 
uniquely fortunate. For one of the “resources” of the 
modern South is an abundant supply of dependable, 
efficient manpower—unskilled, skilled and on the 
management level. 


Competent, willing, easily-trained workers—in the 
heart of a rich and growing industrial region — are 
playing a vital part in the dynamic development of 
the busy Southland today. 


“Look Ahead —Look South!” 


SOUTHERN Ronny 4 weet 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


“Se | oye Southern Serves the South 
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HAUSERMAN MOVABLE WALLS 
Save Firestone 
$30,299 


IN MAINTENANCE COSTS ALONE 


In the modern Firestone Research 
Laboratory, dirt is not tolerated. As a 
result, walls are washed frequently. Yet, 
even after ten years of repeated washing, 
Hauserman Movable Walls still do not 
require repainting. 


Result: Savings of $30,299 ... the cost 
of repainting comparable ordinary 
walls at normal intervals. 


Equally important is the permanent 
assurance that these versatile, modern 
walls can be quickly and easily rear- 
ranged, again and again, when and as 
changing space requirements dictate, 


Lifetime finish ... permanent flexibility 
to meet changing space needs . . . two 
good reasons why Hauserman Movable 
Walls save money wherever they are 
used! Don't they suggest an idea to you? 


Mauserman 
Movable Qrittriorg~ 


FREE BOOKLET — Describes the 

many cost-saving advantages of 

using movable steel walls for 

every type of non-residential oe 
application . . . also reports on 
how eight companies saved a 
total of $595,363 by using 
Hauserman Movable Walls. Write 
for your copy today. 











o--------- eee - 1 
| THE E. F. HAUSERMAN Company | 
| 7503 Grant Avenue + Cleveland 5, Ohio! 
Please send your free booklet to: 
| Nome . | 
| | 
| Compony | 
Address = 
| City Zone __ State | 
t.—_— — — a eae 











ASSEMBLING MopeEL 702 CompuTER UNITS 
Toward new leisure, new wealth, new dignity. 


real automation. Linked together, they 
will make automated production lines. A 
form of the new automation is already at 
work making telephone relays for Western 
Electric, acetylene gas and carbide for the 
National Carbide division of Air Reduction 
Co., aircraft engines at Curtiss-Wright. 
Other firms, such as American Smelting & 
Refining, General Mills, Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber, have turned to automatic controls 
to produce everything from bronze cast- 
ings to printed circuits and foam-rubber 
mattresses. In the oil industry, automation 
has advanced to the point where a handful 
of technicians can run an entire $40 mil- 
lion plant by remote control from a panel 
of instruments. In some of the newer 
refineries now under construction, there 
will even be controls to watch the instru- 
ments, run the cracking processes from 
start to finish without human help. Among 
the new developments: 

@ Detroit’s $250,000 “transfer’’ machines 
operated by Ford, Oldsmobile, Chevrolet 
and Packard, which can turn out a complete 
engine block on an automated line roo yds. 
long and carry it through 500 separate 
processes. Whenever any part of the ma- 
chine makes a mistake, a special sensing 
device halts all work until the mistake is 
corrected, 

@A West Coast aircraft company’s 
$1,128,000 contour milling machine, 
which will soon be built to work any 
known metal into as many as 18 shapes 
automatically, correct itself with a feed- 
back control keyed to magnetic tape. 
@ The Army’s ordnance plant at Parsons, 
Kans., which turns out 2,400 shell fuses 
each hour on a production line run by 
automatic controls. As each part flows 
onto the assembly line, special controls 
check the part to see that it is positioned 
perfectly, then send it on for automatic 
assembly of the parts into shell fuses. 


The Golden Age. Total automation is 
a long step away. But the prospects for 
mankind are truly dazzling. Automation 
of industry will mean new reaches of lei- 
sure, new wealth, new dignity for the 
laboring man. The coalpit worker, the steel 
puddler, and those who do many mainte- 
nance jobs on an assembly line can surren- 
der to self-controlled electronic machines 
the hazards and dullness of backbreaking 
menial work. Thus liberated, the world’s 
laboring man can find a new pleasure and 
culture in life. 

Actually, automation is not a threat 
against jobs, but a real necessity for an 
expanding economy. Despite the progress 
towards office automation, businessmen 
must move even faster to keep up with 
the mountain of paper work growing out 
of the increasing complexity of production 
and industry. To date, only 5% of office 
work is done by automatic machines. 
There is no reason in IBM’s mind why 
businessmen could not mechanize more 
than 35% of their office work. This would 
not only speed it up but save billions of 
dollars. 

In the same way, industry must speed 
up automation in factories. By 1965, if the 
standard of living is to keep on rising, the 
U.S. will require at least a 50% increase in 
gross national product. By then, the U.S. 
population will hit 190 million, but since 
much of it will consist of school-age chil- 
dren and oldsters, there will actually be 
relatively fewer effective workers in the 
labor force. To keep up with production 
requirements, U.S. industry must rely on 
more automation. Can the breach be filled? 
IBM and its team of Watsons have no 
doubt it will be. Says Tom Watson Sr. 
“In the next 40 years we will accomplish 
so much more than in the past 4o that 
people will wonder why we didn’t do more 
in the first 40.” 
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DISCOVER A NEW HIGH IN A/R TRAVEL... 


TWA's great new 
SUPER-€ aw CONSTELLATIONS 


LARGEST, MOST LUXURIOUS AIRLINERS IN THE SKIES TODAY! 


>» Created by Lockheed especially for TWA/ 


> Powered by Curtiss-Wrights newest Turbo-compound engines! 


> Interior by Henry Dreyfuss, world-famous designer! 


Step aboard and enjoy the most delightful non-stop service between 
major cities coast to coast. TWA’s great, new Super-G Constellation 
is a perfect combination of outstanding speed and supreme luxury 
—a combination never before dreamed possible aloft! 

Every feature of this new giant of the skyways is a tribute to pains- 
taking planning and engineering —such scientific advances as a nose 
equipped for radar to “see” weather a hundred miles ahead— 
such luxuries as the glare-free picture windows that give you a better 
view of the world below. You can sit back and relax in one of the four 
spacious cabins (yes, four!) ...or sleep away the miles in your 
own full-length berth. Special soundproofing quiets the four mighty 
Turbo-compound engines to a reassuring hum. 

Scores of other features will delight you, too... the richly deco- 
rated lounge where you can enjoy pleasant conversation with fellow 
passengers, three beautifully appointed lavatories, adjustable reading 
lights, handy baggage racks, wood-paneled interiors, the widest, room- 
iest seats in coast-to-coast service! And TWA’s traditionally superb 
service matches the luxurious setting every moment you're aboard. 

Plan to be one of the first to fly TWA’s great, new Super-G 
Constellations. For information and reservations. see your TWA 
travel agent or call your nearest Trans World Airlines ticket office. 


Fly the finest... rv¥tWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 





Finest food in flight! Enjoy superb full-course meals 
right at your seat. Order your favorite drink from 
TWA’s full selection of beverages. Select a perfect 
snack from TWA's bountiful variety of canapés, rare 
cheese and fresh fruits. All complimentary, naturally! 





Sleep away the miles in a wide, full-length sleeper 
berth that is even roomier than rail berths! In the 


morning, awaken to a piping-hot breakfast served 
right in bed by your TWA hostess. It's the only air 
sleeper service between New York and California. 
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B-w AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS 


(Thay take 42% of the, work, out; of driaing.) 


Two million Americans can't be wrong! 
They are finding that B-W Automatic 
Transmissions give them far greater 
smoothness, quiet and downright pleas- 
ure from their driving. America’s fastest- 
growing drives, B-W automatics are 
available in both cars and light trucks, 





Almost every American benefits every day 


from the 185 products made by 





You'll get twice the lift from that new 
car this Spring when it has a B-W Auto- 
matic Transmission—designed to turn 
all your driving into pure pleasure. 
You zip away from stops without 
commotion ...no click, no whir. You 
climb to full cruising speed on one un- 
broken surge of power. Shifting through 
the speed ranges takes place so quickly 
and quietly your ear can hardly detect it. 
In town or country, driving is so 
peaceful—so effortless. Press the gas 
and B-W Automatic Transmission gives 
you the “go” of gears plus the smooth- 
ness of the torque converter (which 


PRODUCTION 


multiplies power with whirling oil). 

On steep grades, this drive adjusts 
speed ranges instantly for fast, labor- 
free climbing. It permits effective brak- 
ing by the engine for safe descents. 
Rocking out of mud or snow is easier. 

B-W automatics give everything you 
want—including economy. 22 years of 
research have gone into perfecting their 
superb performance. Each one demon- 
strates Borg-Warner’s aim in all things 
—‘“design it better—make it better.” 
For more enjoyment from your new 
car this Spring, be sure it has a B-W 
Automatic Transmission. 


AMERICA'S FOREMOST MAKER OF TRANSMISSIONS: 
STANDARD, OVERDRIVE, AND AUTOMATIC 
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Old Musical in Madrid 


“Magnificent!” exclaimed the critics. 
“Spain has never seen anything like this.” 
Spain had not. While bullfight tickets 
went begging, the carriage trade last week 
was paying up to five times the normal 
price to squeeze into Madrid’s musty old 
Teatro de la Zarzuela and see the greatest | 
hit in Spanish theatrical history. The hit: 
Al Sur del Pacifico. Translation: South 
Pacific. 

Despite wrenching translations and iron- 
fisted Spanish censorship, the show re- 
tained a surprising amount of its pace and 
charm. Spain’s top scenic designer, Sig- 
fredo Burman, speckled the mythical isle 
of Bali Ha’i with miniature lights that 
blink by night, put ripples in the sea, 
installed clouds that moved swimmingly 
across pink-and-azure sky, and devised 
ocean waters to lap seductively at the 
sandy shores. 

Cardboard Jungle. Luis Sagi-Vela, the 
producer, played the fine old Ezio Pinza 
role of Emile de Becque with rakish zest 
(in rust-red plantation suit, blue-and- 
white-striped shirt, solid beige tie). And 
Mary Martin’s sawed-off dungarees were 
curvaceously filled by Actress Marta 
Santa-Olalla. Although she sported the 
short-clipped Martin hairdo, she lacked 
something of the girl-next-door appeal. 

Some of Madrid’s changes were defi- 
nitely for the worse. Offstage noises were 
technically poor; e.g., the departure of a 
jeep sounded more like the idling of a 
Flying Boxcar. Famed Mexican-born Actor 
Gustavo Rojo, as Lieut. Cable, was po- 
litely proper in his love scene with Liat 
(Maria Rey). And the lonely sailors were 
so surprisingly paired off with girls that 
the stage was cluttered with shapely danc- 
ers not quite sure of what they were 
there for. They were there because the 
censor ruled that a disproportionate num- 
ber of men to women on stage smacked 
of homosexualism. 

"One Clear Night." The slangy Ameri- 
can idiom of the lyrics was bound to 
be mangled in translation. Surprisingly, 
the Spanish version came up with some 
good approximations: e.g., “I’m as corny 
as Kansas in August, I’m as normal as 
blueberry pie” came out “I'm as happy 
as a cat in January, as the butterfly in 
April . . .” The “Wonderful Guy” be- 
came “My Ideal Type.” and “Some En- 
chanted Evening” was changed to “One 
Clear Night.” Bloody Mary was still ‘The 
Girl I Love,” but the punch line of the 
song, “Now ain't that too damn bad” was 
switched to “My tropical dream.” When 
it came to “What ain't we got? We ain't 
got dames!” the translator settled for 
“What is lacking here? A woman!” 

Al Sur del Pacifico plays twice daily, 
seven days a week, with the SRO sign 
always out. The 50 members of the cast, 
most of them accustomed to doing comic 
opera before half-filled houses, go home 
gaily after work at 2 a.m. The pay for | 
top stars: about $20 a day. 
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Martin's Fine & Rare 
20 years old + 86.8 proof 






to Gentlemen 


If it is your custom to enjoy a 
Scotch with both AGE & 
nobility, be advised that our 
House imports both 20-year- 
old Martin's Fine & Rare 
and 12-year-old Martin's 
De Luxe. They are to be 
found at private clubs, fine 
' publick taverns, spirit 
shops, hostelries, etc. 
Put some aside today. 





— Respectfully, 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
New York, New York 
importers thereof 


Blended 
Scotch Whiskies 


Martin's De Luxe 
12 years old - 86.8 proof 











ONE OF THE MEMORABLE 
CHARACTERS IN THE 
GREAT MUSICAL 


“FANNY” 


starring 


EZIO PINZA WALTER SLEZAK 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED. Eves. $7.50, 


6.25, 4,80, 3.60, 3., 2.50. tis. . Wed. 
& Sat: $4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 2.50. 


MAJESTIC THEATRE, 245 W. 44 St., N. Y. 





The fasteacting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 
for Adults & Children 


THE WORLD OVER 
















America’s Finest 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 


“Yeletalk 


Incomparable Performance 


Ask any user about Teletalk's 
matchless tone quality, its topflight 


performanc its savings in time, 
steps and overhead costs. Consult 


your local dealer (see Yellow Pages) 


WEBSTER (v7 ELECTRIC 
W 


RACINE WISCONSIN 
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tear out and savel 


You'll find the name of the Consolidated Enamel 
Printing Paper Merchant serving your area listed 
below. Only he can supply you with money-saving 
Consolidated Enamel Printing Papers. Keep this 
list handy for easy reference. 
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ALABAMA 
Grmingham.. 
Birmingham. . 
Mobile 


ARIZONA 
Phoenr 
Phoenix........ 
UE tic scsass) 
ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA 
Long Beach... 
Los Angeles 

Los Angeles 
Oakland 

San Diero 

San Francisco 
San Francisco 


COLORADO 
Colorado Springs 
Denver. 


"Butler Paper Company. 


The Whitaker Paper Co....... 1809 First Avenue N. 
Graham Paper Co... ... 2329 First Avenue N, 






. The Partin Paper Co... . 2-4 North Commerce St. 


. 521 S, 3rd Street 
113 W, Buchanan 
,820 East 16th Street 


Graham Paper Company. 






Graham Paper Company, 


Western Newspaper Union... .500 E. Second Street 


Sierra Paper Company. ....... 537 Locust Avenue 
Carpenter Paper Company. . .3100 East 44th Street 
Sierra Paper Company..... 4355 Fruitland Avenue 
Pacific Coast Paper Company... .2117 Webster St. 
Sierra Paper Company............ 3553 Kettner 
Carpenter Paper Company. ... .300 Brannan Street 
Pacific Coast Paper Company. ,... 111 1-17th Street 





. 121 S. Cascade Street 
. 1200 Walnut Street 


Butier Paper Company. 
Butter Paper Company. 






















Puebio.... Butler Paper Company. ......215-217 Court Street 
CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport. . Lott-Merlin, tne... .. . 500 Water Street 
Hartford Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 117 Spruce Street 
New Haven Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 153 Court Street 
New Haven Whitney-Anderson Paper Co........124 Bristol St, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington, 0.C,. RP. Andrews Paper Co..... First & H Street SE. 
FLORIDA 

Jacksonville Jacksonvitie Paper Company. 808 West Bay Street 
Miami... Evergiade Paper Company. . .697 N. Miami Avenue 


Miami. 
Ortando 
Tallahassee, . 
Tampa 
Tampa 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta... 
Savannal.... 


IDAHO 
Idaho Falls... 


MLLINOIS 
Chicago. . 





INDIANA 
Evansville 

Fort Wayne. 
Indianapolis... . 
Terre Haute... . 


1OowaA 
Cedar Rapids 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Des Moines. 
Dubuque 
Sioux City 


KANSAS 





KENTUCKY 
Louisville, . 
Louisville 


LOUISIANA 
New Orieans 








_Central Paper Company. . 


Peo 


. Western Newspaper Union. 


EC. Palmer & Co., Ltd, 2300 N. W. 23rd St, 
<0. 106 W, Ametiia St. 


Capital Paper Company, .... 730 W. Gaines Street 





.. Tampa Paper Company. . . .338 So. Franklin Street 
EC, Palmer & Company, Ltd... 


302 N, Willow 


The Whitaker Paper Co. 
The Atlantic Paper Co, 





1 Whitehall St., S.W. 
W, Broad & River Sts. 





American Paper & Supply Co.. .475 Commercial St. 


J. W, Butler Paper Co....... 223 W. Monroe Street 
Bradner Smith & Co... * 333 S. Desplaines Street 
Marquette Paper Corp... - 333 W, Lake Stroet 
The Whitaker Paper Company. .14 N. Peoria Street 
The Decatur Paper House, Inc, Franklin & Cerro Gordo 
Newhouse Paper Company... ..1525 Third Avenue 
Paper House, inc...Hamilton & Water Street 

800 S, Adams St. 
3rd & Maine Streets 





J, W. Butler Paper Co...... 
Irwin Paper Co....... . 


Butler Paper Company........... 915 Main Street 
Butler Paper Company... .110 W, Columbia Street 
Century Paper Company... 207 S. Meridian Street 
Mid-States Paper Company ,tnc,. 517 N. 13th Street 





J, W. Butler Paper Company. .1201 Sth Street S.W. 
Peterson Paper Co... .. 2nd & Pershing Aves. 
Pratt Paper Company. . -» «100 Eighth Street 
Western Newspaper Union......... .112-7th Street 
Newhouse Paper Company. 1300 lowa St, 
Western Newspaper Union. . Sth & Virginia Streets 


Butler Paper Company. 325 No. Rock Island Avenve 


. Graham Paper Co,..... 124-126 No. Rock Istand Ave, 


711 Bront Street 


Graham Paper Company........ 
900 South 13th Street 


Superior Paper, Inc..... 








210 S. Peters Street 
. . 228 S. Peters Street 
» 201 Crockett Street 


Butler Paper Company, 
Graham Paper Company. 




















MAINE 

Auguste ....€. M, Rice Paper Company P.O, Box 269 
Portland ..C. M Rice Paper Company..........P. 0, Box 27) 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore The Mudge Paper Company... . 501-503 Water St. 
Battimore The Whitaker Paper Company. .210 E. Saratoga St. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston ... Cook-Vivian-Lindenmeyr & Co.....354 Congress St. 
Springfield... . ...Whitney-Anderson Paper Co. inc. .32 Worthington St. 
Worcester... .....Buther-Dearden Paper Service, Inc... .25 Park Ave, 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit Butier Paper Company. .,....,..851 Porter Street 
Detroit ...The Union Paper & Twine Co... ..551 E. Fort Street. 
Grand Rapids... . Central Michigan Paper Co ..31-35 Market Ave, N.W. 
Lansing Woissinger Paper Co............ 201 N. Hosmer St. 
MINNESOTA 

Ovtuth John Boshart Paper Company. .220 W. Michigan St. 
Minneapolis..... Butler Paper Company. . . 1401 So. Fifth Street 


Newhouse Paper Company... .1312 So. Fifth Street 
The Paper Supply Co. , Inc.. .240-246 Portland Ave 
Anchor Papet Company. 480 Broadway Street 


















Newhouse Paper Company... ~~ 500 N, Robert 
Graham Paper Company,,.,......750 Ricks Street 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City Bermingham and Prosser Co.......715 May Street 
Kansas City Butler Paper Company... 518 Santa Fe St. 
St. Louis Butter Paper Company... 3400 Market Street 
St. Logis... Graham Paper Company 1014 Spruce Street 
Springfield. . Butler Paper Company... . . 636 East Chestnut 
MONTANA 
Billings. ......... Yellowstone Paper Company. .504 North 20th Street 
Billings. . Western Newspaper Union. .....,..15 M. 22nd St. 
NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Western Newspaper Union. ......... 2005 Y Street 
Omaha Western Paper Company. . .621 So. Fifteenth Street 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord C. M. Rice Paper Company.......... P. 0. Box 445 
NEW JERSEY 
Hillside... . -Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, .,..1424 Chestnut Ave, 
Trenton Central Paper Company. ...... 40 Bellevue Avenue 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque... Butler Paper Company. . .1823 N. Commercial Ave, 
NEW YORK 


. WH, Smith Paper Corp... . .. 46 Dongan Ave, 

The Alling & Cory Company. .135 N. Division Street 
+-+s+ee>-Ftanklin-Cowan Paper Company. .210 Elficott Street 
Buttaio.........., The Union Paper & Twine Co... 1432 Main Street 
Long Island City...Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons... 1-12 53¢d Ave. 




















. The Alling & Cory Company «oe 133 W. 21st 
Majestic Paper Corporation 38 Franklin Street 
. Marquardt & Company, inc... ...155 Spring Street 
New York Miller & Wright Paper Co. 200 Varick St. 
.The Whitaker Paper Co... . . 48-52 Great Jones St 
. The Alling & Cory Compan: . P.O, Box 540 
The Alling & Cory Company.....,..200 S. Geddes 
. The Alling & Cory Company. ......106 Whitesboro 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Chartotte Caskie Paper Company, inc... 308 E. 4th Street 
Raleigh...........The Raleigh Paper Co.....616 North Dawson Street 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Peas cccbeans Western Newspaper Union... .. .402 4th Avenue N, 








OHIO 

Akron The Central Ohio Paper Co, , 311-87 S. High Street 
Akron The Union Paper & Twine Co...... 31.4. Summit 
Cincinnati, . The Diem & Wing Paper Co... Gilbert Ave. Viaduct 
Cincinnati. . The Whitaker Paper Co. Sixth & Lock Streets 
Cleveland... The Centra! Ohio Paper Co... . 1365 £ 12th Street 
Cleveland. . The Union Paper & Twine Co... 1614 E. 40th Street 
Columbus. . . The Central Ohio Paper Co. . -226 N. Sth Street 
Dayton The Central Ohio Paper Co. 201 E. 6th Street 
Dayton, The Whitaker Paper Company P. 0. Box 687 
Toledo. Paper Merchants, Incorporated. 201 Nebraska Ave. 
Youngstown... ... The Whitaker Paper Co, ..430 W. Commerce Street 
OKLAHOMA 

Okishoma City... Graham Paper Company, ....108 E. California Ave. 





Oklahoma City....Western Newspaper Union,...217 N. Harvey Street 

















































Tulsa. Beene Paper Company.. 2 WN. Elgin Avenue 
OREGON 

Portland... Carter, Rice & Co, of Oregon. . .735 N.W. 16th Ave. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethiehem Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co..... 944 14th Ave, 
Erie Dake Paper Company .. 4th and State Street 
Harrisburg The Alling & Cory Compan: -P. 0. Box 307 
Philadelphia. Quaker City Paper Co, 303-311 Vine Street 
Philadelphia Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co,,.32nd & Race Sts. 
Pittsburgh The Alling & Cory Co.......Alcor St. at River Ave. 
Pittsburgh General Paper Corp... . ....P. 0. Box 12 
Pittsburgh .. The Whitaker Paper Co, . 005 Beaver Ave. N.S. 
York The Mudge Paper Company...222 $. Pershing Ave. 
York Quaker City Paper Co.......,. Duke & Hay Streets 
RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Cook-Vivian-Lindenmeyr & Co. ,26 Custom House St, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Sioux Fatis...... Sioux Falls Paper Co........... First & Lith Streets 
TENNESSEE 

Knoxville Graham Paper Company, .-.700 Dale Ave. 
Memphis, .. Graham Paper Company. M5 S. Front Street 
Memphis. .... Western Newspaper Union, 395 S, Front Street 
Nashville, .. Graham Paper Company. ...,.10 Cummins Station 
TEXAS 

Abilene......... Southwestern Paper Company. . 242 Walnut Street 
Austin... Graham Paper Company, . 207 San Jacinto 
Dallas. Southwestern Paper Company..413-417 S. Field St. 
Dallas Graham Paper Company, ...... 302 N. Market St. 
EI Paso Graham Paper Company. 201 Anthony Street 
Fort Worth Southwestern Paper Company 70 Jennings Ave. 
Houston Graham Paper Company... 1401 Sterrett Street 
Houston Southwestern Paper Company... . Taylor & Shearn 
Lubbock Graham Paper Company. . . .- 1824 Avenue G 
San Antonio... Graham Paper Company... ....130 Graham Street 
UTAH 

Salt Lake City American Paper & Supply Co., 444 S. 2nd West St. 
Salt Lake City Western Newspaper Union, .....126 Pierpont Ave 

VIRGINIA 

Lynchberg. . Cashie Paper Company,tnc,......33 Cabell Street 
Richmond... 8. W. Wilson Paper Company, inc...... 10th & Cary 
WASHINGTON 

Seattic Carter Rice & Co, of Washington. 2905 W, 3rd Ave. 
Seattle West Coast Paper Company... 414 Holgate St 

Spokane Independent Paper Company.....921 W. Broadway 
Tacoma Allied Paper Company... 2215 Center Street 
Yakina Carter Rice & Co, of Yahima....... 514 S. 2nd Ave. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston Copco Papers, INc......0+« + +++ 01537 Manstord St. 
WISCONSIN 

Madison Westport Paper Company. ......2211 Fordem Ave. 
Milwaukee Oshkosh Paper Company 106 North Broadway 
Milwaukee. Standard Paper Company... .. 4040 M. Richards St. 
Oshkosh. Oshkosh Paper Company «+» 58 Algoma Bivd, 
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production gloss « modern gloss» flash gloss 
productolith + consolith gloss * consolith opaque 
CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO. Sales Offices: © 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicego 3, ll, 


“He's absolutely fit to be tied!” 


@ Trying to buck today’s high costs is enough to 
send any man’s temper stampeding. But here’s a 
tip that will help you get control of the situation. 

If high printing costs are causing the rampage, 
round up the paper you're using, and take a good 
look. Paper represents one-third of the cost of the 
average printing job. Papers of equal quality used 
to cost about the same. But not today! 

Today, Consolidated Enamel Printing Papers cost 
less than other enamel papers of equal quality. 

This lower price is the result of the modern 
papermaking method perfected and pioneered by 


Consolidated. Several costly manufacturing steps 


have been eliminated, yet finest enamel paper 
quality is consistently maintained. 

There’s one best way to prove this unique com- 
bination of economy and quality, Find the name of 
your nearest Consolidated Paper merchant on the op- 
posite page. Let him provide free trial sheets for a 
test run. Then you be the judge. 





production gloss * modern gloss fiash gloss 
productolith » consolith gloss * consolith opaque 
CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO. Sales Olfices: © 135 S. LaSalle St, Chicago 3, Mt, 
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BUTLER 


low priced? 
sua tee 





Offices, display room and shop all under snug 
cover in a Butler building—with attractive 
redwood-panel front. 


but... 
no other building 


offers the 
same advantages 


It is so much easier in every way—includ- 
ing financial—to build with Butler steel 
buildings. Easy to buy—just order the 
space you need. Easy to erect—half- 
finished before they reach your site, Butler 
buildings bolt together fast. Easy to ex- 
pand or change—bolt on new additions, 
Easy to modify—blend well with “show- 
case” fronts—finish and insulate to your 
requirements. Easy to maintain—Butler 
steel or aluminum cover panels need little 
or nocare. Make no mistake—Butler steel 
buildings equal or exceed in every way 
conventional buildings that cost much 
more. Get all the facts. +; mail coupon 


today. 


Manvfocturers of Oil Equipment 
ment 
Products 







Factories at 
Kansas City, Mo. ® Galesburg, Ili] ® Minneapolis, Minn, 


Richmond, Calif. © Birmingham, Alo, @ Houston, Texas 








rpcocclceennnee ee q 
l for prompt reply address office nearest you: | 
| BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. | 
| 7490 E. 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. l 
l 990 Sixth Avenue, $.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn, | 

1010 Avenue W, Ensley, Birminghom, Ala. 
| Dept. 90, Richmond, Calif. | 
| Please mail more information on I 
1 Butler steel buildings. l 
! I 
Name = ee 
| 
l Address 
l 2 ee ee ee ee | 
[ I 
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| MEDICINE 








Joern Gerdts 


VeTerANs Hospitar’s “Carne Mutiny” 
lt could happen to anyone. 


The audience in the 250-seat auditori- 
um of the sleek new Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital in Salt Lake City last 
week was restless at first. But no audience 
ever entered more wholeheartedly into the 
spirit of a production. For the spectators 
were mental patients, and they were 

| watching fellow patients enact a play 
| about something they all felt intimately 
—the appearance of mental illness under 
unbearable strain. The play: The Caine 
| 
} 


Theatrical Therapy 
| 


Mutiny Court Martial. 

In the therapeutic technique of psycho- 
drama (Time, Jan. 24), patients act out 
their own experiences or roles related to 
them; in presenting Herman Wouk’s 
Court Martial, the patients did the oppo- 
site: they had to adapt themselves, like 
any actors, to prefabricated roles. Re- 
markable was the fact that they chose the 
play themselves, without prompting from 
the hospital's recreation staff, and as- 
signed most of the parts. 

Too Close to Home. At first, the hos- 
pital’s top doctors were shaken by the 
project, judged it dangerous, and could 
see no benefit to the mentally ill in doing 
a play whose chief character is mentally 
ill. But after watching rehearsals, the doc- 
tors were converted. Says Clinical Psy- 
chologist John Whitmyre: “Something 
remote would not have aroused such in- 
tense interest. This cast really knows men- 
tal illness. The patients are intense about 
this play because it raises the questions: 
‘What are the criteria for mental illness? 
What is the dividing line?’ ” 

As rehearsals went on, it was soon clear 
that members of the cast were gaining 
inner satisfaction from watching Captain 
Queeg, the man iff a position of respon- 
sibility and trust, break down under stress. 
| As Psychiatrist Edward R. Miller ex- 





plains it, this helped many patients to 
feel that “it could happen to anyone”— 
so they felt less different themselves. 
Also, they enjoyed the humbling of a 
“father-figure,” for many had troubles 
that traced back to their own fathers or 
other authoritarian figures. Best of all, 
characters in the play were able to act 
out their hostility to Father-Figure Queeg 
without feeling guilt. . 

This Way Out. For several in the cast, 
rehearsals proved too effective a therapy 
for the play’s own good: these patients 
improved so much that they were dis- 
charged. One patient had seemed hope- 
less, despite a variety of treatments. “As 
he mastered his role,” says Dr. Miller, 
“he mastered himself and we could reach 
him better with psychotherapy.” He is 
now working to support his family, and 
living at home. Another patient, who at 
first could not remember lines for more 
than a few minutes, eventually memorized 
his part letter-perfect, and his memory 
for other matters improved. A third, who 
insisted he could not see his script or 
even a cue card, was won around to the 
point where first he read fluently, then 
acted his part freely. 

There were two parts in the Court Mar- 
tial that no mental patient would play: 
those of Queeg himself and the judge ad- 
vocate. They refused to play Queeg, ex- 
plains Dr. Miller, because they feared 
that enacting a make-believe breakdown 
might cause a real breakdown: “They 
don’t want to be identified with mental 
illness. They want to be normal.” Neither 
would the patients tolerate a familiar, 
forbidding father-figure (such as Psychia- 
trist Miller himself) in the part of Queeg. 
Their choice fell on a “good father- 
figure”; Chester Dowse, amiable chief of 
the hospital’s special services department 
(which includes all recreation). Dowse’s 
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assistant, Howard Becker, played the 
judge advocate. 

The spectators burst into applause 
when Queeg broke on the witness stand 
under the defense counsel’s hammering. 
But this, Dr. Miller judged, was in appre- 
ciation of the fine performance. By and 
large, the audience sympathized deeply 
with the man who broke under stress. 


Promotion Can Kill 

Washington’s Advertising Club, with 
eager-beaver young executives chain- 
smoking and fidgeting in their seats, pro- 
vided a perfect audience last week for 
Industrial Medicine-Man Robert Collier 
Page (Tre, May 24). Warned Page: 
“Chances of getting ahead in the next 
decade . . . are going to be many times 
greater than anyone has ever known. . . 
Opportunity for every able man and wom- 
an, from office boy to vice president, will 
be spelled out in letters as big as barn 
doors . . . There is a terrible danger hid- 
den in [this]: unless you are up to the 
challenge mentally and physically, your 
next promotion could kill you.” 

As Dr. Page explained it: “Your capac- 
ity for tension has a limit beyond which 
it isn’t safe to go. . . The patterns you 
establish in your late 20s and early 30s 
largely determine your load-carrying ca- 
pacities during your gos and later. Crack- 
ups in middle life are usually the conse- 
quence of what you have accumulated or 
abused in your earlier years. Most crack- 
ups are needless. They are a self-invited 
penalty that we Americans are paying for 
a doubtful standard of material success. 
In Europe, and over most of the world, 
physical and mental crackups are rare, 
despite wars and tensions more trying 
than ours.” 

Among Dr. Page’s tips for executive 
longevity : 

@ Decide whether you enjoy responsibil- 
ity, and if not, accept no more of it. It 


As J See by Boris Artzybashetf 
ULcers (BY ARTZYBASHEFF ) 


Opportunity may knock too often. 
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is through unwanted responsibility that a 
promotion can prove lethal. 

@ Be sure that your work is fun at least 
three days a week. 

@ Try “less food, less liquor and tobacco, 
less travel, more exercise, more leisure, 
planned vacations, more delegation of 
authority.” 


Capsules 

@ A pregnant woman is not “sick,” the 
Internal Revenue Service ruled—at least 
not for the purpose of the new tax law, 
which allows up to $100 weekly in sickness 
pay or benefits to be deducted from in- 
come in figuring taxes. 

@ Knowledge can be a more potent force 
than ignorance in keeping cancer victims 
from seeking prompt treatment. Of 314 
Britons (niostly women), half had de- 
layed going to a doctor for more than 
three months after symptoms appeared, 
and one-fourth had delayed more than a 
year, Regardless of intelligence, those who 
did not suspect that they had cancer 
delayed less than those who feared that 
they had. Doctors in the U.S. have re- 
ported opposite results. 

@ The VA Hospital in Boston has devel- 
oped an artificial eye that moves and 
twinkles. Made of plastic (with rayon 
threads imbedded to look like veins), it 
has a magnet built in. It moves in obedi- 
ence to another magnet set in the muscles 
that formerly controlled the lost eye. 
@ After Squibb Institute chemists tink- 
ered with the molecule of hydrocortisone 
by inserting an atom of fluorine, Harvard 
Medical School's Dr. George W. Thorn 
and colleagues found that they had a 
synthetic hormone far more powerful than 
the natural ones. Still available only in 
pinhead quantities for research, it con- 
trolled a far-advanced case of Addison’s 
disease, even when the dose was cut to 
one one-hundred-thousandth oz. 

@ An infantryman going through rifle 
training may have good cause to complain 
that his left arm is so numb that he can- 
not move it, three medics at the U.S. 
Army Hospital at Camp Chaffee, Ark. 
reported. They saw scores of cases of 
“rifle-sling palsy,” lasting as long as three 
weeks. The answer: loosen the sling every 
few minutes. 

@ Mrs. Bernard Schnees, 34, of Delaware, 
Ohio had her second child in 48 days.* 
When the elder, Douglas Lee, was born, 
it was found that his twin, now named 
Deberah Lyn, was developing in the moth- 
er’s abdominal cavity. She was delivered 
by Caesarean section. 

@ After a seven-year test involving 2,400 
women and 1,699 children, Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Dr. Arthur I. Gates showed that 
the children of low-income families on 
poorly balanced diets will have higher 
IQs if their mothers get extra vitamins 
during pregnancy. But this process cannot 
be extended to breed a race of geniuses: 
once a woman is getting a healthful diet, 
even bucketfuls of added vitamins will 
have no effect on her child’s IQ. 


* Probable record interval between twins’ births: 
56 days. 


Aladdin’s lamp 
had nothing on 


magic like this 





NATIONAL ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION 


Ever stop to think there are about 55 
different electrical appliances available 
today to help make life easier, pleasanter, 
safer in your home? 


That’s a heap of convenience, It’s also 
a wonderful testimonial to the inventive 
genius of our appliance makers — the 
folks who have contributed so much to 
making electricity the No. 1 wife-saver 
of all time. 


But there’s a dimmer side, too, to this 
sparkling picture. It’s this: the number 
and use of appliances have multiplied so 
fast they've long since outstripped the 
electrical systems they feed on. 


In fact — 9 out of 10 American homes 
have wiring that’s inadequate for today’s 
needs — (to say nothing of tomorrow's 
demands! ) 


And that means you don’t get your 
money's worth out of the appliances you 
use. When your wiring doesn’t supply 
enough power, appliances take longer to 
heat (as much as “% longer with only a 
10% drop in voltage) ... units operate 
poorly, require frequent servicing . . . 
motors overheat, burn out, need replace- 
ment, 


Often, your heavier appliances like driers, 
air conditioners and broilers won't op- 
erate at all... unless the wiring is mod- 
ernized first. 


So don’t blame your appliance maker too 
readily, if you're having trouble. Chances 
are, it’s your wiring that’s at fault... 
the wiring that was planned and installed 
perhaps years before many of today’s won- 
derful appliances were even thought of! 


And if something like this happens to 
you, look in the Yellow Pages of your 
phone book for your nearest NECA qual- 
ified electrical contractor. He'll gladly 
survey your wiring and recommend 
what’s needed to make electricity — and 
your appliance — serve you better. Na- 
tional Electrical Contractors Association, 
610 Ring Building, Washington 6, D.C. 
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SEE RUST-OLEUM APPLIED 
DIRECTLY OVER RUSTED SURFACES! 
SEE PROOF OF PERFORMANCE! MAKE 


THIS TEST UNDER YOUR OWN CONDITIONS! 


See Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red 
Primer applied over a rusted surface 
after scraping and wire-brushing to re- 
move rust scale and loose rust in the 
Rust-Oleum “rusted panel demonstration.” 
Rust-Oleum’s specially-processed fish oil vehicle 





penetrates rust to bare metal . . . saving time, 4 


money, and metal! Pr 
Beautify as you protect with colorful Rust-Oleum 
finish coatings. Specify Rust-Oleum for new y 
construction, maintenance, and re-modeling. 

See Sweet’s for complete catalog and nearest 
Rust-Oleum Industrial Distributor, or attach 
coupon to your business letterhead. 


There Is Only One Rust-Oleum. 
It Is Distinctive os Your Own 
Fingerprint. 


WUST PREVENTIVE 


a rong cd Protects Tanks, Girders, Gutters, Metal Sash, 
- Fences, Roofs, Machinery, Stacks, Pipes, etc. 







Rene secres BE? 


RUST-OLEUM 


See local classified telephone directory under 

Rust Preventives or Paints for nearest Rust-Oleum 
Industrial Distributor. 

Resists Rain, Sun, Fumes, 

Snow, Heat, Salt Water, 


rn rns 
Salt Air, ete. 









ATTACH TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD AND | 
MAIL TO: Rust-Oleum Corporation, 
2484 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


oO Please Show Me the Rust-Oleum “‘Rusted Ponel 
Demonstration,”* 


Test Application of Rust-Oleum Over Rusted Metol 


O Surfaces in My Plant 
O Complete Literature with Color Chart 
O Nearest Rust-Oleum Industrial Distributor 
HOME AND FARM USERS CHECK THIS SECTION 
- Complete Literature and Color Chart for Home Use 
C) 


Complete Literature and Color Chort for Form Use. 


Nearest Rust-Oleum Deoler 
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NMiFLCES:T-O-N ES 


Married. Elizabeth Bradley Beukema, 
30, only daughter of General of the Army 
Omar Bradley; and Benjamin Henry Dor- 
sey Jr., 31, Washington lawyer; she for 
the second time (her first: Air Force 
Major Henry Shaw Beukema, who was 
killed in a jet crash last year), he for the 
first; in Washington. 





Married. John Sherman Cooper, 53, 
newly appointed Ambassador to India, 
1954 defeated G.O.P. Senator from Ken- 
tucky; and Lorraine Rowan Shevlin, 48, 
onetime “best-dressed” Washington so- 
cialite; he for the second time, she for 
the third; in Pasadena, Calif. 


Died. Nicolas de Staél, 41, Russian- 
born French semi-abstract painter, who 
troweled slabs of paint on to canvas to 
create his famed, richly colored oils; in 
a leap from his third-floor apartment; in 
Antibes. 


Died. Harry Shulman, 52, Russian- 
born dean of the Yale Law School, and 
widely respected professional labor arbi- 
trator (since 1943 permanent umpire for, 
among others, United Auto Workers v. 
Ford); in New Haven, Conn. 


Died. Marshal Leonid Aleksandrovich 
Govorov, 58, Soviet Deputy Defense Min- 
ister and Red army artillery specialist, in 
1945 proclaimed a Hero of the Soviet 
Union for. breaking the German ring 
around Leningrad; after long illness; some- 
where in the Soviet Union. 


Died. Theodor Plievier, 63, bestselling 
German author, renowned for his three 
World War IT novels describing the fight- 
ing on the Russian front (Stalingrad, Mos- 
cow, Berlin); of a heart attack; in Avegno, 
Switzerland. Plievier turned to Commu- 
nism shortly after World War I, wrote 
several anti-war novels in the early 1930s, 
fled to Russia to become an official propa- 
gandist when the Nazis came to power. 
Disillusioned with the Soviet Union (al- 
though not with theoretical Communism), 
Plievier took refuge in U.S.-occupied Ba- 
varia in 1947- 


Died. Joseph F. Cullman Jr., 72, presi- 
dent of Cullman Brothers, Inc., director 
and chairman of the executive committee 
of Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc.; in 
Manhattan. Cullman added Benson & 
Hedges to the family interests in 1941, 
built up B. & H.’s Parliament brand into 
the first nationally known filter cigarette. 
In 1953 he negotiated a merger with 
Philip Morris. 


Died. Count Michael Karolyi, 80, one 
of the founders (in 1918) and first Pres- 
ident of the Hungarian Republic; in 
Vence, France. Karolyi lived in exile 
through the years of the Horthy regime, 
returned after World War II, was Red 
Hungary’s Ambassador to Paris from 1947 
until his retirement in 1949. 
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WHEELS OF 
PROGRESS 





Harnessing power for use in industry 
has always been a large factor in 
man’s progress. The old water-wheel 
was one of the earliest methods. 
Now, a small turbine-wheel 
descendant of this ancestor from 
ox-cart days is the heart of one 
of our newest, most exciting power 
units... the small gas turbine! 
This new engine in industry’s 
power kit produces more usable 
energy pound for pound than any 
other small engine now available! 
AiResearch was first to develop 
and produce small gas turbine 
engines with completely automatic 
controls. Existing units have 
accumulated more than 100,000 
hours of successful operation 
in the field. Four new model 
AiResearch gas turbines have 
recently completed revised military 
endurance and qualification tests 
with special emphasis on 
ruggedness and reliability. 
AiResearch not only pioneered 
development of the small gas 
turbine, but has more production, 
operating and service 
experience in this field than 


all other manufacturers combined. 


WHE CORPORATION 
AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 
Los Angeles 45, California » Phoenix, Arizona 


Designers and manufacturers of aircraft components: wermoceaTion SYSTEMS + PREUMATIC VALVES AND CONTROLS + TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
* ELECTROWIC COMPUTERS AND CONTROLS 
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CABIN ME COMPRESSORS + TURBINE MOTORS + GAS TURBINE ENGINES + CABIN PRESSURE CONTROLS + HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT + ELECTRO-MECHAMICAL FOUIPMENT 
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SAMSONITE 
ALL-STEEL 
FOLDING CHAIR, 
Model #2600 


Samsonite 
—the folding chair that 
WON'T TIP OR WOBBLE! 


Only Samsonite gives you safety-bracing- 
and-balancing, and, all these extras at no 
extra cost! * Tubular steel construction 
* “Automobile” finish + Bonderized to, 
resist rust * Easy, one-finger folding «+ 
Safety-Guard Hinges + Compact storing 
* Posture-Curved comfort * Low in cost. 


SAMSONITE UPHOL- 
STERED FOLDING CHAIR. 
Buoyantly cushioned 
seat, coyered with Sam- 
sontex vinyl — 50% stur- 
dier than usual vinyls — 
it wears longer! odel 
#2700. 


WRITE FOR A SAMPLE 
CHAIR on your letter- 
head. Try it, test it, No 
obligation. 





FREE! Ask for our 
new booklet: “How 
to Save Money on 
Public ne: 


LOOK for this (~ 
seall Only gen- | Sams 
ulne Samsonite 
has it! 


Samsonite « i 


...the folding furniture that’s “ 
strongest . . . lasts ene 


SHWAYDER BROS., INC., PUBLIC SEATING DIVISION 
DEPT. W5, DETROIT 29, MICH. 
Also makers of famous Samsonite Luggage . . . Card Tables 
ond Chairs for the Home ... Classroom Furniture 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures us 
The Glass Slipper (M-G-M), Holly- 


wood feels about as comfortable with 
Leslie Caron as a truck driver does with 
a beret—whatever it is, it’s not normal. 
Everybody loved her in Lili (Time, March 
9. 1953), but what was it everybody 
loved? Was she pretty? Not by the usual 
U.S. standards. Could she act? In Lili it 
was hard to tell whether she was acting, 
or just doing what came naturally. “She's 
gamine.” the critics said. The producers 
asked their wives what that meant, and 
decided that, as usual, the critics were 
wrong. A studio flack perhaps came closer 
to the truth of the matter when he said: 
“The face of an eight-year-old girl, the 
body of a voluptuous woman. It’s prac- 
tically perverse. She’s the poor little match 
girl—with sex.” 

The Glass Slipper breathes, as Lili did, 
the atmosphere of a latter-day fairy tale. 
It is, in fact, the Cinderella story re- 
written with the sort of sophistication 
best confined to the perfume ads. The 
prince (Michael Wilding) no longer loves 
his lass just because she is beautiful. He 
admires her “great agonized . . . rebel- 
lious eyes.”’ The glass slipper is now made 
of “the finest Venetian glass.” And the 
fairy godmother (Estelle Winwood) is a 
queer old dear who wanders around saying 
“window sill’ because it sounds so nice. 

Still, there are some pleasant things here 
too. Some of the scenes have a Lili-like 
lilt. One of the ballets, in which Michael 
gives Leslie a cooking lesson in the palace 
kitchen, is a sightly romp. The color is 
fresh and bright. Cinderella’s dress for 
the ball is wonderful—the skirt looks like 
a frilly igloo*—and Leslie wears it as a 
princess should. And when all else fails, 
there is Keenan Wynn. As somebody 
called Kovin, a confidant of the prince, 





} poor Keenan has practically nothing to 





| put together. 


| 


do all through the picture except to stride 
up and down in a red plush, heel-length 
smoking jacket, scratch his peruke, suck 
on a long-stemmed pipe, and grunt. It 
all gets a little eerie, after a while. 


One Summer of Happiness (Times 
Film). “Say, let’s swim!” cries Goran 
(Folk Sundquist). He is alone with Ker- 
stin in the woods near the edge of a lake, 
and the day is as warm as days ever get in 


| Sweden. Kerstin (Ulla Jacobsson), who is 


only 17, dimples and looks away, but then 
she says, “For you I’m not bashful.”’ They 
undress and run laughing and gasping into 
the icy shallows. The laughter dies on 
Goran’s lips as he sees her standing there, 
pretty as a pear. “Kerstin!” he says. She 


| turns toward him with a yielding look, and 


he takes her in his arms. “Goran,” she 
* Designer’s description: “Silk tulle over silk 
brocade trimmed in little crystals and French 
flowers.” The dress contains 215 yards of ma- 
terial, took ten seamstresses several weeks to 


to make room for the hoops, 








Studio carpenters had to cut a | 
double door in Actress Caron’s dressing room | 


flee 


Chase & Sanborn Coffees 


are served by more fine 


ddd 


hotels and restaurants 
throughout America 


then any other brand. 








SUITE 


or sweet, if it’s one 








of ours you will 
be right 
either way. 


Te 


CHALFONTE ~~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Owned & opersted by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 65 years 
Write for illustrated folder 





IF YOU SUFFER 
PAIN °f tesoace 


NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


RELIEF ws. 


the way thousands of 
physicians and dentists recommend. 


HERE’S WHY ... Anacin is like a doctor's 
prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
Just one but a combination of medically 
proved active ingredients. No other product 
gives faster, longer-losting relief from pain 
of headache, neuralgia, neuritis than Anacin 
tablets, Buy Anacin® today! 
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Ts New! 





Now, small as well as large businesses can enjoy 
the time-saving, space-saving, money-saving bene- 
fits of microfilming ... for the unique Micro-Twin 
combines both recorder and reader in a single 
compact unit at a price less than you might have 
expected to pay for a recorder alone! 

The Micro-Twin, with its 37-to-1 reduction camera, 
records documents as wide as 11 inches on just 
half of the 16-mm film width. Documents can be 
photographed back and front simultaneously. 
Full-size facsimile prints can be produced quickly, 
direct from microfilm in the reader. For hard-to- 
read material, a 24-to-1 camera is available. 


An optional Acro-Feeder provides rapid feeding 


Hy | iICcCRO -TWHi ae RECORDE 





READER 


Burroughs Micro-Accounting— 
the modern business science of 
simplified accounting—now be- 
comes a low-investment reality 
with the Micro-Twin recorder- 
reader. It eliminates wasted forms 
and duplicated motions .. . as- 
sures complete and exact infor- 
mation for speedy reference... 
and materially reduces the cost 


of doing business. 





and accurate spacing—all automatically. The ex- 
clusive indexing meter is the last word in rapid 
location of filmed documents. The Micro-Twin 
does the complete, modern microfilming job, yet 
it is as easy to use as a box camera. 

The compact Micro-Twin is available with the 
matching stand and work organizer, as shown 
here, or in a model that fits conveniently and 
securely on a work table or desk. 


Why not find out about the many ways your 
business can profit with the Micro-Twin? Just 
phone your near-by Burroughs representative for 
the complete story. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Wherevernrthore’s business theres Burroughs =e 








Ice cubes made 
the world’s most 3. 
trouble-free way! 





Frigidaire Ice Cubes 
or Cubelets 





Up to 200 Ibs.of ice cubes a day 
for as little as 26¢ 


Do you buy commercial ice cubes ? 
. .. for a hotel, motel, hospital, 
restaurant, fountain or bar? Now 
save up to 90% of this regular cost 
with a completely automatic Frigid- 
aire Ice Cube Maker. Quietly, de- 
vendably, it fills its sanitary porce- 
ain bin with crystal-clear ice, then 
shuts off. As cubes are removed, 
cube maker refills itself automat- 
ically. Only Frigidaire offers you two 
ice cube sizes—solid, regular-size 
cubes ... or tiny, new, gem-like 
Cubelets which have made crushed, 
cracked and flaked ice obsolete. 


Free folder available at your 
Frigidaire Commercial Dealer. Or 
write Frigidaire, Dept.2335, Dayton 
1, O. In Canada, Toronto 13, Ont. 


Frigidaire ice cube Maker 


——— Bullt and backed by General Motors | 
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murmurs dreamily. “Don’t forget me!” 
Without a word he carries her to the shore, 
where they lie in a sun-spangled shade. 
“Kerstin,” he asks gravely, apparently un- 
aware that the camera is gawking under 
his armpit at the girl. “Do you know what 
this means?” 

If Kerstin doesn’t, the U.S. distributors 
of this Swedish picture do. It means 
money in the bank. In advance showings 
in 14 states where nudity is permitted on 
the screen, Summer has grossed more than 
$400,000. However, the film is not likely 
to do so well in states where the movie- 
goer is not allowed to encounter the facts 
of life vis-A-viscera. When the love scenes 
are excised, there is not much of any sort 
of interest in this childishly rebellious 
business about young love and old preju- 
dices. The horse it flogs was flogged to 
death by North European intellectuals 
half a century and more ago; in modern 
Sweden unwed mothers are paid a state 
subsidy for the support of their children. 
Sadder still to report, little Ulla Jacobs- 
son, who behaves so exquisitely with her 
clothes off, cannot act very well when she 
has them on. 


Untamed (20th Century-Fox). Holly- 
wood traditionally measures the worth of 
a film by the amount ‘of money it costs. 
This picture may establish a new scale of 
critical values. Last week a studio press re- 
lease solemnly recommended it as one in 
which no fewer than “16 wind machines” 
had been used, “the most ever assembled 
for a 20th Century-Fox picture.” It has, 
by the wind-machine standard, all the 
qualities of greatness: “Sweep and mag- 
nitude. . . Africa. . . CinemaScope . 
color by De Luxe ... a great story 
.. . irresistible passion,” and even “ethnic 
glories.” It lasts for 111 minutes and it 
was considered “prohibitively expensive” 
to make—a fact that unfortunately did 
not prohibit the studio from making it. 

Director Henry King (The Snows of 
Kilimanjaro) and a crew of 40 were 
sent to South Africa. There, harassed by 
“snakes, ticks and other insects,” and “in 
the presence of lions,” they shot the back- 
grounds for the picture. For one scene the 
studio hired 3,000 Zulu warriors, shipped 
them by plane and oxcart to the Valley of 
the Thousand Hills in Natal province, and 
there built a small city named “Zanuck- 
ville” to house them. 

Fox did not go to all this trouble for 
nothing. Untamed is a Zulu lulu—the sort 
of costume adventure that may, in a gen- 
eration or two, produce a race of movie- 
goers with their eyes popped out on stalks. 
The picture offers: 1) a full-dress Irish 
hunt in full cry after a fox; 2) a formal 
ball in an Irish country house; 3) the 
great Irish potato famine of the 1840s; 
4) the Great Trek of the Boers from Cape 
Town to the fertile valleys of the interior; 
5) the war dance of 3.000 Zulus and their 
attack on a wagon ring; 6) a savage fight 
between two men armed with bullwhips; 
7) a cloudburst, during which a huge tree 
is felled by lightning; 8) the gruesome 


| amputation of a leg; 9) another formal 


ball, this time in a South African man- 








Power & SuSAN HaywarD 


TYRONE 
Gone with the wind machines. 


sion; 10) a battle royal in a mining town. 

The plot hops from peak to peak of 
interest with a goatish nimbleness. Tyrone 
Power, a Boer bushfighter, visits Ireland 
to buy horseflesh and meets Susan Hay- 
ward, who follows him to Africa. When 
they meet again in the big attack—in 
which not a hair of her pretty red head is 
ruffled—Ty says exactly the right thing: 
“You ... here in Africa fighting Zulus 
. . . I can hardly believe it.” 





Current & CHOICE 


East of Eden. Director Elia Kazan does 
his best with one of John Steinbeck’s 
worst novels, and a new star, James Dean, 
is born of his pains; with Julie Harris 
(Time, March 21). 

The Wages of Fear. Fear, oil, greed, 
Central America and nitroglycerin, stirred 
together in an angry philosophical shocker 
by French Director Henri-Georges Clouzot 
(Time, Feb. 21). 


Game of Love. First oats, as two 
French adolescents sow them; based on 
Colette’s novel, Le Blé en Herbe (Time, 


Jan. 24). 

Romeo and Juliet. Never has Shake- 
speare’s love poem been so splendidly set 

among the Renaissance remains of Ven- 
ice, Verona, Siena (True, Dec. 20). 

The Country Girl. A slickly made story 
(by Clifford Odets) about a Broadway 
has-been (Bing Crosby), his bitter wife 
(Grace Kelly), and a cynical director 
(William Holden) who tries to pull them 
apart (Time, Dec. 13). 

The Heart of the Matter. Graham 
Greene’s novel, a passionate chorale on the 
themes of sin and salvation, is rearranged 
into something more like Mad Dogs and 
Englishmen; Trevor Howard and Maria 
Schell are superb as the lovers (Time, 
Dec. 13). 
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Nowadays, everyone 
helps to drive home a bargain 


For several years now, America’s urban cliff dwellers 
have been swarming to the greener pastures of 
the suburbs. 


And, hard on their heels, city store after city store 
has picked up its marbles, its terra cotta, its goods 
and produce, and trundled right out after them. In 
fact, the car-crowded shopping center has become 
the marketing phenomenon of our time. 


Keeping right in step with all this evolving, is an 
epochal change in people’s buying habits, too. Just 
as families work together and play together as never 
before, they shop together—whole tribes at a clip. 
And every member, from smallest shaver to biggest 
wheel, has a committee vote in who buys what. 


To see how big this “togetherness” has grown, just 
check any department store (urb or suburb). Or any 
auto dealer, grocer, drug store or hardware shop. 


Or leaf through any issue of McCALL’S. Page by 


page, McCALL/’S is edited to mirror the American 
family in its new “togetherness”. And because of 
this, more and more manufacturers are marrying 
their budgets to McCALL’S—to get together with 
America’s growingest market. 


In April McCALLS... | 


© Easter in Jerusalem, An inspiring special article about 
the Holy Week religious ceremonies in Jerusalem. Ilus- 
trated with four pages of full-color photographs. 





© Where Does Your Money Go? A McCall's report on how six 
Kentucky families with incomes of $6,500 a year spend 
their money. A tabulation of expenditures gives readers 
the opportunity to compare their own spending habits. 


© The Locked Room. Part one of a three-part novel of 





suspense by Margaret Bell Houston, 

* The Fabulous Story of Anthony J. Drexel Biddle. By his 
daughter Cordelia. The stranger-than-fiction life story 
of the Philadelphia socialite who became a hero in the 
U.S. Marines at the age of 70. 








} & 
MeCalls —edited for today’s family “togetherness” 
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in living...in planning ...in buying 
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BOOKS 





Test at Sea 


THe Goon SHerxerd (310 pp.J—C. S. 
Forester—Little, Brown ($3.95). 


This book again proves that Cecil Scott 
Forester is the best living writer about the 
sea. It is a war novel (first published in 
Lire) that neither whines nor rails nor 
waves flags, but sticks tersely to its theme. 
Its hero, Commander George Krause, 
U.S.N., is indeed a good shepherd. His 
flock is a convoy of 37 merchant ships 
zigzagging across the Atlantic in 1942. To 
herd them safely to harbor in England, 
Krause has only four escort vessels, one of 
which he personally commands. Almost as 
serious as his weakness in ships is his 
own inexperience; this is his first taste of 
war, although he is an Annapolis man with 
20 years of routine duty behind him. The 
serious-minded son of a Lutheran minis- 
ter, unlucky in marriage, he is now to be 
tested as life has never tested him before. 

When the submarine wolf pack strikes, 
Krause’s true weapons are training, char- 
acter and a sense of duty that overcome 
fatigue and everything the subs can throw 
at him. For 48 terrible hours he fights his 
destroyer and directs as exciting a battle 
as Author Forester’s famed Horatio Horn- 
blower ever experienced under sail. In the 
desperate game of hit-and-run, Krause is 
frequently fooled by the U-boat com- 
manders, but as he fights, he learns. Ships 
are torpedoed and men are left to drown 
because to try to save them would mean 
to endanger more lives. Moral anguish, 
physical suffering and fatigue bring Krause 
to the edge of senselessness. The com- 
mander’s personal battle, fought on the 
borderline of human endurance, is even 
more impressive than the naval action. 
Author Forester has written a war novel 
whose real hero is the concept of duty. 


The Colonel's Campaign 


Coromanoet! (347 pp.|—John Mas- 
ters—Viking ($3.95). 


John Masters, 40, is an erect, ruddy- 
faced, Calcutta-born ex-army officer who 
applies staff college discipline to the writ- 
ing of successful historical romances. He 
decided to turn author seven years ago, 
having never written anything but opera- 
tion orders and situation reports, but be- 
fore writing a single novel he drew up a 
strategic master plan listing 35 suitable 
topics from Britain’s 300-year experience 
in India. He assigned himself the task of 
knocking off these topics at the rate of a 
book a year. The first four novels, schemed 
out in advance with Montgomery-like 
thoroughness and executed at his electric 
typewriter with Patton-style speed, swept 
triumphantly through U.S. bookstores, two 
of them through book clubs as well, by- 
passing all critical strongpoints. Masters’ 
books have sold more than 1,000,000 cop- 
ies, including paperbacks; last year’s best- 
selling Bhowani Junction was bought by 
Hollywood for more than $100,000. This 
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week, with his fifth book, Masters launches 
another spring offensive right on schedule. 

Frontier to New York. Schooled at 
Sandhurst, Jack Masters became a British 
career officer and served in India as four 
generations of his family had served be- 
fore him. In 14 years he chivvied the 
North-West Frontier tribesmen, dressed 
nightly for dinner, bagged his regulation 
tiger, and otherwise upheld the Kipling 
tradition of imperial soldiering. “Probably 
as close as you'll get to the perfect infan- 
try officer,” recalls a fellow campaigner. 
As a lieutenant colonel in World War II, 
Masters led a brigade of the famed Win- 
gate force 200 miles behind enemy lines 
in Burma. Though it won him a D.S.O., 
Masters admits that he did not ask for the 





Henry Ries 


NOVELIST MASTERS 
By dawn on Sept. 19. 


assignment. “I am a professional,” he says. 
“I never volunteer.” 

After the British quit India in 1948, 
Masters decided to move to the U.S. and 
cast about for a new career. He first 
thought of running tours from the U.S. to 
the Himalayas—$2,950 per person for a 
40-day Masters-minded trip. There were 
few prospective customers. Then a maga- 
zine writer heard him hold forth over a 
cocktail on America’s false, Holilywoodsy 
picture of India, told Masters he ought 
to write about it some day. 

A direct and literal man, Masters went 
straight to his hotel, typed eight pages and 
sold the article to the A¢lantic. He brought 
his wife and two children over from Eng- 
land and settled down at New City, 30 
miles north of Manhattan. “I applied what 
I had learned at staff college, the ability 
to think. I first decided what my objec- 
tives were: to tell the story of conflict in 
the army mutiny of 1857, and what India 
was like in those days, and on the second 
level—all my stories must have a second 





level. or the result is shallow—to show 
that hatred breeds hatred. To reach these 
objectives I made a plan, just like any 
other plan. Just as I would do if my 
objective was to take a certain hill by 
dawn on Sept. 19.” 

Result: Nightrunners of Bengal, a thrill- 
er grabbed by the Literary Guild and later 
bought by the movies. 

Masters gets up daily at 7:10, gets the 
children’s breakfast, starts writing at 8:30. 
Tacked above his desk, alongside a sched- 
ule showing the dates that the kids will be 
home on vacation, is a tightly scribbled 
chart of some 15 characters for his next 
novel. He types out his first draft at the 
rate of 11,000 words a day. Bhowani Junc- 
tion took ten days. After checking and 
polishing the first manuscript, which may 
take two or three months, he dictates a 
second and final draft to his wife at the 
rate of 3,000 words an hour. 

Golden Fleece to Giants. In contrast 
with Bhowani Junction, which told a 
tense and tragic story of half-caste Anglo- 
Indians emotionally and socially stranded 
in 1946 on the eve of Britain’s withdrawal 
from India, Coromandel! is a wild, winy 
tale of one of the first British freebooters 
to arrive in India 300 years ago. A poach- 
ing, knifing, rutting fugitive from English 
law, Jason Savage leaps ashore on India’s 
pearl coast with a dubious old map in his 
pocket and greed and wonder in his eyes. 
After falling in love with a dusky temple 
harlot and growing as rich as a maharaja, 
he escapes a massacre only by covering 
himself with ashes and stalking naked 
through the mob as a holy man. 

Picking up a Portuguese girl, he pursues 
his map-promised treasure past wazirs, 
footpads, moguls and monks to a snowy 
Himalayan peak, where it finally flashes 
on him that the treasure, the dream, the 
Golden Fleece or whatever, “is inside you 
rather than at the end of any road or 
map.” Coromandel! is a rich, nicely calcu- 
lated mixture of sex, gore and preposter- 
ous adventure and, as the Literary Guild 
choice for April, is another sure big seller. 

Some of Author Masters’ plots and 
characters may be shallow, but his back- 
grounds and situations are stunningly au- 
thentic. His narrative prose is swift and 
workmanlike. If Author Masters acknowl- 
edges any master outside military manuals, 
it is Kipling. He thinks it is a waste of 
time to read outsiders’ books about India. 
Of E. M. Forster's famed A Passage to 
India he snorts: “Bloomsbury!” 

Though Masters is a railway buff and 
likes to spend summers camping and 
climbing, his professional discipline sets 
stern limits on his enthusiasms. His great- 
est fervor nowadays is for his adopted 
country. This year, besides polishing up 
the first volume of his autobiography for 
fall publication, he has turned out a short 
novel with a U.S. setting about the pass- 
ing of the steam locomotive (second level: 
the decline of craftsmanship). “It is Amer- 
ica that has enabled me to write,” he says. 
“I don’t feel that I could write anywhere 
but here. Here I lost my self-conscious- 
ness.” He has discovered baseball. Just 
about the biggest party the Masters fam- 
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KEEP Your EYES ON THE ROAD — Qa 
NOT THE ROAD MAP — 


iH 
AND WE'LL ALL LIVE LONGER / Jj 
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Let’s look at the causes of automobile accidents from a new angle. What was the 
driver doing just before the crash? The answer may surprise you. In a large proportion 
of cases he was simply careless or inattentive. He was looking at a road map, 
twiddling with the radio, eating a sandwich, putting something on the back seat, Accident Insurance 
observing the scenery. Look where you are going. You'll be more sure to get 


Now—Personalized 


Your local agent or broker can easily 
write an Aetna Accident Policy to 
This advertisement is published in the interest of saving lives. meet your individual requirements. 


Reprints will be furnished without charge upon request. For example, the Guaranteed Income 
Policy not only helps pay doctor and 


there safely. 


hospital bills but also provides an 
income while you are disabled. The 
Simplex Policy is especially designed 
for the housewife, to protect against 
large expense if she has an accident. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP Sided Auk yoo local gear te 





AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. broker about these modern policies. 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY + STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
DON'T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 





FROM LAUNDRIES 
prem is hsliisile) 
WHATEVER YOU NEED 


Find It Fast 
In The 


‘Yellow Pages’ 
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ily ever threw at their modest red farm- 
house outside New City occurred last fall. 
The printed postcards announced the cele- 
bration of two family triumphs—Jack 
Masters’ naturalization as a U.S. citizen 
and the Giants’ World Series victory. 


Understanding Greatness 


CuHiane Kat-sHex (3 
Hahn—Doubleday ($5). 


In the early 1930s every U.S. schoolboy 
—and his teacher. too—knew the essen- 
tial facts about China’s Chiang Kai-shek 
Chiang. married to a pretty Chinese girl 
with a U.S. education. was a selfless Chris- 
tian general who had fought down Com- 
munists and war lords to unite his country 
for the first time in its modern history. 
Ten years later many a schoolboy, teacher 
and clubwoman was hearing a far different 
story: Chiang’s wife was an arrogant crea- 
ture who slept on silk sheets, while Chiang 
himself was corrupt and stupid; he stub- 
bornly blocked the path to China’s prog- 
ress, and went out of his way to pick fights 
with those persecuted heroes of agrarian 
reform, the Chinese Communists. It was 
to the mutual disaster of both Chiang and 
the U.S. that in the critical years follow- 
ing World War II the Communist-line 
distortions of the second picture were 
smearily reflected in the smart talk of 
sophisticates, in the books and the book 
reviews on China, in college lectures and 
in the official papers of the U.S. 

Author Emily Hahn, whose youthful 
passion for Manila cigars, free love and 
self-advertisement caused arching eye- 
brows from Shanghai to Chungking in the 
1930s, has now maturely channeled her 
fierce independence to good cause. With 
the informal, sometimes gabby style of 
her China Coast pieces in The New York- 
er, and of her bestsellers (China to Me, 
The Soong Sisters), she has written the 
first popular biography to examine Chiang 
in the only way he can be understood: as 
a singularly great man, a lonely combi- 
nation of Confucian self-discipline and 
Methodist virtue, forced to fight at once 
against centuries of obsolete custom, Ja- 
pan’s armed invasion, and a vicious, un- 
Chinese revolution inspired by Moscow. 

Stalin Outguessed. Without belaboring 
the point, Author Hahn lets the facts prove 
that Chiang was awesomely right in recog- 
nizing the Communists as the greatest 
threat of all. After a trip to Moscow in 
1923 he wrote: “. . . Some of our Chinese 
Communists who are in Russia always 
scold other people as slaves of America, of 
England and of Japan, never realizing that 
they themselves have already completely 
become slaves of Russia.” 

In 1926, preparing to lead his Nation- 
alist army north to Peking, Chiang threw 
out the Communists who had edged them- 
selves into powerful positions in the 
Kuomintang—including the head of the 
Nationalist propaganda department, one 
Mao Tse-tung. In 1927 he turned irre- 
vocably and ruthlessly on the Communists, 
both in the army and in the Red indus- 
trial stronghold of Shanghai. Says Author 
Hahn: “On [this] ‘white massacre’ that 
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BioGRAPHER HAHN 
No apologia needed. 


began April 12 Communists are eloquent. 
Chiang did not wait to be betrayed; he 
committed the unforgivable sin; he out- 
guessed Stalin and struck first.” 

Communists Outfought. The Commu- 
nists withdrew southward to Kiangsi and 
Hunan Provinces, boldly resumed their 
offensive while the Japanese were strik- 
ing in Manchuria in 1931. Chiang alien- 
ated many a patriotic student and intellec- 
tual when he turned the Japanese inva- 
sion over to the League of Nations and 
prepared to turn his armies on the Com- 
munists instead of the Japanese. “If China 
ventures to fight the Japanese,” he said, 
“the Communists will attack from the 
rear and chaos will quickly overtake the 
whole country.” 

More important from today’s view- 
point, in attacking the Red stronghold in 
Kiangsi, Chiang set a classic example of 
how to fight Communism: he developed a 
political-military offensive that cut off the 
Communists from supplies, disrupted their 
relations with the local populace, deci- 
mated their best armies and sent the rem- 
nants trudging into the far northwest on 
the famous Long March. 

A later phase of Chiang’s fight with the 
Communists is one to make Americans 
wince. Author Hahn never says outright 
that the U.S. was a powerful force aiding 
the Communist comeback in China during 
World War Il—she does not have to. By 
this time the reader knows Chiang and 
knows the Chinese Communists. He can 
only sit and grit his teeth as, one after 
another, the leading and lesser lights of 
U.S. diplomacy—Stilwell, Marshall, Wal- 
lace, Vincent—use every known diplomatic 
pressure and indignity to get Chiang to 
form a coalition government with the 
Communists. Then Yalta secretly opens 
Manchuria to the Russians; bad U.S. mili- 
tary advice (plus Chiang’s own stubborn- 
ness) leaves the Nationalist armies strung 
out weakly when the Communists begin 
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Here’s the perfect low cost typewriter 
for the modern business or professional 


office ....a beautifully designed, compact 
typewriter with every feature needed for 
general office typing! 

You'll be amazed when you see the 
exciting performance of this new type- 
writer... the clear, sharp printwork, the 
smooth, responsive typing action... plus 
all these practical features that you never 
expected to find in a compact, low cost 
office typewriter: 

1. The Remington Office-riter has an 








11-inch carriage with a 10-3/10 inch 
writing line...the longest writing line 
of any 11-inch carriage manual type- 
writer now manufactured. The Office- 
riter can handle letters, forms, statistical 
reports, invoices... everything from the 
smallest size card to a sheet 11-inches 
wide... with ease and convenience. 

2. Exclusive Miracle Tab makes it 
easy to set up the Office-riter for all tab- 
ular work . . . billing, invoices, listings 


and statements. 


3. The Office-riter makes up to 10 


A Product of MRemington. land. Makers of the 
Remington Quict-riter, Standard, Noiseless and Electric Typewriter 
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THE NEW 
REMINGTON 


good carbon copies, cuts clean stencils. 

4. The Remington Office-riter has a 
full standard keyboard with 44 keys, 88 
characters, clean, sharp printwork and 
every feature needed to meet all typing 
requirements of your office PLUS the 
extra advantages of convenient, compact 
size and low price. 

A demonstration will convince you 
that this unique new typewriter deserves 
a place in your office. Call your dealer or 
Remington Rand Branch Office today! 
Ask about convenient terms, 


Business and 
Professional 
Use 
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“tees off with 
U.S.E. Envelopes 





This handsome clubhead is protected 
from maker to you by an 
envelope of tough, transparent polyethylene 
... one of many ways, beside carrying mail, 
in which sporting goods manufacturers use envelopes 
— U.S.E. Envelopes — in their business operations. 
U.S.E. Envelopes can serve your business, too — 
in more ways than you perhaps realize. 
Our informative “Guide to the Efficient Use of Envelopes” 
outlines a number of them. Ask your 
U.S.E. Envelope supplier for your copy, or write — 










“, Springfield 2, Massachusetts . . . 15 Divisions from Coast 
to Coast... World’s largest manufacturer of Envelopes; 
also makers of Paper Cups and Transparent Containers. 











How important is an IMPORT, 
When its home port is anonymous? 
Are “top quality” and “import” 
Necessarily synonymous? 


Oj course not. “Imported Fabrics” may come 
from any of a dozen countries. When buying clothes 
look for the finest woollens—proudly labelled 


Buitish Woollen 
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Overnight to See your Travel Agent or 


| HEATING | | SHANNON ITALIAN 
an | PARIS | AIRLINES 
5 R E Z Yl OG R gante Ss 15 East Sist St., New York 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST-SELLING MU 8-3700 


oO W EATERS 


Packaged units produce and distribute 
a controlled amount of heat at the 
point of use. Nine sizes. Basic system 
or supplemental heating for commer- 
cial and industrial buildings . . . new 
or old. Send for free Bulletin 30. 


Reznor Manufacturing Co., 19 Union St., Mercer, Pa. 





MOVING??—be sure to let us know ahead 
of time so you won't miss a single issue 











their big push; and—finally—the State 
Department administers Secretary Ache- 
son’s personal coup de grdce—the China 
White Paper. 

Authentic Background. With all this 
said, Emily Hahn's biography is no apolo- 
gia. She duly notes Chiang’s stiff-necked 
obstinacy, his tendency toward long-wind- 
ed and redundant speeches, his slowness in 
pushing the democratic side of the revolu- 
tion. She grants that corruption ran ram- 
pant in the Kuomintang in the final days 
when Chiang was preoccupied with mili- 
tary crises, acknowledges that the Nation- 
alist government was ruthless and preda- 
tory during its first days on Formosa— 
until Chiang changed command. 

Author Hahn’s contribution lies in rec- 
ognizing that Chiang needs no apologia, 
that his character comes clear when placed 
against the authentic background of the 
convulsions that racked China in his day. 

Essentially she finds herself in agree- 
ment with one of Chiang’s followers on 
Formosa, who was attempting to explain 
Chiang’s weak points. Said her informant: 
“Chiang is so obstinate that you 
would not believe it. He is so obstinate 
that—” Then he broke off and thought 
for a moment before he found the words 
he wanted. “He is so obstinate he won't 
even stop hoping.” 


Mixed Fiction 


Rou Winos of May, by Nancy Hal- 
linan (425 pp.: Harper; $3.95), is a first 
novel that leaps like a trout with lust for 
life. A canny angler, Novelist Hallinan, 
34, uses enough bait for three regulation 
novels; 1) the English family, full of 
cooings, cluckings, crises and crumpets, 
2) the adolescent caterpillar sprouting the 
butterfly wings of maturity, 3) the Pan- 
like pipings of Bohemia competing with 
the dull drill calls of middle-class life. 
Novelist Hallinan’s Pan is a fat, wheezing, 
believable genius named Jubial Kerr who 
huffs and puffs rude reality into Rough 
Winds of May. To the world at large, he 
is J. K., England's greatest painter. To 
the Kerr household, he is Fatuncle, a life- 
long, irresponsible nuisance who only 
comes around to cadge money and food. 
When his 16-year-old niece Celia goes to 
pose for him, she meets a double man 
who divides and finally conquers her loy- 
alties. On one of his Olympian binges, or 
gnawing a chicken wing, he seems like 
another Charles Laughton playing Henry 
VIII. But behind the regal belch hides the 
lonely and fiercely honest old artist. He 
mercilessly paints Celia in a cage, an ado- 
lescent waif trapped behind the narrow 
bars of parental thou-shalt-nots. At nov- 
el’s end, with Fatuncle’s help, she has 
flown the coop to become a woman—her 
own woman. Author Hallinan has written 
a fine and pleasing novel, even if her 
prose is occasionally more breathless than 
deathless. 


A Most Contacious Game, by Samuel 
Grafton (256 pp.; Doubleday; $3.75), is 
a fast, offbeat little yarn about a magazine 
reporter who is handed a money belt with 
$5,000 and told to sink into the New 
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Armco Stainless Steel brings 


all these benefits into your home 






it won't stain or tarnish. Armco Stainless Steel is not affected Withstands severe heat. Armco Stainless is widely known for 
by lemon juice or other food acids. Even eggs won't tarnish its heat resistance. Stainless skewers, pots and pans stay bright 
its dense, gleaming surface. and new looking year in, year out. 








Protects delicate food flavors. Rustless and sanitary, Armco Easy to clean and keep clean. Ordinary soap and water do the 
Stainless won't impair food flavors. It never leaves a “metallic” trick in a jiffy. The smooth non-porous surface provides no 
taste, as some metals do. hiding place for bacteria. 





Beautiful and practical. In modern, convenient products—like Stays good to look at—always. The gleaming beauty of Armco 
this in-the-wall oven— Armco Stainless Steel compliments your Stainless is permanent. Armco’s trademark on anything stain- 
kitchen. It’s extra strong, resistant to wear. less means lasting steel beauty. Look for it when you buy. 


Camcy ARNCO STEEL CORPORATION MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


oi 
SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION * ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. * THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
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in Cincinnati 
your best bet is 


the NETHERLAND 
or TERRACE 
PLAZA HOTELS 


You at home’ with 
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‘‘No matter where you are—after dinner 
there’s nothing like a dram of Drambuie”’ 





Protects... Beautifies ! 


You just can’t beat the beauty and pro- 
tection of an Anchor Fence in your out- 
door living room. Beauty, because you 
can use it as a background for climbers, 
young plants and shrubbery. And protec- 
tion! Anchor Fence keeps unwanted ani- 
mals out, pets and children in. Insist on 
Anchor — with zine coating applied after 
weaving, not before. Call the Anchor of- 
fice in your area for a free estimate, or 
write: Anchor Fence Div., 6923 Eastern 
Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


"Permanent Beauty for Your Home” 


Anchor Fence 


Division oo ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, tec. 


Plonts in; Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and Los Angeles, 
Colif. © Branches and Warehouses in all principal cities. 





York City underworld in order to write an 
exposé. Both the underworld and the 
police promptly mistake Reporter Dan 
Lewis for a mobster from Kansas City. 
After taking a brutal beating, he is put to 
bed by a brunette bit of fluff who soon 
climbs in with him. Dan becomes a body- 
guard for a gambling czar, kills a man 
takes over a bookie ring of his own. He 
all but forgets about reporting as he be- 
comes infatuated with the world of crime 

-with its sense of power, its money that 
produces a kind of evil freedom, its mas- 
culinity (“The deferential male is an 
object of derision to criminal woman”). 
Much of this first novel's wayward charn 
lies in its passing epigrammatic remarks. 
Sample, on a TV M.C.: “He was a mata- 
dor who played human beings instead of 
bulls.” On reporters: ‘““They have, every 
two or three years, the satisfaction of 
being told to find the truth . . . This is 








NOVELIST GRAFTON 
Good detectives are like T. S. Eliot. 


why newspapermen are content to wear 
dusty gray suits and to have love affairs 
which are 95% conversations in the back 
rooms of bars.” 

Himself a longtime newsman ( Phila- 
delphia Record, New York Post), Author 
Grafton has found no startling truths 
about big crime—his plot in the end be- 
comes downright hokum—but he offers 
many fascinating insights: how it feels 
before a holdup, the psychology of crap 
shooting, the relaxed domesticity enjoyed 
by the off-duty criminal. He can also be 
quietly amusing, as when he compares a 
detective’s carefully indirect questions 
about a robbery (“I hear some pals 
stopped in to see you last night’) to a 
modern poet who must find “some oblique 
and more beautiful way of indicating what 
he [means]. . . He was a good detective 
almost as allusive as T. S. Eliot.” Ex- 
Newspaperman Grafton has managed to 
light up a few odd corners of the human 
heart with a Speed Graphic. 
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Some people are in the mood but haven't the money... 


Some people have the money but aren’t in the mood... 


Some people have both the mood and the money 





You're face to face with your best market—the people who have 
the money, and are in the mood to get away for a weekend to watch 
the Open, or the Masters . . . or to drive to the club for a day 

of tennis . . . or fly to Florida for a vacation full of sailfish. 


They’re the happy families who when they like a new idea 
buy it (like vodka martinis, or two-toned hard tops, 
or Bermuda shorts—or SPORTS ILLUSTRATED). 


Now you can reach these families with your ideas on what 
constitutes the good life... 


For each week 575,000 successful young families look forward 
to reading-for-fun in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED—the best magazine 
in the world on the best subject in the world. 





Circulation Now 575,000 
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MORE COPIES, BRIGHTER COPIES with 


Hammermill’s Blue-White 
Duplicating Papers 


for mimeographing and spirit duplicating 


OU get more copies, blue-white brighter copies, with Hammermill 

duplicating papers. Your printer can supply them, help you select the 
best one for your mimeographing or spirit duplicating job. And his ideas 
on colorful printed headings can make your duplicated messages even 
more impressive. See your printer soon, Meanwhile, write on your business 
letterhead for free samples and for copies of our helpful idea-books 
“Duplicator Facts” and “Better Stencil Copies”: Hammermill Paper 
Company, 1453 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 


HAMMERMILL MIMEO-BOND GIVES UP TO 5,000 SHARP COPIES FROM 
1 STENCIL—and the 5,000th will compare in clearness with the first! 
Exclusive air-cushion surface absorbs mimeo inks more rapidly, cushions 
sheets as they pile up so there’s no smudgy set-off. Watermarked. Comes 
in seven popular colors and sparkling blue-white. 

HAMMERMILL DUPLICATOR FOR FAST, TROUBLE-FREE PRODUCTION 
of clean, bright copies on either spirit or gelatin-type machines. Comes in 
six pleasing colors and blue-white. Watermarked. 

Want good looks at low cost? Try Whippet Mimeograph 
and Whippet Duplicator. You'll get uniform quality unusual 
in such modestly-priced papers. 

You can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers where- 
ever you see the Guild shield on a printer's window. 


DUPLICATING PAPERS 
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Moral Victory. In Arequipa, Peru, 
beaten unconscious by 82-year-old José 
Ibarra, Saturnino Garcia, 110, recovered, 
amiably explained the scrap: “We were 
chatting about events of long ago. José 
got mad because I proved that I have a 
better memory for dates. . .” 


Point of No Return. In Philadelphia, 
after ransacking the Doering and Beatty 
Lumber Co. for half an hour, Burglar 
John Queenan finally found a slip of paper 
inscribed with the combination to the of- 
fice safe, opened the safe, found it empty, 
in disgust telephoned police to come and 
arrest him. 





Bill of Particulars. In Chicago, suing 
for breach of contract, a food distributor 
charged that the Flamm Pickle and Pack- 
ing Co, shipped pickles that blew up jars 
in warehouse refrigerators, on retail 
shelves and purchasing agents’ desks, and 
moreover, were “less than perfect in taste, 
smell and coloring.” 


J'Accuse! In Elyria, Ohio, after Mrs. 
Alice Bew telephoned police to come ar- 
rest her husband George for drunkenness, 
two patrolmen arrived, listened to both 
Bews, locked up Alice but left George free. 


Travel Expense. In Memphis, six mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church of the Holy 
Communion conferred, finally decided to 
pay the expenses for Minister Eric S. 
Greenwood’s wife to travel with him to a 
convention in Hawaii, because “husbands 
can’t be allowed to go running all over the 
globe by themselves.” 


Hour of Decision. In Olean, N.Y., 
fined $2 for a parking violation, Motorist 
Mike Gabriel offered to pay $1, was 
turned down, chose five days in jail, after 
four hours behind bars changed his mind, 
paid the fine in full. 


Salesman. In Tallahassee, Fla., Bail 
Bondsman Tony Johnson was ordered to 
answer charges that he 1) printed the 
county sheriff's office telephone number 
on his business cards, 2) had prisoners 
called to the jailer’s office so that he 
could urge them to let him post their 
bail, 3) often slept in the county jail to 
keep tabs on likely new prospects. 


Better to Give. In Pasadena, Calif., 
Mrs. Selene Roger turned over a roll of 
| bills to puzzled police, claimed that for a 
; month someone had broken into her room 
almost nightly, put a total of $49 in 
her purse. 


Let No Other Escape. In Castlemaine, 
Australia, police hunted the cool thief 
who broke into the city jail, swiped the 
jailer's keys, backed his car up to the 
window of the jailer’s office, heisted a 
204-lb. safe containing $300, then care- 
fully closed the door in the jail’s main 
gate behind him before he drove off. 
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IMPORTED WHISKY + MADE BY HIRAM WALKER 


IMPORTED FROM WALKERVILLE, CANADA, BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 








The famous 
HORMEL 


What could be finer for 


A great occasion deserves the famous Hormel Ham! It’s boned, 
skinned, and trimmed to give you wide pink slices ... tender 
and succulent... from first to last. Easy to carve, superb to 
eat. Get America’s original... and finest ... canned ham. 


Geo. A. Hormel and Co., Austin, Minn. 


4 SIZES TO 
CHOOSE FROM: 
10 Ibs., 6% Ibs., 4 Ibs., 1% Ibs, 


